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FILLED  with  hope  and  joy,  but  agitated,  at  the  fame  time, 
with  anxiety  and  apprehenfion,  I  at  length  enter  on  the  Third 
Volume  of  my  Essays  on  Physiognomy. 

Whence,  I  fhall  be  alked,  this  anxiety  and  apprehenfion?  Are 
you  afraid,  that  you  fhall  not  fulfil  the  high  idea  which  may  have 
been  adopted  of  a  work  fo  important  as  yours?  Or,  do  you  fear 
your  Readers  ?  Do  their  rank  and  learning  over-awe  you  ?  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  thefe  confiderations  have  an  influence  on  my 
mind,  I  am  not  afhamed  to  acknowledge  it.  1  am  not  one  of  thofe 
intrepid  Authors,  who  confidently  prefent  themfelves  before  the 
Public :  I  fenfibly  feel  all  my  weaknefs,  all  my  infufficiency,  and  I 
cannot  conceal  from  myfelf  the  extreme  difproportion  which  I  find 
between  my  ffrength,  and  the  tafk  I  have  undertaken.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  what  intimidates  and  embaraffes  me  the  moff. 

‘  To  fix  the  mind  of  my  Reader;  to  place  the  obje£ts  which  I 
c  have  to  prefent  to  him,  in  his  point  of  view,  fo  as  that  he  may  be 
‘  able  to  lay  hold  of  them,’  there  is  the  difficulty,  and  this  difficulty 
I  dread. 

He  who  would,  be  clearly  underflood,  mujl  write  well.  The  Author 
ought  to  form  his  Reader;  for  to  the  former  is  always  imputed  the 
flightnefs  of  the  impreffion  made  on  the  latter.  Farther,  if  the  only 
point  aimed  at  were  to  pleafe  the  Public,  to  carry  off  the  prize  of  ge¬ 
neral  approbation,  means  perhaps  mi«htbe  deviled  to  enlure  fuccefs — 
VoJlII.  B  but 
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but  to  produce  effeEl,  and  precifel y  fuch  an  ejfett  •,  this  is  the  end  I 
propofe  to  myfelf,  and  to  fucceed  here  is  no  eafy  matter. 

For  how  can  a  man  flatter  himfelf  with  being  able  to  exprefs  fully 
and  corre£lly  what  he  thinks ,  and  efpecially  what  he  feels?  What  a 
talk  for  an  Author,  who  fees  and  who  feels ,  to  procure  for  his  Reader 
a  fltuation  from  whence  he  may  fee  and  feel  as  he  himfelf  does! 
This  talk,  always  fo  laborious  and  difficult  when  the  fcience  of 
which  he  treats  has  Man  for  its  obje£i,  how  peculiarly  fo  muft  it 
be  to  the  Writer  on  Phyfiognomy? 

The  difficulty  increafes  when  I  think  of  the  age  in  which  I 
write  ;  an  age  in  which  every  one  values  himfelf  on  his  learning; 
in  which  all  thofe  who  are  not  Authors  themfelves,  fet  up  for  Critics 
of  Authors ;  an  age  in  which  Art  ftifles  Nature,  in  which  the  pure 
and  peaceful  enjoyments  which  ffie  procures  are  defpifed,  and  fa- 
crificed  to  falfe  and  faftitious  pleafures;  an  age  in  which  all  is 
artifice  and  trick,  and  in  which  the  tinfel  of  drefs  and  the  affec¬ 
tation  of  ornament  are  preferred  to  Ample  and  native  beauty. 

What  age  more  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of  the  Phyfionomift ; 
of  the  Child  of  Nature,  who  profeffes  to  write  not  as  an  Author ,  but 
in  quality  of  a  Man ;  not  for  the  Public ,  but  for  Humanity?  What 
fuccefs  can  he  promife  himfelf?  What  paths  has  he  to  clear  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  make 
himfelf  Mailer  of  it?  Is  he  fure  of  making  deep  and  lading  impref- 
lions,  countera£led,  as  he  is,  by  a  crowd  of  Authors,  and  continually 
oppofed  by  the  tafte  in  vogue  ? 

There  are  certain  happy  moments  proper  for  the  compofition  of 
his  works,  but  what  are  thofe  he  mull  choofe  ?  Mull  he  wait  for 
thofe  moments  of  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  which  fo  rarely  occur  in 
a  ffiort  life,  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety?  Moments  which  all  our 
defires  and  efforts  can  neither  produce,  nor  recall  when  once  they 
are  pall ;  moments  which  are  a  prefent  from  Heaven,  and  which  all 
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the  gold  in  the  world  cannot  purchafe ;  moments  which  the  fool 
holds  in  derifion,  which  the  cold  pedant  defpifes,  and  which  are 
underftood  only  by  thofe  who  know  how  to  enjoy  them.  Mull  the 
Phyfionomift  prevent  the  dawn  to  commence  his  labours  ?  Shall  he 
refume  them  at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when,  after  having  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  a  laborious  vocation,  he  has  need  to  feek  relaxation  in  the 
bofom  of  his  family,  or  the  converfation  of  a  friend?  Regardlefs  of 
health  and  repofe,  (hall  he  confecrate  to  ftudy  the  hours  of  the  night? 
Shall  he  deftine  to  it  thofe  moments  when  the  foul,  tranfported  into 
a  kind  of  ecftafy,  difengaged,  in  fome  fort,  from  the  fenfes  and  from 
matter,  takes  complacency  in  a  fweet  revery,  or  purfues  a  profound 
meditation?  Yes,  thofe  delicious  moments  when  the  man  feels  that 
he  is  elevated  above  himfelf;  thofe  moments,  a  fingle  one  of  which 
awakes  in  us  more  ideas,  defires,  joys,  prefentiments,  and  hopes, 
than  whole  days,  nay  weeks,  of  application  are  capable  of  producing 
— thefe,  thefe  are  the  moments  which  the  Phyfionomift  ought  to 
feize,  to  fpeak  of  man,  to  paint  and  defcribe  him. — But  will  he  dare 
to  give  way  to  his  enthufiafm?  Will  he  have  the  courage  to  commit 
to  paper  a  feeble  copy  of  the  pure  and  fublime  fentiments  which 
penetrate  his  heart  ?  If  he  ventures  to  articulate  a  few  of  his  thoughts, 
will  he  not  be  expofed  to  the  forrow  of  feeing  them  miftaken,  mif- 
interpreted,  defpifed;  and  to  the  regret  perhaps  of  having  cajl  his  pearls 
before  fwine. 

The  feeble  progrefs  which  I  may  have  made  in  the  fludy  of  man, 
and  in  that  of  the  Science  of  Phyfiognomy,  becomes  at  times 
matter  of  affli£tion  to  me.  I  am  afflicted  to  fee  that  no  value  is 
put  on  thofe  honeft  and  virtuous  fentiments  which  I  wifh  to  excite. 
I  am  affli6ted,  when,  inftead  of  embracing  them,  I  obferve  men  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  judging,  criticifing,  or  admiring  the  acceifory 
props  which  I  employ  to  fupport  them.  I  am  affli&ed  to  fee,  that 
what,  in  my  idea,  is  only  a  limple  mean,  is  confidered  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate 
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mate  end.  But  what  fhall  I  fay  of  fo  many  unjuft  criticifms  in  which 
fome  indulge  themfelves,  of  fo  many  rafti  judgments  which  they 
pronounce  againft  their  neighbour,  and  of  which  I  confider  myfelf 
as  the  caufe,  though  very  innocently?  Can  any  one  conceive  all  the 
bitternefs  of  my  foul  on  making  this  refle£tion  ?  What,  I  give  oc- 
cafion  to  malignity  fo  cruel;  I,  who  had  no  other  intention  than  to 
demonftrate,  or  at  leaft  convey,  a  prefentiment  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Divinity  in  Man ,  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  moft  perfe6t  of  his 
works — I,  who  in  the  features  of  the  face  was  fearching  for  the 
language  of  truth — I,  who  was  endeavouring  to  trace  in  the  human 
phyfionomy  the  infinite  goodnefs,  beneficence,  and  wifdom  of  the 
Father  of  mankind — I,  who  was  flattering  myfelf  with  the  hope  of 
opening  and  diffufing  univerfally  new  fources  of  felicity  and  joy ! 

This  is  what  I  had  to  fay,  not  by  way  of  complaint  or  accufa- 
tion,  but  fimply  to  unburthen  my  heart  of  a  load  which  oppreffed  it. 
Whoever  thou  art,  Reader,  whatever  be  thy  figure,  under  whatever 
features  thy  foul  may  depi£t  itfelf  upon  thy  face — whether  my  book 
be  fpread  before  thee  on  a  gilded  table,  or  an  humble  defk — whether 
in  a  circle  of  curious  perfons  thou  cafteft  upon  it  a  carelefs  eye, 
or  whether  in  private  thou  art  turning  it  over  with  an  eager  hand — 
believe  me,  neither  the  clamour  of  falfe  prejudice,  nor  the  fighs  of 
blind  devotion,  {hall  drive  me  out  of  my  road.  I  am  confcious  of 
being  in  the  fearch  of  important  truth,  I  am  fure  that  I  often  find 
it,  and  that  I  faithfully  report  what  I  have  difcovered.  Ought  I  to  be 
flopped  fhort  either  by  contemptuous  fneers,  or  pious  groans,  when 
I  am  faithfully  reftonng  what  has  been  given  me  ? 

But  that  which  grieves  me  moft  of  all,  that  which  in  my  folitary 
hours  often  fills  my  heart  with  pain  and  anguifh,  is  my  not  attaining 
the  great  end  at  which  I  aimed.  A  fenfe  of  our  own  dignity ;  the  glori¬ 
ous  prerogatives  of  human  nature ,  and  the  grounds  of  fatisf action  which 
refidt  from  them ;  the  character  of  divinity  imprinted  on  man  ;  a  new  jource 
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of  delicious  fenfations  fprmging  up  for  him*,  this  is  what  few  Readers 
look  for,  or  fo  much  as  think  of  looking  for,  in  my  W ork.  The 
greater  part  confider  it  as  a  piece  of  amufement  merely — but,  in  truth, 
I  am  too  proud  to  ferve  only  as  an  obje6t  of  amufement,  and  my 
book  is  much  too  coftly  to  anfwer  a  purpofe  fo  frivolous. 

I  afpire  much  higher  than  the  mere  amufement  of  my  Readers. 
I  mean  to  infpire  them  with  refpeft  for  humanity;  I  mean  to  point  out 
to  them,  in  the  whole  of  our  being,  as  well  as  in  every  part  taken 
feparately,  the  Wifdom  of  God,  his  Goodnefs,  and  his  Truth;  to 
convince  them,  that  in  man  all  is  expreflion,  truth,  revelation,  the 
key  of  his  faculties  prefent  and  future.  The  Science  I  teach  is  a 
rivulet,  which  frequently  fwells  into  a  rapid  torrent ;  my  defign  is  to 
throw  into  it,  here  and  there,  a  stone,  on  which  they  may  reft  their 
feet,  and  pafs  from  bank  to  bank.  To  ftretch  out  my  hand,  to  lend  a 
little  fupport  to  their  unfteady  footfteps,  is  all  that  I  can  do :  but  it 
is  far  beyond  my  power  to  divide  the  ftream  by  a  miraculous  rod,  or 
to  introduce  a  whole  army  dryfhod  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey. — Men,  I  wifh  to  unite  my  efforts  to  yours,  that  we  may  learn 
to  know  man;  I  wifh  to  make  you  feel  what  happinefs  and  glory  there 
is  in  being  what  we  are. 

If  the  uncertainty  of  fuccefs  have  frequently,  a  tendency  to  deprefs 
me,  my  foul  is  at  other  times  filled  with  hope  and  joy,  when  I  catch 
a  glimpfe  of  the  probability  of  reclaiming  fome,  perhaps  a  confider- 
able  number,  of  my  Readers,  were  it  but  fucceftively  too,  and  after 
the  firft  fermentation  is  over.  Yes,  1  flatter  myfelf  ftill  with  the  hope 
of  diffufing  more  and  more  the  facred  fentiment  which  man  ought 
to  have  of  his  own  dignity.  My  courage  revives,  my  ftrength  is 
recruited,  my  heart  expands  to  the  reception  of  delight,  when,  with 
my  pen  in  my  hand,  filled  with  my  fubjedl,  or  preparing  to  comment 
on  a  print,  I  give  way  to  fuch  confolatory  ideas  as  thefe :  ‘  My  Work 
*  fhall,  after  all,  be  more  than  an  amufement  to  many  of  my  Readers. 
Vol.  III.  C  4  Let 
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4  Let  a  hundred  of  them  confider  it  in  this  light,  with  all  my  heart: 
4  it  is  one  advantage,  at  lead,  to  have  fo  harmlefsly  employed  their 
4  leifure ;  who  can  tell  into  what  mifchief  the  opprefiion  of  idlenefs 
4  might  have  plunged  them?  Provided  I  find  but  ten  on  the  other 
4  fide,  whom  I  engage  to  refle6l,  to  feel,  to  a£l  after  me;  provided 
4  that  of  thefe  ten  there  be  found  only  a  fingle  one  who  is  led  to 
4  rejoice  more  than  he  did  in  his  own  exiftence;  a  fingle  one  who  is 
4  brought  to  feel  more  forcibly,  how  juft  and  true ,  in  all  his  works ,  is 
{  He  who  created  all  things  ;  a  fingle  one  who  arrives  at  the  convi6lion. 
4  that  the  fmalleft  particle  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  con- 
4  neftion  of  the  whole,  and  ftill  ferves  to  manifeft  the  wifdom  and  the 
4  power  of  the  Creator.’ 

Other  ideas,  equally  confoling,  prefent  themfelves  to  my  mind,  and 
promife  me  different  fources  of  fatisfaftion.  4  I  figure  to  myfelf  a 
4  ftudious  young  man  to  whom  a  benevolent  Proteftor  has  lent  my 
4  Book.  He  does  not  content  himfelf  with  turning  it  over  in  a  hurry; 
4  he  meditates  on  it  with  attention ;  he  finds  truth  in  it,  and  rejoices 
4  in  having  found  it;  or  elfe  he  difcovers  a  feeble  paffage,  indigefted 
4  ideas,  which  have  not  been  unfolded  with  fufficient  perfpicuity — 
4  and  he  exercifes  his  own  judgment  in  completing,  in  elucidating, 

4  in  re6lifying  what  had  efcaped  me.  One  of  his  friends  joins  him; 

4  he  flops  him  fhort,  or  goes  along  with  him;  he  animates  or  checks 
him;  he  teaches  him,  or  learns  of  him,  to  obferve  man,  to  know  him, 

4  to  love  him,  and  to  Jet  a  value  upon  him. 

4  There  I  behold  Hufband  and  Wife,  who,  by  a  knowledge  more 
4  profound  of  their  phyfionomies,  improve  their  mutual  tendernefs 
4  and  efteem,  difcover  in  each  other  a  new  treafure  of  qualities  which 
4  they  had  not  hitherto  perceived. 

4  I  reprefent  to  myfelf  a  Tutor,  a  Father,  beginning  more  atten- 
4  tively  to  obferve  his  pupils  or  his  children;  examining  more  clofely 
4  the  form  and  firu£lure  of  their  body,  the  contours  of  their  face,  their 
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*  features  and  geftures,  their  gait  and  hand- writing ;  apportioning  to 
4  every  one.  with  more  choice  and  difcernment,  the  talk  which  he  is 
4  able  to  execute  ;  exa6ting  from  each  that  only  which  he  is  in  a  con- 
4  dition  to  furnifh. 

4  I  reprefent  to  myfelf  the  Youth  looking  round  for  one  to  whom 
4  he  may  unite  himfelf  in  the  bonds  of  friendfhip ;  the  grown  Man 
4  who  wifhes  to  choofe  a  companion  for  life,  whom  his  heart  can 
4  approve,  and  fuitable  to  his  circumftances ;  a  Father  feeking  for  a 
4  Tutor  to  his  fons  ;  a  Man  in  place,  wanting  to  procure  the  abidance 
4  of  a  perfon  of  ability,  to  diminifh  the  labours  of  office ;  a  Prime 
4  Minifter  who  has  occafion  for  a  difcreet  and  faithful  Secretary;  per- 
4  haps  a  Prince,  who  wants  to  intruft  the  dire&ion  of  his  affairs  to  a 
4  Minifter  in  whofe  difmtereftednefs,  integrity,  and  capacity,  he  can 
4  fully  confide  ;  this  fame  Prince  who  learns  better  to  diftinguiffi,  in 
4  the  fequel,  the  perfon  who  ferves  him  with  zeal,  from  one  who 
4  betrays  his  interefts. — All  thefe  perfonages,  conduced  by  our  Sci- 
4  ence,  will  be  reconciled  to  it,  will  experience  its  falutary  effects,  and 
4  will  acknowledge  that  the  exterior  of  man  is  not  deceitful.’ 

When  I  feaft  on  thefe  delicious  hopes,  which  certainly  are  not  all 
illufory,  my  uneafinefs  is  laid  to  reft,  my  anxiety  ceafes,  my  courage 
returns,  I  live  again  to  joy,  I  refume  my  pen,  and  I  commit  to  paper 
my  thoughts,  my  fenfations,  my  obfervations,  my  experiments,  and  my 
hypothefes — I  feel  myfelf  impelled  to  write,  and,  purfuing  my  voca¬ 
tion,  I  endeavour  to  intereft,  in  a  manner  at  once  ufeful  and  agreeable, 
the  heart  and  the  underftanding  of  every  Reader  who  feeks  for  truth, 
and  of  all  thofe  who,  without  differing  themfelves  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  approbation  or  cenfure  of  the  multitude,  are  capable  of  fee¬ 
ing  and  judging  for  themfelves.  For  you  I  write,  fage  and  equitable 
Readers,  but  unhappily  too  rarely  to  be  found !  Your  patient  in¬ 
dulgence  I  claim.  Point  out  my  errors  to  me,  but  forget  not,  at  the 

lame  time,  to  turn  to  good  account  the  ufeful  truths  which  I  propofe. 

I  am 
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*  *  *  * 

I  am  under  the  neceffity  of  compreffing  an  infinite  number  of 
things  into  this  volume.  It  will  be  feen  in  the  end  how  much  was 
left  for  me  to  fay;  it  will  be  more  and  more  underftood  that  the 
Science  of  Phylionomies  prefents  to  thofe  who  cultivate  it,  a  field  that 
knows  no  bound.  Each  of  the  Chapters  which  follow,  might  eafily 
become  the  fubjeft  of  a  whole  Volume.  Human  Nature  is  an  inex- 
hauftible  mine  whofe  produce  is  equally  precious  and  important.  I 
forefee  that  of  every  fubjeft  which  I  am  going  to  handle,  the  Reader 
will  wifh  to  know  more ;  but  I  am  not  writing  a  library.  I  mult  fet 
bounds  to  myfelf ;  a  hundred  Authors  will  go  farther  than  I  have 
done.  I  will  fpeak  one  word  more  on  this  head  at  the  end  of  the 
Volume,  and  I  conclude  this  Preface  with  recommending  to  my 
Readers — neither  myfelf,  nor  my  Work — but  a  calm  and  refle£ting 
attention. 

Zurich, 
ift  June,  1784. 
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PASSAGES  extraded  from  different  WRITERS, 

WITH  REMARKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR*. 

I.  Bacon. 

1. 

e  EDUCATION,  and  the  principles  of  virtue,  frequently  re&ify 
4  our  firft  propenfities  and  our  natural  difpofitions.’ 

2. 

4  It  may  be  faid  of  men  disfigured  by  Nature,  that  they  endeavour 
4  to  avenge  themfelves  of  the  affront  they  have  received  from  her. 
4  How  happens  it  that  they  are  ufually  peevifh,  quarrelfome,  or  fati- 
4  rical  ?  Is  it  that  they  feel  the  perpetual  ridicule  to  which  they  fee 
e  themfelves  expofed,  and  that  felf-love,  which  is  determined  to  lofe 
*  nothing,  takes  its  revenge  on  the  fide  of  raillery  and  inve£Hve,  or  is 
4  it  that  they  have  received  courage  as  an  indemnification?  Whatever 
4  be  in  this,  you  may  reft  allured  that  if  you  have  any  blemifh  in 
4  mind  or  body,  the  blockhead  or  the  ugly  fellow  will  be  the  firft  to 
4  remark  it. 

4  Homelinefs  difarms  the  fufpicions  and  the  envy  of  the  Great, 
4  who  ufually  confider  a  deformed  perfon  as  a  being  from  whom  thev 
4  have  nothing  to  fear. 

*  What  is  quotation  in  this  Fragment  is  marked  with  commas,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Author  are  inclofed  in 
parenthefes. 
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4  He  who  conceals  great  genius  under  an  unpromiling  exterior, 

‘  will  fucceed  fo  much  the  more  certainly,  that  his  competitors  are 
‘  under  no  apprehenlion  from  him.  Uglinefs  is  perhaps  the  very 
4  circumftance  which  opened  to  many  great  men  the  career  of  ho- 
4  nour. 

4  We  are  aftonifhed  that  Emperors  fhould  have  made  Eunuchs 
4  their  favourites;  but,  befides,  that  perfons  weak  of  themfelves,  and 
4  defpifed  by  all  the  world,  are  hence  more  firmly  attached  to  their 
4  only  fupport,  is  it  not  evident,  that  they  made  choice  of  them  either 
4  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  their  converfation,  or  in  the  view  of  making. 
4  them  confidents,  fpies,  informers,  and  never  minifters? 

4  Virtue  or  malignity  are  the  arms  of  the  deformed..  Thefe  two- 
4  refources  can  make  extraordinary  men  of  them.  Of  this  Agefilausr 
4  Zanga  the  fon  of  Soliman,  Efop ,  Gafca  Governor  of  Peru,,  and  per- 
4  haps  Socrates ,  are  examples/ 

(All  the  perfons  of  my  acquaintance  who  are  either  deformed,  or 
of  a  feeble  organization,  refemble  one  another  in  three  particulars.. 
They  employ  much  accuracy  and  neatnefs  in  their  writings,  their  ac- 
compts,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  domeftic  affairs:  they  rejleffi 
calmly  on  every  fubje£I ;  they  have  a  dijlike  to  violent  exercife .  We  may 
farther  add,  that,  with  a  cold  temperament,  they  eafily  fall  into  vehe¬ 
ment  emotions.) 

4  Thofe  who  are  under  the  preffure  of  calamity,  fays  Terence ,  are 
4  generally  too  of  a  fufpicious  chara&er;  they  imagine  they  muff 
4  always  have  mortification  and  contempt  to  encounter,  and  it  is  the 
;  fenfe  they  have  of  their  own  weaknefs  which  excites  this  fufpicion/ 

3* 

4  There  are  fix  different  ways  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
4  of  man;  namely,  by  ftudying;  i .  The  features  of  his  Jace\  2.  His 
4  language ;  3.  His  actions ;  4.  His  inventions ;  5.  His  views ;  6.  His  con- 

4-  neffions . 
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4  neElions.  As  to  the  features  of  the  face,  the  old  proverb,  Frond  nulla 
4  fdes  (the  face  is  a  falfe  mirror)  ought  not  to  perplex  us.  This 
4  phrafe  may  be  true  to  a  certain  degree,  with  refpe£t  to  fome  arbi- 
4  trary  movements  of  the  phyfionomy ;  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  decidedly 
4  clear,  that  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  face  have 
*  a  play,  and  variations,  infinitely  delicate,  which  open ,  as  it  were ,  ac- 
4  cording  to  a  very  lively  exprefiion  of  Cicero,  a  gate  to  the  foul . 

4  No  one  ever  carried  farther  the  art  of  diffimulation  than  Tiberius 
4  did,  and  yet  obferve  how  Tacitus  has  chara6terized  the  ftyle  of  pane- 
4  gyric  pronounced  by  that  Emperor  in  the  Senate,  in  honour  of 
4  Germanicus  and  of  Drufus.  In  fpeaking  of  Germanicus ,  fays  the  Latin 
4  Hiftorian,  his  expreffions  were  much  too  affeEled  and  ardfcial  for  the 
4  heart  to  have  an  interejl  in  what  he  faid.  He  was  lefs  diffufe  in  his 
4  encomium  on  Drufus ,  but  he  employed  fo  much  the  more  truth  and  warmth 
4  in  it.  Tacitus  informs  us  elfewhere  that  this  fame  Tiberius  fome- 
4  times  fhewed  himfelf  without  a  mafk,  and  appeared  in  his  natural 
4  chara£ter.  His  language  was  almof  alzuays  affehled ;  but  zvhen  he  quitted 
4  diffimulation ,  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  a  natural  and  eafy  manner.  In 
4  effect,  however  dexterous,  and  however  expert,  a  man  may  be  in  the 
4  art  of  difguifing  himfelf,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him,  however,  to 
4  acquire  the  complete  management  of  his  countenance ;  and  in  a 
4  difcourfe  wherein,  from  beginning  to  end,  he  is  obliged  to  difguife 
4  his  real  fentiments,  his  ftyle  will  favour  of  the  conftraint  which  he 
4  feels :  he  will  be  fometimes  vague  and  confufed,  fometimes  cold  and 
4  languid,  and  always  embarraffed.’ 

(I  go  farther,  and  extend  this  remark  even  to  the  found  of  the  voice , 
which  I  divide  into  three  different  claffes.  It  will  be  drawling ,  or 
forced ,  or  natural ,  that  is  to  fay,  articulated  without  either  effort  or 
indolence.  After  this  diftinftion,  fo  fimple,  every  fpecies  of  tone  of 
voice  appears  to  me  fignificant,  in  that  it  indicates  a  character  which 
is  under ,  or  beyond ,  or  exablly  up  to  the  level  of  truth.) 


4.  4  Love 
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4  Love  and  Envy  are  the  only  affeflions  of  the  mind  which  feem 
4  to  a 61  upon  us  by  a  kind  of  enchantment.  Both  of  them  produce 
4  very  violent  emotions ;  both  exert  a  prompt  influence  on  the  ima- 
4  gination,  and  on  the  fenfes ;  both  are  painted  in  the  look,  efpecially 
4  in  prefence  of  the  obje6l  which  excites  them.  In  Scripture,  Envy 
4  is  denominated  an  evil  eye ;  and,  among  the  effe6ls  of  this  paflion, 
4  fome  have  imagined  they  remarked  a  twinkling  and  a  certain  radi- 
4  ation  of  the  eyes.  Some  curious  obfervers,  pufhing  their  remarks 
4  farther,  have  pretended  that  this  movement  of  the  eyes  becomes 
4  ftill  more  fenfible  and  more  hateful  when  the  obje£t  of  our  envy 
4  appears  before  us  in  a  flate  of  profperity  and  glory.  The  fuccefs 
4  of  a  rival  is  grievoufly  imbittered  to  us  if  we  are  witneffes  of  it ; 
4  and  the  fuperiority  which  they  feem  to  make  us  feel,  more  and 
4  more  irritates  our  felf-love.’ 

5- 

4  Deformed  or  mutilated  perfons ,  old  people ,  and  bafards ,  are  ufually 
4  difpofed  to  envy.  Incapable  of  mending  their  condition,  they  en- 
4  deavour  to  hurt,  as  much  as  they  can,  thofe  who  are  in  a  more 
4  happy  fituation.  The  rule,  however,  admits  of  exceptions,  when 
4  external  blemifhes  are  in  company  with  an  elevated  mind.  Many 
4  great  men  have  been  feen  forcing  an  increafe  of  glory  from  the 
4  imperfe£tions  of  the  body.  The  idea  of  Hiftory  tranfmitting  to 
4  poflerity  that  an  Eunuch  or  a  cripple  fignalized  himfelf  by  the  moft 
4  brilliant  a£lions,  this  idea  whetted  their  courage.  Narfes  the 
4  Eunuch,  Ageflaus,  and  Tamerlane ,  both  of  them  lame,  furnifh  fuffi- 
4  cient  proof  of  this.’ 

6.  Of 
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6. 

Of  Beauty. 

e  Virtue,  like  the  carbuncle,  has  no  value  and  luftre  but  in  itfelf ; 
4  beauty  derives  no  heightening  from  the  cafe  in  which  it  is  fet;  rarely 
c  do  they  meet  together,  as  if  Nature  had  more  carefully  avoided  the 
4  formation  of  monfters,  than  afpired  after  the  produdlion  of  mafter- 
e  pieces.  Politenefs  and  elegance  are  the  companions  of  beauty;  but 
4  elevation  of  mind  and  genius  do  not  neceffarily  enter  into  this 
6  affortment.  Exceptions  however  muft  be  made.  Auguftus,  Titus, 
4  Philip  the  Beautiful ,  King  of  France,  Edward  IV.  King  of  England, 
c  Alcibiades  the  Athenian,  and  IJhmael  the  Perfian,  were  at  once  famous 
4  for  their  beauty,  and  for  their  great  mental  qualities. 

4  Beauty  demands  fymmetry  of  features  rather  than  brightnefs  of 
4  colouring,  and  grace  rather  than  regularity :  it  confifts  in  that  fym- 
4  pathetic  charm  which  univerfally  pleafes,  no  one  can  tell  why ;  in 
4  that  enchanting  harmony  which  all  the  art  of  painting  cannot  give 
4  with  full  effedl.’  (The  Author  is  here  confounding  grace  with  beauty. 
He  meant  to  fpeak  either  of  the  graces  which  proceed  from  the  move¬ 
ment  of  accidental  traits,  or  of  the  beauty  which  confifts  in  the  repofe 
of  thefe  accidental  traits.) 

4  Even  in  animated  bodies  thefe  graces  do  not  always  ftrike  at  firffi 
4  Befides,  there  is  no  beauty,  however  perfedl  it  may  appear,  but  what 
4  prefents  defedts  or  difproportions  in  the  whole  taken  together.  It 
4  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  went 
4  more  aukwardly  to  work,  Apelles  or  Albert  Durer ;  the  one  of  whom 
4  defigned  his  figures  after  geometrical  proportions,  and  the  other 
4  feledted,  from  different  models,  one  or  more  beautiful  parts,  in  order 
4  to  compofe  of  them  a  beautiful  whole.  Such  figures  could  prefent 
4  only  fanciful  beauty.’ 

( Regularity  does  not  conftitute  beauty ,  but  is  the  effential  baps  of  it. 
Vol.  III.  E  Without 
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Without  regularity  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  organized  beauty; 
or,  at  leaft,  this  beauty,  if  it  could  exift,  never  would  produce,  at  the 
firft  inftant,  thofe  happy  effetfts  which  refult  from  an  agreeable  fym- 
metry,  and  exa6tnefs  of  proportion.  The  human  body  announces 
itfelf  as  a  regular  whole.  The  fmalleft  infignificant  irregularity  does 
a  real  injury  to  its  beauty.  I  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
higheft  degree  of  corrednejs  does  not,  after  all,  conftitute  beauty ,  or, 
rather,  is  not  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  determine  a  form  to  be  beautiful. 
Durer  was  much  in  the  right,  in  meafuring  his  figures.  What  God 
has  meafured,  man  may  boldly  venture  to  meafure  after  him.  With¬ 
out  attending  to  dimenfion,  a  defigner  never  can  be  fure  of  himfelf 
in  any  of  his  productions ;  never  will  he  convey  nature  with  truth ; 
never  will  he  be  oraculorum  divinorum  interpres  (the  interpreter  of  the 
divine  oracles).  But  if  it  be  fuppofed  that,  by  his  geometrical  pro¬ 
portions,  Durer  dreamt  that  he  muff  neceffarily  produce  beauty,  and 
that  with  the  help  of  the  compares  alone  he  flattered  himfelf  he 
could  attain  this,  then  afluredly  he  merits  the  appellation  of  trifler , 
but  not  otherwife.  A  decifion  fo  vague  ought  not  to  have  efcaped  a 
Philofopher  like  Bacon.  What  is  meant  by  Philofophy  ?  It  is  the 
determinate  and  determinable  knowledge  of  what  is  ;  it  is  the  precife 
eftablifhment  of  relations.  Now  who  is  a  Philofopher,  if  the  Painter 
and  Defigner  are  not  fo ;  they  whofe  profeffion  calls  them  to  ftudy 
man,  the  moll  important  object  of  our  knowledge  and  obferva- 
tion ;  and  to  determine,  with  all  poflible  truth,  the  relations  of  his 
form? 

The  other  remark  of  Bacon ,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  com- 
pofing  a  beautiful  whole  of  different  detached  parts,  appears  to  me 
much  more  juft  and  judicious.) 

*  It  is  impoftible  for  me  to  imagine,’  continues  our  Author,  c  that  a 
c  Painter  fhould  ever  be  able  to  produce  forms  more  beautiful  than 
‘  Nature.  For  his  happieft  ideas  he  is  not  always  indebted  (exclu- 

‘  lively) 
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*  lively)  to  the  rules  of  Art :  they  are  often  fuggefled  by  a  fpecies  of 
‘  hazard,  and  by  unexpected  combinations.  There  are  figures,  the 

*  details  of  which,  viewed  near  and  feparately,  will  fcarcely  pleafe, 

‘  and  yet  the  whole  will  appear  to  us  admirable.*  (Yes,  but  we  fhould 
admire  them  (till  more,  were  each  of  thefe  details  beautiful  in  itfelf. 
The  miflake  of  Bacon,  like  molt  other  miftakes,  proceeds  from  his 
confounding  two  things  which  are  only  analogous,  beauty  and  graceful- 
Tiefs.  The  latter  may  exift  without  perfeClnefs  of  defign,  the  former 
abfolutely  requires  it.) 

4  If  it  be  true,’  (which,  however,  it  is  not)  4  that  beauty  confifts 
c  principally  in  the  dignity  and  decency  of  the  movements’  (and  the  choice 
of  forms)  *  it  will  be  no  ground  of  aflonifhment,  that  an  old  man 
(  fhould  fometimes  appear  more  amiable  than  a  man  in  the  flower  of 
4  his  age.’  (More  amiable,  I  grant,  but  never  more  beautiful.) 

*  *  * 

II.  Observations  of  a  Friend  of  the  Author, 

With  fome  Remarks  fuggefed  by  them . 

1. 

4  Every  emotion  of  anger,  frequently  repeated,  announces  itfelf  by 
4  thick  eyebrows,  which  have  the  air  of  fwelling.’  (I  would  rather 
fay,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyebrows  there  are  certain 
mufcles  which  may  be  confidered  as  pofitive  marks  of  a  choleric 
temper.  Without  this  modification,  the  obfervation  of  our  Author 
would  be  contradicted  by  experience ;  for  there  are  many  violent  and 
paflionate  perfons  in  whom  I  have  not  found  the  fign  of  which  lie 
fpeaks.) 

2. 

4  Pride  lengthens  the  form  and  mufcles  of  the  face.’  (It  either 
extends  or  compreffes  them.  The  former  cafe  announces  the  little- 

nefTes 
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neffes  of  vanity;  the  latter  fuppofes  paffions  ftronger  and  more  re¬ 
flective.)  ‘  Joy  and  the  focial  virtues  replace  the  mufcles,  and  give 

*  back  to  the  face  its  natural  roundnefs/ 

3- 

1  If  a  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the  eharaCler  from  the  move- 
4  merits  and  gait,  I  would  always  lay  a  hundred  to  one  that  a  fee-faw 
4  in  the  gait  indicates  a  man  indolent  and  felf-fufficient,  efpecially  if 
4  he  fhake  his  head  at  the  fame  time/ 

4- 

4  I  love  the  dimples  which  fmiling  forms  in  the  cheek.  The  phy- 
4  fical  traits  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  moral  reference ;  but  they  are  of 
4  different  kinds.  The  more  that  the  hollow  approaches  to  a  femi- 

*  circle,  clofing  toward  the  mouth,  the  more  it  feems  to  announce 

*  felf-love,  and  becomes  difagreeable.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  it 

*  proceeds  in  a  waving  or  ferpentine  form,  the  more  graceful  it  is/ 

5* 

4  The  opening  of  the  mouth  cannot  be  ftudied  with  fufficient  at- 

*  tention.  This  fingle  trait  completely  characterizes  the  whole  man. 
4  It  expreffes  all  the  affeClions  of  the  foul,  whether  they  be  lively,  or 
4  tender,  or  energetic.  Whole  folios  might  be  written  on  the  di- 
4  verfity  of  thefe  expreflions,  but  it  is  better  to  refer  them  to  the 
4  immediate  fentiment  of  the  Obferver,  who  makes  man  his  ftudy/ 
(Neverthelefs,  a  Defigner,  who  is  a  Phyfionomiff,  will,  in  time,  ac¬ 
quire  the  capacity  of  determining  thefe  differences  to  a  certain  point.) 
4  I  think  I  find  the  feat  of  the  foul  in  the  mufcles  adjoining  to  the 
4  mouth  better  than  in  all  the  reft ;  they  do  not  accommodate  them- 

*  felves  to  the  ftighteft  difguife.  Hence  the  homelieft  face  ceafes  to 

*  difguft,  while  it  continues  to  preferve,  in  that  part,  fome  agreeable 

4  traits  : 
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4  traits :  hence  nothing  fo  repugnant  to  the  form  of  a  well- organized 
4  man  as  a  wry  mouth/  (Nothing  more  true;  but  the  mouth  is  not 
the  lefs,  on  that  account,  the  principal  feat  of  difiimulation.  And 
where  could  that  vice  exprefs  itfelf  to  more  advantage  than  in  the 
molt  moveable  part  of  the  face ;  in  that  which  receives,  more  ealily 
than  all  the  others,  the  imprefs  of  our  paflions  ?) 

III.  Buffon. 

A  Passage  extracted  from  his  Natural  History, 

Vol.  II.  Page  534,  Paris  Edition  in  Quarto, 

Of  all  the  Adverfaries  who  have  attacked  Phyfiognomy,  the  Count 
de  Buffon  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  moll  plaufible,  but  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  one  of  the  lead  formidable.  On  whom  would  not  fuch 
a  man  impofe  ?  He  who  underftands  how  to  obferve  and  appreciate, 
with  fo  much  exaCtnefs  and  fagacity,  the  perfections  and  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  Nature  ;  he  who  has  made  a  particular  fludy  of  national 
phyfionomies,  and  of  national  characters :  Buffon ,  the  glory  and  the 
ornament  of  French  literature,  openly  declares  againd  Phyfiognomy! 
What  can  any  one  fay  more  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  Science?  It 
mull  fmk  into  nothing  fmee  a  Buffon  decries  it.  Let  it  be  faid,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  poffible  deference  to  the  merits  of  this  illuflrious  Author, 
that  when  a  man  who  fees,  who  feels,  and  who  writes  as  he  does, 
combats  a  Science  only  by  arbitrary  decifions,  it  may  be  affirmed,  I 
think,  without  failing  in  refpeCt  to  him,  that  he  is  not  a  a  very  formi¬ 
dable  adverfary.  We  fhall,  befides,  cheerfully  renounce  this  prejudice, 
if,  after  mature  examination,  the  Reader  fhall  not  be  of  our  opinion. 
For  this  effect  let  us  read. 

e  As  all  the  paflions  are  movements  of  the  foul,  mod  of  them  rela- 
4  tive  to  the  impreffions  of  the  fenfes,  they  may  be  exprefled  by  the 
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c  movements  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  by  thofe  of  the  face  :  it  is 
‘  poflible  to  judge  of  what  paffes  in  the  interior,  by  the  exterior  ac- 
*  tion,  and  to  know,  from  infpe£tion  of  the  changes  of  the  face,  the 
4  aclual  fituation  of  the  foul/  (The  Author  then  admits  of  Pathog- 
nomy.)  4  But,’  continues  he,  4  as  the  foul  has  no  form  which  can  be 
4  relative  to  any  material  form,  it  is  impofhble  to  judge  of  it  from 
4  the  figure  of  the  body,  or  from  the  form  of  the  face.’  (It  might  be 
faid,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  with  equal  foundation,  but  as  the  foul  has 
no  movement — I  take  this  term  in  the  fame  phyfical  fenfe  which  belongs 
here  to  the  word  form ,  and  I  fpeak  of  a  movement  in  virtue  of  which 
the  foul  could  quit  one  place  and  tranfport  itfelf  into  another — it  is 
impojfible  to  form  a  judgment  of  it  from  the  movement  of  the  body ,  or  from 
the  mufcles  of  the  face.) 

4  A  deformed  body/  refumes  Mr.  de  Bujfon ,  4  may  contain  a  very 
4  exalted  mind.’  (Who,  with  the  leaf!  knowledge  and  love  of  man¬ 
kind,  can  doubt  it?  But  will  it  follow  that  every  face  badly  con¬ 
formed  admits,  without  diftin£fion,  of  all  forts  of  capacities,  of  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  of  talents,  becaufe  certain  bodies,  badly  formed,  may 
contain  talents  and  genius  ?  Muff  we  thence  conclude,  that  there  is 
no  body  badly  formed  which  abfolutely  excludes  thefe  qualities?  To 
be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  it  is  fufficient  to  walk  over  an  hofpital 
for  lunatics.  Juft  as  every  beautiful  form  is  not  always  inhabited  by 
a  luminous  mind,  by  a  virtuous  foul,  in  like  manner  every  perfon 
badly  conformed  is  not  always  ftupid  and  vicious.  Why  is  Mr.  de 
Bujfon  difpofed  to  allow  to  the  Englifh  nation  more  penetration  than 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  ?  and  why  will  he  decide  the  queftion 
by  a  fimple  glance  of  the  eye  ?  What  anfwer  could  he  make  to  one 
who,  diffatisfied  with  this  decifion,  fhould  fay  what  he  himfelf  has 
faid?)  4  We  ought  not  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  good  or  bad  difpo- 
fition  of  any  one  from  the  features  of  his  face ;  for  thefe  features 
have  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  foul,  no  analogy 

4  whereon, 
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e  whereon  it  is  poflible  to  found  reafonable  conjectures.  It  is  clearly 
4  evident  (and  this  is  the  whole  fubdance  of  the  reafoning)  4  it  is 
4  clearly  evident  that  the  pretended  difcoveries  in  Phyfiognomy  can 
4  extend  no  farther  than  to  a  guefs  at  the  movements  of  the  mind  by 
4  thofe  of  the  eyes,  of  the  face,  and  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  form 
*  of  the  nofe,  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  features,  has  no  more  con- 
6  ne£lion  with  the  form  of  the  foul,  with  the  difpofition  of  the  perfon, 

4  than  the  length  or  the  thicknefs  of  the  limbs  has  a  connexion  with 
4  thought.’  (The  length  and  thicknefs  of  the  limbs  have,  molt  un¬ 
doubtedly,  fome  connexion  with  thought.  There  are  malfes  of  bones 
and  flelh  which  are  abfolutely  incompatible  with  great  vivacity  of 
fpirit ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  dimenfions  and  form  of  limbs 
announce  didin£tly,  and  independently  of  movement,  great  delicacy 
of  judgment,  and  great  facility  of  conception.)  4  Will  a  man  have 
4  more  wit  becaufe  his  nofe  is  handfomely  formed?  Will  he  be  lefs 
4  wife  becaufe  he  has  little  eyes  and  a  wide  mouth  ?  It  mujl  be  ad- 
4  mitted  then /  (Can  a  conclufion,  drawn  with  fo,  little  regard  to  pre- 
mifes,  poflibly  be  received  as  proof  ?)  4  it  mujl  be  admitted  then ,  that 
4  every  thing  Phyfionomifls  have  told  us  is  entirely  deditute  of 
4  foundation,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  the  in- 
4  ferences  they  attempt  to  draw  from  their  pretended  metopofcopical 
4  obfervations.’ 

Plere  is  a  decifion  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  pro¬ 
nounced  without  knowledge  of  the  caufe.  Is  it  podible  to  write  with 
fuch  a  tone  of  alfurance  on  a  fubjeft  which  a  man  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  ?  Is  it  podible  thus  to  conneft  things  fo  widely 
remote ;  firfh  to  confound  Metopofcopy  with  Phyfiognomy ,  and  then  re¬ 
ject  them  in  the  lump  ?  What,  becaufe  it  favours  of  madnefs  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  foretel,  from  the  fanciful  planetary  lineaments  of  the  forehead, 
difeafes  and  marriages,  friendfhip  and  hatred,  and  futurity  in  general, 
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mud  it  be  madnefs  too  to  fay,  that  one  forehead  announces  more 
capacity  than  another?  that  the  forehead  of  the  Apollo  indicates 
more  wifdom,  reflexion,  fpirit,  energy  and  fentiment  than  the  flat 
nofe  of  a  Negro?  Such  reafoning,  in  truth,  is  unworthy  of  the  Philo- 
fopher,  for  it  fhocks  plain  common  fenfe.  Nothing  would  be  more 
eafy  than  to  confute  Mr.  de  Bujfon  by  himfelf,  and  efpecially  by  what 
he  has  written  on  the  difference  of  animal  phyfionomies  and  on  na¬ 
tional  faces.  The  infpedtion  of  a  feries  of  foreheads,  of  eyes,  of 
nofes,  and  of  mouths,  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  demonftrate  his 
error.  Formerly,  I  grant,  it  was  but  too  common  to  confound  Phyji- 
ognomy  with  Mctopofcopy ,  and  among  the  ancient  Authors  who  have 
treated  this  fubje£t,  fcarcely  do  we  find  a  fingle  one  who  was  not 
alfo  a  Chiromancer.  Their  authority  might  miflead  vulgar  Readers, 
but  how  can  we  pardon  a  man  of  genius,  like  Bujfon ,  for  having 
amalgamated  two  things  fo  prodigioufly  different  ?  for  having  com¬ 
prehended,  in  the  fame  profcription,  the  true  and  the  falfe,  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  pretenfion  and  a  refpe£table  Science  ?  W ould  it  be  worth  the 
while,  I  do  not  fay  to  confute,  but  fo  much  as  to  quote,  to  read,  or  to 
name,  the  perfon  who  could  believe  he  traced  in  the  mouth  or  the 
eyes  of  a  Bafchkir ,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego9  the  marks 
of  a  tranfcendent  mind  ?  who  could  expeft,  on  the  promife  of  their 
phyfionomies,  from  thefe  Savages,  a  fingle  page  written  with  the  ele¬ 
gance  we  admire  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  Bujfon  ?  No  one  could 
be  more  fhocked  at  this  idea  than  Mr.  de  Bujfon  himfelf ;  and  yet  he 
was  not  afraid  to  propofe  it  as  a  queftion,  ‘  Whether  a  man  will  be 
lefs  wife  becaufe  he  has  a  wide  mouth  ?’  The  bed  way  of  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  truth  is  to  apply  a  general  maxim  to  particular  cafes : 
now,  I  afk,  to  what  would  the  application  of  Mr.  de  Biffons  propo- 
fitions  lead? 
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Addition. 

Every  page  of  my  Work  may  be  faid  to  contain  a  confutation  of 
the  illuftrious  Author  whom  I  have  been  quoting,  though  his  im¬ 
mortal  writings  prefent  us,  in  other  refpe&s,  fo  many  truths  clearly 
perceived,  fo  many  ideas  truly  fublime,  fo  many  inimitable  beauties. 
His  having  maintained  an  opinion  which  is  contradi&ed  by  experi¬ 
ments  without  number,  and  unqueftionably  by  thofe  which  he  him- 
felf  had  made,  fhall  in  no  refpeCl  diminifh  the  high  efteem  I  enter¬ 
tain  for  him.  Only  he  muft  permit  me  to  oppofe  to  his  do&rinc 
fome  examples  which  I  fhall  feleCt  at  random,  and  which  it  were 
eafy  to  multiply  to  infinity. 

The  face  of  Abraham  von  der  Huljl ,  fuch  as  it  is  prefented  in  the 
contour,  No.  1,  of  the  annexed  plate,  has  nothing  which  particularly 
diftinguifhes  it :  the  expreflion  of  its  features,  efpecially,  is  not  strik¬ 
ingly  marked,  and,  in  general,  it  is  much  lefs  characleriftic  than  every 
one  of  the  three  following  heads.  The  meaneft  Connoifieur,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  fay  that  this  is  the  phyfionomy  of  an  ordinary  man. 
The  little  we  fee  of  the  forehead  raifes  it  at  once  above  mediocrity. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  nofe,  though  this  laft 
part  does  not  announce  ftrong  fenfe,  and  has  nothing  Significant  or 
linking.  A  Phyfionomill,  be  his  ability  ever  fo  llender,  will  difcover 
in  this  portrait  a  man  of  uncommon  activity  and  energy ;  and  he  will 
form  this  judgment  from  the  contour  which  extends  from  the  fore¬ 
head  down  to  the  chin,  from  the  hair,  and,  above  all,  from  the  fpace 
between  the  eye-brows.  The  mouth  merits  no  attention :  the  ex- 
prelfion  of  it  is  too  vague,  and  the  drawing  defective. 

The  fecond  face  is  much  more  characleriftic  than  the  firft.  Not- 
withftanding  its  great  calmnefs,  and  unanimated  features,  it  announces 
a  turn  of  mind  totally  different.  In  thefe  eyelids,  in  this  nofe,  in 
Vol.  III.  G  this 
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this  mouth,  and  in  the  exterior  contour  of  the  head,  you  plainly  per¬ 
ceive  a  man  fage,  profound,  and  clear- fighted.  Durfl  an  eye  ever 
fo  little  exercifed,  how  much  lefs  the  obferving  eye  of  a  Buffon> 
lead  to  the  fufpicion,  after  thefe  fimple  contours,  after  thefe  linea¬ 
ments,  after  the  form  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part  feparately, 
that  the  man  in  queflion  is  of  middling  capacity,  fuperficial,  or  in- 
confiderate  ? 

Here  are  two  faces  more  whofe  form  and  bony  fyftem  prefent  the 
moft  obvious  and  finking  differences ;  they  are  a  farther  proof  of 
the  pofitive  fignification  of  every  feature  of  the  phyfionomy,  of  every 
form  of  head,  of  the  contour  of  every  part,  confidered  even  fepa¬ 
rately.  Will  any  one,  and  is  it  poffible  for  any  one,  to  fuppofe  that 
two  faces,  fo  differently  modelled,  can  have  a  refemblance  in  refpe£I 
of  chara£ler?  Are  you  not  conflrained  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
No.  1  all  the  figure,  and,  I  might  fay,  almoft  the  contour  of  the 
nofe  alone,  promifes  a  mind  more  firm,  more  penetrating,  than  the 
head  No.  2  ?  Neither,  indeed,  is  this  laft  deffitute  of  penetration,  but 
the  fimple  contour  of  the  eyelids  difclofes,  at  the  fame  time,  more 
fire  and  lefs  reflexion.  Every  thing  bears  the  imprefs  of  an  im¬ 
patient  a£livity,  which  eagerly  preffes  to  enter  upon  bufmefs,  car¬ 
ries  it  on  with  ardor,  and  hurries  it  to  an  iffue,  without  leaving 
to  time  the  care  of  conducing  it  to  maturity.  It  is  fufficient  to 
compare  the  two  nofes ;  and,  after  that  fingle  feature,  neither 
Mr.  de  Buff on ,  nor  a  man  a  hundred  degrees  below  Buff  on ,  will 
allow  to  Robertus  Junius  that  prudence,  and  that  firmnefs  of 
mind,  which  particularly  chara&erize  the  phyfionomy  of  Ludovicus 
de  Dieu . 
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IV.  Detached  Thoughts. 

Extracted  from  a  German  Memoir* 

e  True  genius  produces  warmth  and  fenfibility  of  temperament.’ 
(This  proportion  inverted  would  be  equally  true.)  4  It  does  not 
f  agree  with  a  phlegmatic  or  cold  difpofition.  All  its  propenfities, 

(  all  its  movements,  are  rapid,  violent,  carried  to  the  extreme/ 

(This  rule  is  by  no  means  general.  The  phlegmatic  temperament 
is  not  lefs  effential  to  genius  than  the  choleric.  One  of  thefe  tem¬ 
peraments  alone  does  not  conftitute  genius :  to  compofe  it,  the  union 
of  both  is  neceffary.  It  is  the  concourfe  of  fire  and  water  that  de¬ 
termines  the  irritability  of  the  nerves ,  on  which  every  thing  depends. 
It  frequently  happens  that  perfons  the  molt  ardent  are  totally  defti- 
tute  of  fenfibility  and  genius,  and  you  will  rifle  nothing  if  you  affirm 
of  a  man  always  ready  to  boil  over,  that  he  never  will  be  fufceptible  of 
the  real  enthufiafm  of  genius. — Abfolute  phlegm ,  I  admit,  is  not  more 
favourable  to  it ;  but  experience  proves,  neverthelefs,  that  this  fame 
phlegm,  which  fecures  us  from  a  thoufand  things  by  which  another 
is  affe6ted,  prevents  not  our  fometimes  attaching  ourfelves  in  a  very 
lively  manner  to  fuch  a  particular  objett,  which  has  efcaped  the  general 
attention.  Attra£led  accordingly  toward  this  fide,  the  molt  phlegma¬ 
tic  of  mankind  feels  the  impulfe  of  genius,  and  is  under  the  influence 
of  inipiration  to  a  certain  degree.  I  am  acquainted  with  perfons  ex- 
ceffively  cold,  who  are  inexhauftible  in  new  and  original  ideas.  It 
would  be  unjuft,  therefore,  to  refufe  them  genius,  and  it  would  like- 
wife  be  an  error  to  confider  genius  as  the  neceffary  refult  of  a  lively 
and  ardent  character.  Coldnefs,  of  itfelf,  is  no  more  inconfiftent  with 
genius,  than  warmth  is  the  infallible  indication  of  it.  Perhaps  even 
the  union  of  thefe  two  extremes  is  not  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  to  conftitute 
genius :  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  this  divine  fpark  is 
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{truck  from  the  collifion  of  the  four  temperaments,  reciprocally  act¬ 
ing  upon  and  irritating  each  other.) 

*  *  * 

£  The  pleafures  and  the  fufferings  of  the  man  of  genius  do  not  at 
c  all  refemble  the  pleafures  and  the  fufferings  of  ordinary  men.  He 
‘  feels  both  with  a  delicacy  of  which  the  others  have  no  knowledge, 

‘  and  of  which  they  are  incapable  of  fo  much  as  forming  a  con- 
4  ception.’ 

(Things  within  the  province  of  genius  are  not  to  be  conceived. 
The  ejfeEt  of  it  is  before  our  eyes ;  it  is  evident,  palpable — but  the 
cauje  remains  concealed,  whatever  pains  you  take  to  trace  it  up.  It 
is  with  genius  as  it  is  with  religion ,  which  is  not  to  be  taught .  [I  do 
not  fpeak  of  Theology,  but  of  the  immediate  fentiment  of  divine 
truth  ;  not  of  an  article  of  the  creed  which  we  have  got  by  heart,  but 
of  that  fublime  faith  which  gives  us  the  affurance  of  a  life  to  come.] 
Every  thing  that  is  divine  muft  be  felt.  Faith  is  not  to  be  acquired 
either  by  demonftration  or  by  mental  efforts,  and  we  are  juft  as  little 
in  a  condition  to  conceive  or  to  difcufs  the  properties  and  the  effence 
of  genius.  To  difcufs  its  productions,  to  attempt  an  explanation  and 
a  proof  of  what  characterizes  them,  is  to  go  about  to  demonftrate  the 
exiftence  of  that  which  is.  It  is  not  by  a  cold  analyfis  that  you  can 
make  the  beauties  of  a  phyfionomy  to  be  perceived  by  one  who  had 
not  felt  them  before.  He  who  profeffes  himfelf  the  champion  of 
genius,  certainly  is  not  a  man  of  genius ;  and  he  who  obliges  him 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  it,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  perfon  of  a 
weak  mind. 

Have  our  modern  Literati,  with  all  their  precepts,  their  rules,  and 
their  captious  criticifms,  been  able  to  prefcribe  a  fingle  one  of  the 
ftrokes  of  genius  with  which  Milton  and  Shakefpear  abound?  One 
born  blind  will  as  foon  form  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  light,  as  the  man 
without  genius  will  acquire  the  feelings  of  him  who  poffefles  it.  Ap- 
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ply  this  remark  to  the  prefent  fubje£t.  That  which  chara&erizes  the 
phyfionomy  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  which  conditutes  the  originality 
of  it,  frequently  is  a  certain  undefcribable  fomewhat,  which  neither 
can  be  defined  nor  explained,  attra£ling  or  repelling  us.  In  order  to 
feel  it,  in  order  to  receive  the  impreflions  of  it,  one  mud  have  organs 
capable  of  being  affected  by  it ;  hence  it  continually  efcapes  the  pencil 
of  the  mod  able  artids.) 

£  A  temperament  fanguine  and  fparkling  is  favourable  to  genius. 
e  This  temperament  gives  to  the  character  vivacity  and  fprightlinefs ; 
6  but  though  a  lively  and  gay  humour  be  not  incompatible  with 
‘  genius,  I  believe,  neverthelefs,  that  a  gentle  and  fublime  melancholy 
‘  is  one  of  the  mod  didin&ive  and  mod  infallible  marks  by  which 
{  it  makes  itfelf  known.  This  difpofition  is,  in  reality,  its  infepa- 
6  rable  companion.’  (I  would,  without  hefitation,  call  it  the  mother 
of  genius.)  c  It  gives  to  the  radical  chara£ter  a  tint  of  gravity 
c  and  recolle6tion,  which  predominates  over  and  redrains  the  natural 
‘  gaiety.’ 

*  *  * 


V.  Passages  extracted  from  Nicolai. 


i  . 

‘  Whatever  is  irregular  or  vicious  in  a  form,  may  proceed  equally 
*  from  caufes  external  and  caufes  internal ;  but  regularity  refults  only 
‘  from  a  perfect  agreement  between  the  caufes  which  act  inwardly 
‘  and  thofe  which  a<d  outwardly.  Hence  it  is  that  the  phyfionomy  dif- 
‘  covers  rather  the  good ,  than  the  had  fide  of  the  moral  char  abler.' 

(Yes,  but  you  mud  except  thofe  moments  when  we  are  agitated  by 
padions  which  are  hurrying  us  to  evil.) 


Vol.  III. 
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2. 

4  The  end  at  which  the  Phyfionomift  aims  is  not  merely  to  guefs 
4  at  the  chara&er  of  the  individual :  his  obje£l,  rather,  is  to  acquire 
4  a  general  knowledge  of  chara6ters/ 

(That  is  to  fay,  he  applies  himfelf  to  the  inveftigation  of  general 
figns  for  all  kinds  of  faculties  and  fenfations ;  but  his  bufinefs  after¬ 
wards  is  to  apply  to  the  individual  thofe  general  figns,  without  which 
thefe  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  us;  the  greater  part  of  our  relative 
fituations  putting  us  in  the  cafe  of  treating  from  particular  to  parti¬ 
cular.) 

3* 

c  Were  you  to  draw,  from  year  to  year,  the  portrait  of  one  and 
c  the  fame  perfon,  who  was  well  known,  you  would  be  enabled  to 
4  make  comparifons  which  would  lend  confiderable  aid  to  Phyfiog- 
4  nomy.’ 

(Still  it  would  be  neceffary  to  confine  yourfelf  to  filhouettes,  or 
figures  in  plafter ;  for  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  a  Defigner  who 
was  Obferver  and  Phyfionomift  enough  to  catch  and  to  convey  all 
the  fhades  of  thefe  changes.) 

4- 

4  The  Phyfionomift,  in  his  refearches,  will  not  forget,  before  every 
4  thing,  to  enquire,  To  what  a  degree  is  the  man  whom  he  is  ftudy- 
4  ing  fufceptible  of  the  impreffion  of  the  fenfes  ?  In  what  point  of 
4  view  does  he  contemplate  the  world  ?  What  are  the  faculties  where  - 

*  with  he  is  endowed,  and  what  ufe  is  he  able  to  make  of  them  ?* 

5- 

4  That  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  that  rapidity  of  perception, 

*  which  are  indifpenfably  requifite  to  the  Phyfionomift,  neceffarily 

4  fuppofe. 
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*  fuppofe,  perhaps,  other  intellectual  faculties,  which  he  ought  to 

*  exercife  with  the  greatefl  circumfpeCtion,  in  order  to  apply  properly 
4  the  refult  of  his  obfervations.* 

(I  admit  it ;  but  he  will  run  no  great  rifk  of  falling  into  a  miftake, 
if  he  takes  care  to  explain  his  fenfations  by  infallible  figns ;  if  he  is 
in  a  condition  to  characterize  every  faculty,  every  feeling,  and  every 
paffion,  by  the  general  (igns  which  are  adapted  to  them.  His  imagi¬ 
nation  will  then  only  ferve  him  better  to  catch  the  refemblances,  and 
to  indicate  them  with  fo  much  more  exadtnefs.) 

*  *  * 

VI.  Maximus  de  Tyr. 

i. 

From  the  Sixth  of  his  Philofophical  Difcourfes, 

*  Nothing  approaches  nearer  to  the  Divinity,  no  being  has  a  greater 

*  refemblance  to  God,  than  the  Soul  of  Man.  It  would  be  unworthy 
4  of  reafon  to  believe  that  God  fhould  have  intended  to  inclofe,  in  a 
4  deformed  body,  an  exiftence  fo  like  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  he 

*  has  adapted  this  body  to  be  the  commodious  habitation  of  an  im- 
4  mortal  Spirit :  he  has  made  it  capable  of  moving  with  eafe.  It  is, 
4  of  all  the  bodies  of  terreftrial  animals,  the  only  one  which  rears 
4  its  head  toward  heaven ;  the  one  whofe  ftature  is  the  molt  ma- 
4  jeftic,  the  belt  proportioned,  and  moft  beautiful.  His  bulk  has  in  it 
4  nothing  exceffive,  his  natural  force  nothing  alarming.  He  fmks  not 
4  under  an  unwieldy  load,  and  his  equilibrium  is  not  overturned  by 
4  immoderate  levity.  He  refills  not  the  touch  by  unyielding  hard- 
4  nefs ;  his  coldnefs  does  not  make  him  crawl  on  the  ground ;  his 
4  warmth  raifes  him  not  into  the  air ;  nor  does  the  loofe  texture  of 
6  his  parts  oblige  him  to  fwim.  He  is  not  fo  voracious  as  to  feed  on 

4  raw 
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‘  raw  flefh,  nor  To  feeble  as  to  be  reduced  to  exift  on  the  herbs  of  the 
‘  field :  he  is  condituted  for  all  the  fun6lions  which  he  ought  to 
‘  exercife.  Formidable  to  the  wicked,  he  is  amiable  to  the  good. 
‘  Nature  teaches  him  to  walk,  Genius  to  fly,  Art  to  fwim.  He 
‘  cultivates  the  earth,  and  nourifhes  himfelf  with  the  fruits  of  it. 
*  His  colour  is  pleafing,  his  limbs  folid,  his  countenance  graceful, 
c  and  the  beard  becomes  him.  Under  fuch  a  form  of  body  the 
‘  Greeks  reprefented  their  gods ;  under  fuch  a  form  they  worfhipped 
‘  them.’ 

(Why  have  I  not  fufficient  eloquence,  why  have  I  not  fufficiently 
the  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  my  Readers,  to  transfufe  into  them 
the  delight  which  I  feel,  when  I  contemplate  the  wonderful  dru&ure 
of  the  human  frame  !  Why  am  I  deftitute  of  the  ability  of  collecting, 
from  the  languages  of  all  nations,  expreffions  the  molt  energetic  to 
fix  the  attention  of  men  on  their  fellow-men,  and  thus  bring  them 
back  to  themfelves?  I  fhould  be  the  fird  to  defpife  my  Work,  did  I 
not  fomewhat  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  this  grand  defign. 
I  fhould  hold  myfelf  inexcufable  for  having  dared  to  undertake  a 
talk  fo  painful,  were  I  animated  by  motives  lefs  powerful.  Never 
will  there  be  an  Author  by  vocation,  if  mine  is  not  decided.  The 
flighted  trait,  the  lead  infle&ion  of  the  face,  retrace,  to  me,  the  wifdom 
and  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator :  every  new  meditation  plunges  me 
into  a  delicious  revery,  and  I  awake  from  it  only  to  congratulate 
myfelf  on  the  felicity  of  being  a  man. 

In  the  fmalled  contour  of  the  human  body,  much  more  in  the 
whole — in  the  minuted  part,  much  more  in  the  complete  druClure 
of  the  fabric,  however  impaired  by  old  age,  I  ever  acknowledge  the 
omnipotent  hand  of  God.  When  I  give  myfelf  up  to  this  dudy,  my 
heart,  all  on  dre,  is  no  longer  capable  of  diving,  with  fufficient  calm- 
nefs,  to  the  bottom  of  thefe  divine  revelations ;  I  am  feized  with  a  reli¬ 
gious  horror,  and  my  homage  appears  to  me  neither  fufficiently  pure 
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nor  fufficiently  refpetful ;  in  vain  I  endeavour  to  exprefs  my  admi¬ 
ration  ;  words,  and  even  figns,  are  wanting. 

Incomprehenfible  Jehovah!  who  haft  manifefted  thyfelf  in  thy 
works,  what  is  then  this  veil  which  covers  our  eyes,  and  which  pre¬ 
vents  our  feeing  what  is  clearly  before  us?  Will  the  vifible  never 
manifeft  to  us  the  inviftble?  Shall  we  never  find  our  fellow-men  in 
ourfelves,  and  ourfelves  in  our  fellow-men  ?  How  is  it  poflible  not  to 
trace  and  to  acknowledge  God  in  what  we  are,  and  in  every  thing  that 
furrounds  us !) 

‘  Figure  to  yourfelf  a  tranfparent  brook  which  has  overflowed  the 
4  plain ;  the  flowers  with  which  it  is  enamelled  are  concealed  under 
e  the  waters,  but  penetrate  the  furface.  This  is  the  emblem  of  an 
4  exalted  foul,  placed  in  a  beautiful  body.  You  behold  it  fhining 
4  through  the  cover  which  infolds  it ;  it  difplays  itfelf  outwardly,  and 
4  diffufes  its  luftre.  A  young  body,  well  conformed,  is  a  tree  in  blof- 
4  fom,  which  will  fhortly  yield  the  moft  exquifite  fruit.  Juft  as  a 
4  glowing  dawn  precedes  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  promifes  a  fine  day, 
4  fo  the  early  beauties  of  the  perfon  are  the  harbingers  of  a  foul 
4  adorned  with  virtues,  which  are  haftening  to  Ihine  in  all  their 
*  Iplendor/ 

*  *  * 

VII.  Passages  extracted  from  a  German  Manuscript. 

4  There  is  as  much  relation  between  the  face  of  man  and  that  of 
4  woman,  as  there  is  between  manhood  and  youth. 

4  We  know,  by  experience,  that  the  harfhnefs  or  delicacy  of  out- 
4  lines  is  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  or  gentlenefs  of  the  charater. 
4  A  new  proof  that  Nature  has  inverted  her  creatures  with  forms  cor- 
4  refponding  to  their  completion. 

4  Thefe  external  figns  cannot  efcape  a  mind  fufceptible  of  feel- 
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*  ing.  We  accordingly  fee  children  teftify  a  decided  averfion  for 

*  a  perfon  who  is  falfe,  vindiXive,  or  treacherous,  while  they  eagerly 
4  cleave  to  one  who  is  gentle  and  affable,  even  without  knowing 
4  him. 

4  The  reflexions  which  arife  out  of  this  fubjeX  prefent  three  diffe- 
4  rent  caufes,  colour ,  lineament ,  and  mimicry . 

4  White ,  generally  fpeaking,  pleafes  the  eye ;  black,  on  the  contrary, 
‘  excites  gloomy  and  unpleafant  ideas.  This  difference  of  impreflion 

*  arifes  from  the  natural  averfion  we  have  to  darknefs,  and  our  predi- 
4  leXion  in  favour  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  light ;  a  predilec- 
4  tion  to  be  found  even  in  animals,  many  of  whom  fuffer  themfelves 
4  to  be  attraXed  by  the  luStre  of  light  and  fire.  The  reafons  for 
4  which  we  love  light  are,  befides,  of  eafy  explanation.  It  is  light 
4  that  procures  for  us  an  exaX  knowledge  of  objeXs ;  it  fupplies 
4  nourishment  to  the  mind,  ever  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  new  difco- 
4  very :  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  relieve  our  neceffities,  and  to  efcape 
4  impending  dangers.  There  is  then  a  phyfionomy  of  colours .  Some  are 

*  particularly  pleafing,  others  equally  offenfive.’  (And  why  ?  It  is 
becaufe  every  colour  is  the  effeX  of  a  caufe  which  has  fome  relation 
to  us,  which  is  confonant  or  repugnant  to  our  charaXer.  Colours 
produce  relations  between  the  objeX  from  which  they  proceed  and 
the  fubjeX  which  refleXs  them.  Thus  they  are  not  only  individually 
charaXeriftic,  but  they  become  ftill  more  fo  from  the  agreeable  or 
difagreeable  impreffion  which  they  occafion.  Here  then  is  a  new 
field  of  fpeculation  opening  upon  us  ;  a  new  ray  of  this  truth,  clearer 
than  the  meridian  fun-beam  :  all  is  phyfionomy ,  every  thing  has  a  reference 
to  phyfionomy.) 

4  Every  part  of  the  body  has  its  Signification :  hence  in  the  combined 
4  whole  that  aftonifhing  expreffion,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  prompt 
‘  and  unerring  judgment  of  every  objeX.  Hence  it  is,  to  produce 
4  only  the  molt  Striking  inftances,  hence  it  is  that,  at  firSt  fight,  every 
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4  one  will  pronounce  the  elephant  to  be  a  very  fagacious,  and  the 
4  fifh  a  very  ftupid  animal. 

4  Let  us  now  defcend  a  little  into  detail.  The  upper  part  of 
4  the  face,  down  to  the  root  of  the  nofe,  is  the  feat  of  thought,  the 
4  place  where  our  projeXs  and  refolutions  are  formed.  It  is  the  office 
4  of  the  under  part  of  the  face  to  unfold  them. 

4  A  nofe  remarkably  prominent,  and  an  advancing  mouth/  (this 
decifion  is  too  vague,  and  cannot  be  admitted  in  an  abfolute  fenfe) 

4  announce  a  great  talker,  a  man  prefumptuous,  heedlefs,  raffi,  irnpu- 
4  dent,  knavifh :  and  thefe  traits  indicate,  in  general,  all  the  faults 
4  which  fuppofe  boldnefs  in  enterprize,  and  promptitude  of  execution.’ 
(This  vague  and  keen  decifion  is  entirely  in  the  tafle  of  the  ancient 
Phyfionomifts.) 

4  The  nofe  contains  the  expreffion  of  irony  and  of  difdain.  An 
4  upper  lip  turned  upwards  is  the  fign  of  effrontery,  and  fometimes 
4  of  menace.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  under  lip  which  projeXs, 
4  it  denotes  a  vain-glorious  ftupid  fellow. 

4  Thefe  ftgns  become  ftill  more  expreffive  by  the  manner  of  bearing 
4  the  head,  whether  it  be  raifed  aloft  with  a  haughty  air,  or  whether 
4  it  dart  infolent  looks  on  every  fide.  The  former  of  thefe  attitudes 
4  marks  difdain,  and  the  nofe  always  efficacioufly  concurs  with  it ; 
4  the  other  gefture  is  the  effence  of  audacioufnefs,  and  then  decides, 
4  at  the  fame  time,  the  play  of  the  under  lip. 

4  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  under  part  of  the  face  retreats,  it 
4  promifes  a  man  difcreet,  modeft,  grave,  and  referved  :  his  faults  will 
4  be  falffiood  and  obftinacy.’  (That  is  not  fo  pofitive.  A  prominent 
chin  is  much  more  frequently  the  indication  of  cunning,  than  a  chin 
which  retreats.  The  latter  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  phyfionomy 
of  an  enterprizing  man.) 

4  A  ftraight  nofe  announces  gravity;  its  inflexions,  a  character  noble 
4  and  generous;  (but  this  is  only  in  delicate  phyfionomies.)  An 
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6  upper  up  flattened  upon  the  teeth  (and  which  fhuts  badly)"is  a 
£  mark  of  timidity ;  an  under  lip  of  the  fame  form  indicates  a  man 
4  circumfpeft  in  his  words. 

e  We  have  hitherto  examined  the  face  according  to  its  length;  let 
4  us  now  take  it  in  its  breadth. 

4  Confidered  in  this  point  of  view,  it  prefents  two  general  fpecies. 
4  In  the  former,  the  cheeks  form  two  furfaces  almoft  equal,  the  nofe 
4  rifes  in  the  middle  as  an  eminence,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  pro- 
4  duces  the  effe6l  of  a  cut  extended  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  the  curve 
4  of  the  jaws  is  faintly  marked.  With  fuch  dimenfions  the  breadth 
4  of  the  face  is  always  difproportioned  to  its  length  ;  hence  it  affumes 
4  a  heavy  lumpifh  air,  which  fuppofes  a  mind,  in  all  refpe&s,  con- 
4  tracled — a  chara£ter  fundamentally  obftinate  and  inflexible.  In 
4  faces  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  the  ridge  of  the  nofe  is  ftrongly  marked ; 
4  on  both  fides  all  the  parts  form  among  themfelves  acute  angles ; 
4  the  bone  of  the  cheek  does  not  appear ;  the  corners  of  the  lips 
4  retire,  and  the  mouth  likewife,  unlefs  it  is  concentrated  in  an  oval 
4  aperture  :  finally,  the  jaws  terminate  toward  the  chin  in  a  fharp 
4  point.  Faces  thus  conformed  promife  a  mind  more  acute,  more 
4  crafty,  and  more  active,  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  clafs. 

4  The  extremes  of  a  phyfionomy  of  this  firfl  clafs  would  prefent 
4  to  my  eyes  the  image  of  a  man  filled  with  the  molt  inordinate 
4  felf-love ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  would  depift  a  heart  the  molt  up- 
4  right,  and  the  mod;  generous,  animated  with  an  ardent  zeal  for 
4  humanity. 

4  Extremes ,  I  am  well  aware,  are  feldom  met  with  in  nature ;  but 
4  when  we  are  navigating  in  an  unknown  fea,  thefe  muff  be  our 
4  guides,  and  ferve  as  lights.  The  tranfitions  which  Nature' obferves, 
4  in  all  her  works,  make  themfelves,  in  that  cafe,  more  perceptible, 
4  and  bring  us  back  to  proper  bounds. 

4  In  purfuing  my  hypothefis  of  proportions,  I  think  I  am  able  to 
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4  apply  it  to  nature  in  its  combination.  A  broad  face  fuppofes  a 
4  fhort  neck,  a  broad  back,  and  broad  fhoulders.  Perfons  thus  con- 
4  touted  are  interefted,  and  detoute  of  the  moral  feeling.  A  face 
4  narrow  and  long  is  affociated  with  a  long  neck,  narrow  and  bend- 
. 4  ing  fhoulders,  and  a  {lender  form.  I  fhould  expert  from  perfons 
4  of  this  fort  more  integrity  and  difintereftednefs  than  from  the  pre- 
4  ceding,  and,  in  general,  alfo,  more  of  the  focial  virtues. 

4  Our  features  and  our  characters  undergo  great  changes,  accord- 
4  ing  to  the  education  we  receive,  the  fituation  in  which  we  are 
4  placed,  and  the  events  of  our  life.  And  it  is  this  which  juftifies 
4  Phyfiognomy  in  declining  to  undertake  either  to  give  an  account 
4  of  the  origin  of  the  features,  or  to  predict  their  fignification  for  the 
4  time  to  come :  it  is  after  the  face  itfelf,  and  independently  of  all 
4  unforefeen  alteration,  that  it  ought  to  determine  what  fuch  a  man 
4  is  capable  of  being.  The  Phyfionomift  will,  at  mofl,  take  upon 
4  himfelf  to  add :  Such  will  be  the  influence  exercifled  over  him  by  reaflon, 
*  fltfdove,  fenfuality :  no  change  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  inflexibility  of 
6  fuch  a  per  [on  ;  while  the  foft  and  pliant  temper  of  this  other  may  induce 
4  him  to  yield  and  relax . 

4  Thefe  modifications  explain  the  reafon  why  fo  many  perfons 
4  feem  born  for  the  condition  in  which  they  are  placed,  even  when 
4  they  have  been  placed  there  againft  their  inclination  by  chance 
4  alone.  They  account  for  the  impofmg,  fevere,  or  pedantic  air  of 
4  the  Prince,  the  Gentleman,  or  the  Superintendent  of  a  houfe  of 
4  corre£lion ;  the  deje£led  and  grovelling  air  of  the  fubjeft,  the  do- 
4  meflic,  the  flave ;  the  If  iff  and  affefted  air  of  a  coquette.  The 
4  reiterated  imprehions  made  upon  our  character  by  circumflances 
4  are  far  more  powerful  than  thofe  of  nature.’  (This  will  only  be  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced  Obferver,  who  attaches  himfelf  to  the 
moveable  parts  of  the  phyfionomy  rather  than  to  the  folid.)  4  But  it 
4  is  equally  true,  that  one  may  eafily  diftinguifh  a  man  naturally  mean 
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£  and  contemptible,  from  a  man  who  has  been  reduced  to  a  fervile 
4  condition  by  misfortune ;  an  Upftart,  elevated  by  fortune  above  his 
4  equals,  from  a  man  of  great  talents,  whom  Nature  exalted  above 
4  the  herd.’  (No  one  is  naturally  mean  and  contemptible ;  but,  in 
certain  circumflances,  fome  will  be  capable  of  degrading  themfelves 
much  fooner  than  others.)  £  A  man  thoroughly  mean  and  contempti- 
£  ble  will  difeover  himfelf,  in  the  hate  of  flavery,  by  a  wide  open 
£  mouth,  a  proje£ling  under  lip,  or  a  wrinkled  nofe,  and  you  will 
£  difeover  in  all  thefe  features  a  declared  void.  You  will  find  in 
4  him  the  fame  features,  if  he  occupy  an  eminent  ftation,  but,  in  that 
4  cafe,  they  will  indicate  felf-fufficiency  and  arrogance.  A  man  really 
£  great  announces  his  fuperiority  by  an  affured  and  open  look ;  the 
£  moderation  of  his  chara&er  will  appear  in  lips  beautifully  clofed. 
4  If  he  is  reduced  to  fervitude,  you  will  read  in  his  down-call  eyes 
£  the  vexation  he  feels :  his  mouth  will  continue  fhut,  to  fupprefs 
4  unavailing  complaints. 

£  If  thefe  different  caufes  produce  permanent  imprelfions,  extra- 
£  ordinary  emotions  of  foul  imprefs  likewife  on  the  phyfionomy 
£  tranfitory  effe£ls.  Thefe  are,  in  truth,  more  ftrongly  marked  than 
4  the  features  would  be  in  a  Hate  of  reft,  but  they  are  not  the  lefs 
4  determined  by  the  primitive  nature  of  thofe  features ;  and  on  com- 
4  paring  feveral  faces  agitated  by  the  fame  paffion,  you  will  eafily 
4  perceive  the  differences  of  moral  chara£ler.  The  anger  of  an 
4  unreafonable  man,  for  example,  will  only  provoke  laughter ;  and 
4  that  of  a  felf-conceited  perfon  will  burft  out  with  fury.  On  the 
4  contrary,  a  generous  mind,  when  roufed,  will  only  endeavour  to 
4  reprefs  his  adverfary,  and  make  him  blufh  at  his  injuftice  :  a  benefi- 
4  cent  heart  will  mingle  a  fentiment  of  affliction  with  his  reproaches, 
4  and  try  to  lead  the  aggreffor  to  repentance. 

4  The  forrow  of  a  vulgar  mind  will  be  querulous  and  noify;  that 
4  of  a  vain  man  tirefome  and  difgufting.  A  tender  heart  melts  into 
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tears,  and  communicates  its  wo.  A  grave  and  ferious  man  fhuts  it 
up  in  his  own  bread;  if  it  appears  upon  his  face,  the  mufcles  of  the 
cheeks  will  be  drawn  back  toward  the  eyes,  and  the  forehead  will 
be  more  or  lefs  wrinkled. 

£  Love,  in  a  ferocious  mind,  is  blunt,  rough,  and  ardent :  in  a  felf- 
complacent  perfon  this  paffion  has  fomething  difguftful,  and  difco- 
vers  itfelf  by  a  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  by  an  affected  fimper,  by 
contorfions  of  the  mouth,  and  a  dimpling  of  the  cheeks.  A  man 
of  exceffive  fenfibility  will  exprefs  his  tendemefs  by  an  air  of  lan- 
guifhment ;  his  humid  eyes  and  contra6led  mouth  will  give  him 
the  complete  appearance  of  a  fuppliant.  Finally,  the  man  of  fenfe 
will  blend  a  certain  degree  of  gravity  even  with  his  amorous  affec¬ 
tions  :  he  will  fix  a  fteady  look  on  the  objedt  which  interefls  him  ; 
his  open  forehead  and  the  features  of  his  face  will  immediately 
convince  us  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  fpeak  what  he  feels. 

‘  In  a  word,  the  fenfations  of  a  fober  mind  do  not  break  out  in 
violent  figns :  thofe  of  a  vulgar  perfon  declare  themfelves  by  gri¬ 
maces,  and,  for  this  reafon,  are  not  adapted  to  the  fchool  of  the 
Artift.  But  the  Phyfionomifi  and  the  Moralift  will  make  a  dexte¬ 
rous  ufe  of  them,  as  a  warning  to  youth  not  to  give  way  to  vehe¬ 
ment  emotions,  the  confequences  of  which  are  equally  troublefome 
and  unpleafant. 

f  The  fenfations  of  a  benevolent  heart  intereft  and  affe£t  us,  they 
fometimes  infpire  even  refpeft :  thofe  of  the  wicked  are  terrible, 
odious,  or  ridiculous. 

e  Emotions,  frequently  repeated,  leave  imprefiions  fo  deep,  that 
they  often  refemble  thofe  of  nature ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  it  may  be 
boldly  concluded  that  the  heart  is  predifpofed  to  receive  them. 
This  obfervation  demonflrates  how  ufeful  it  is  to  render  the  fpe6la- 
cle  of  fuffering  humanity,  familiar  to  young  people,  and  to  lead 
them  fometimes  to  the  bed  of  a  dying  perfon. 
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4  Frequent  commerce  and  intimate  union  between  two  perfons 
4  affimilate  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not  only  their  humours  be- 
4  come  fafhioned,  as  it  were,  in  the  fame  mould,  but  even  their  phyli- 
4  onomy  and  tone  of  voice  contraCt  a  certain  analogy.  I  know  a 
4  multitude  of  examples  of  this  fort. 

4  Every  man  has  his  favourite  gefture.  Were  it  poffible  to  fur- 
4  prize  him,  and  to  delineate  him  in  this  attitude,  it  would  furniffi  a 
4  clear  and  diftinCt  explanation  of  his  whole  chara&er. 

4  The  fame  thing  would  happen  were  it  poffible  to  reprefent  fuc- 
4  ceffively,  and  with  the  greateft  exaClnefs,  all  the  movements  in  every 
4  individual.  Thefe  movements  would  be  exceedingly  varied,  and 
4  equally  rapid,  in  a  man  of  vivacity ;  more  uniform  and  grave  in  a 
4  cold  and  fedate  temperament. 

4  On  the  fuppofition  that  a  collection  of  individuals,  drawn  after 
4  the  ideal,  would  confiderably  promote  the  knowledge  of  man,  and 
4  become,  in  fome  meafure,  a  Science  of  characters,  I  am  not  the  lefs 
4  certain,  on  that  account,  that  the  collection  of  all  the  changes  of 
4  the  face  of  the  fame  perfon  would  prefent  us  with  the  hiltory  of  his 
4  heart.  We  ffiould  fee  there,  for  example,  on  one  fide,  to  what  a 
4  degree  the  character  of  a  man  without  cultivation  is  at  once  timid 
4  and  prefumptuous ;  on  the  other,  how  far  it  is  poffible  to  form  him 
4  by  the  affiftance  of  reafon  and  experience. 

4  What  a  fchool  for  a  young  man,  to  compare  Jesus  Christ, 

4  teaching  the  people — demanding  of  the  Jews,  Whom  Jeek  ye  ? — in 
4  an  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethfemane — weeping  over  the  fate  of 
4  Jerufalem — expiring  on  the  crofs !  In  every  fituation  would  ap- 
4  pear  the  fame  God  Man ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  prodigious  dif- 
4  ference  of  circumftances,  in  every  fituation  the  fame  great  traits  of 

a  miraculous  power,  of  a  reafon  more  than  human,  of  a  gentlenefs 
4  truly  divine. 

4  How  intereffing  and  inftruCtive  would  it  be  to  compare  King  Bel- 

4  Jhazzar , 
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c  Jhazzar ,  at  the  beginning  of  his  fead,  in  the  height  of  mirth  and 
6  jollity  ;  and  turning  pale  with  terror  at  fight  of  the  hand  writing  on 
4  the  wall,  the  fentence  of  his  condemnation  ! 

4  To  compare  Cejar,  joking  with  the  pirates  who  had  taken  him 
c  prifoner — melting  into  tears  at  fight  of  Pompey  s  head — finking  un- 
4  der  the  daggers  of  his  alfallins,  and  calling  on  Brutus  a  look  of 
4  tendernefs :  Et  tu  Brute ! 

4  Feeling  exerting  its  influence  in  a  decided  manner  on  the  organs 
4  of  voice,  mull  there  not  be  for  every  individual  a  primitive  tone  of 
4  voice,  in  which  all  the  other  tones  unite,  of  which  his  voice  is  fuf- 
4  ceptible  ?  And  mud  not  this  primitive  tone  be  that  which  we  em- 
4  ploy  in  our  calmell  moments,  in  our  ordinary  converfation  ?  I  be- 
4  lieve  fo,  fince  the  face,  in  a  date  of  rell,  contains  the  principle  of 
4  all  the  traits  which  it  can  adopt. 

4  It  would  be  neceffary  then  for  a  Mufician  of  ability  to  apply 
4  himfelf  to  coiled,  to  clafs,  and  to  chara£lerize  thefe  different  tones ; 

4  and,  after  a  certain  time,  we  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  indicate 
4  exa&ly  the  natural  found  of  voice  belonging  to  every  face;  except- 
4  ing,  however,  the  differences  which  arife  from  a  vitiated  conform- 
4  ation,  and  from  difeafe  in  general.  Tallnefs  of  llature  and  a  Hat 
4  chell  will  be  the  ufual  marks  of  a  weak  voice. 

4  This  idea,  which  it  is  certainly  ealier  to  conceive  than  to  execute, 
4  ftruck  me  in  refleCling  upon  the  infinite  variety  with  which  I  every 
4  day  hear  the  words  yes  and  no  pronounced. 

4  Whether  thefe  words  are  ufed  in  an  affirmative  or  decifive  fenfe, 
4  as  figns  of  joy  or  uneafmefs,  in  jell  or  earned,  the  tone  with  which 
4  they  are  pronounced  will  always  be  different ;  and,  among  a  variety 
4  of  perfons  who  may  employ  them  to  exprefs  the  fame  meaning  and 
4  the  fame  feelings,  every  one  will  dill  have  his  particular  pronunci- 
4  ation  correfponding  to  his  charaCler.  The  tone  he  alfumes  will  be 
4  frank  or  diffident,  grave  or  airy,  affeClionate  or  carelefs,  gentle  or 
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*  peevifh,  quick  or  flow.  How  fignificant  are  all  thefe  {hades,  and 
6  with  what  truth  do  they  paint  the  flate  of  the  mind ! 

4  As  it  is  clearly  demonftrated  by  experience  that  the  moft  profound 
4  Thinker  has  fometimes  an  air  of  abfence,  the  moft  intrepid  man  an 
c  embarraffed  look,  the  gentleft  an  appearance  of  anger,  and  that  the 
4  calmeft  fhews  marks  of  inward  trouble,  might  it  not  be  poflible,  with 
4  the  help  of  thefe  acceffory  traits,  to  eftablifh  an  ideal  reprefentation 
4  for  every  emotion  of  the  foul  ?  This  would  be  rendering  an  efiential 
4  fervice  to  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies ;  this  would  be  to  carry  it 
4  to  its  higheft  degree  of  perfe£lion/ 

*  *  * 

4 

VIII.  Huart. 

X. 

4  There  are  people  of  fenfe  who  do  not  appear  fo :  there  are  fome 
4  who  appear  fenfible,  and  yet  are  not.  Others  have  neither  the 
4  reality  nor  the  appearance  of  fenfe :  and,  finally,  fome  pofiefs  both 
4  the  one  and  the  other.* 

(This  manner  of  fpeaking  is  only  relative,  and  it  is  always  necefiary 
to  afk,  To  whom  does  this  appear  Jo?  The  Phyfionomift  will  not 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  appearances ;  he  examines  them,  he 
ftudies  them  with  attention,  perfuaded  that  every  appearance  is  founded 
upon  a  reality.) 

2. 

4  The  Son  muft  frequently  pay  for  the  talents  of  his  Father/ 

(This  remark  is  perfe£tly  well  founded,  and  I  think  I  have  already 
faid  fomewhere,  that  there  is  nothing  more  rare  than  an  illujlrious  Jon  of 
an  illujlrious  father.) 


3.  4  Prema- 
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c  Premature  reafon,  in  an  exceflive  degree,  is  the  forerunner  of 
*  folly/ 

4- 

*  Without  conception  there  can  be  no  birth/ 

(Exa6l  not  then  from  any  one  a  fruit  of  which  he  has  not  received 
the  germ.  Of  what  importance,  of  what  utility  will  be  the  office  of 
Phyfiognomy,  if  ffie  becomes  a  fkilful  midwife  to  lend  her  aid  to 
minds  which  have  need  of  it,  and  to  adminifter  fuch  aid  in  proper 
feafon !) 

5- 

c  The  figure  of  the  head  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  when  it  feems  mo- 
‘  delled  on  the  form  of  a  hollow  bowl,  a  little  flattened  on  both  fides, 
‘  and  rifing  into  a  protuberance  toward  the  forehead  and  occiput. 
‘  A  forehead  too  flat,  and  an  occiput  with  an  exceflive  declivity,  fay 
4  very  little  in  favour  of  the  underflanding/ 

(Even  when  you  have  compreffed  fuch  a  form  on  the  fides,  the 
profile  of  the  whole  head  will  be  rather  circular  than  oval.  It  is 
fufficient  then  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  profile  of  a 
well-proportioned  head,  comprehending  in  it  the  prominence  of  the 
nofe,  will  always  defcribe,  more  or  lefs,  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  whereas 
the  nofe  being  abftracted,  it  will  approach  the  oval.  The  Author 
fays,  e  that  a  forehead  too  flat  fays  very  little  in  favour  of  the  under- 
4  Handing/  I  agree  with  him,  if  he  means  a  grofs  flattening  of  the 
whole  furface  of  the  forehead ;  but  I  have  known  perfons  uncom¬ 
monly  judicious  whofe  forehead  was  flraight  as  a  board,  though  only 
in  the  part  which  furmounts  and  feparates  the  eyebrows.  It  is  the 
pofition  and  curve  of  the  arch  of  the  forehead  which,,  more  than  all 
the  reft,  muft  determine  the  cafe  in  queftion.) 


6.  ‘  Man 
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£  Man  has  infinitely  more  brain  than  any  animal  deftitute  of  reafon  ; 
e  on  emptying  the  fculls  of  two  oxen,  even  of  the  largeft  fize,  there 
£  would  not  be  enough  to  fill  that  of  a  man  of  the  fmalleft  ftature. 
e  More  or  lefs  of  brain  indicates  alfo  more  or  lefs  of  reafon/ 

7* 

£  The  fruits  which  have  molt  rind  have  alfo  leaft  juice.  The 
c  larger  a  head  is,  the  more  loaded  with  bone  and  flefh,  the  lefs  brain 
£  it  contains. 

£  A  mafs  of  bone,  of  flefh,  and  fat,  is  a  cumberfome  burden,  which 
£  clogs  the  operations  of  the  foul/ 

8. 

£  The  head  of  a  judicious  man  is,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a  delicate 
£  conformation,  and  fenfible  to  the  flighted;  impreffions/ 

(This  does  by  no  means  approach  to  a  general  rule ;  but,  even  on 
the  fuppofition  of  its  being  adopted  with  certain  reftri£tions,  it  could 
be  applied,  at  mofl,  to  fpeculative  heads  only.  A  man  of  execution  has 
need  of  a  bony  fyftem  more  robuft.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
more  rare  than  a  man  in  whom  is  united  great  fenfibility  to  great  refo- 
lution.  The  fenfibility  and  energy  of  fuch  chara£ters  depend  lefs  on 
the  foftnefs  of  the  flefh  and  hardnefs  of  the  bones;  than  on  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  elafticity  of  the  nerves.) 

9- 

£  Galen  fays,  that  a  great  belly  announces  a  vulgar  mind.’  (It 
might  be  added,  with  juft  as  much,  or  with  juft  as  little  foundation, 
that  a  fine  fliape  announces  mental  acutenefs.  I  fet  no  great  value 
on  thofe  axioms  which  expofe  a  man  of  fenfe  to  be  ranked,  by  a 

Angle 
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fingle  ftroke  of  the  pen,  in  the  clafs  of  idiots.  It  is  certain  that  a 
great  belly  is  not  a  pofitive  fign  of  wifdom :  it  denotes  rather  a  fen- 
fuality  always  prejudicial  to  the  intelle&ual  faculties :  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  I  cannot  fubfcribe  purely  and  fimply  to  the  decifion  of 
Galen ,  unlefs  it  be  explained  by  indications  more  certain.) 

10. 

*  According  to  Arifiotle,  the  fmalleft  heads  contain  moft  fenfe/ 
(With  all  the  deference  due  to  the  great  Arifiotle,  this  is  what  may  be 
called  talking  at  random.  It  frequently  happens  that  by  one  of  thofe 
accidents  which  retard  or  precipitate  growth,  a  fmall  head  may  be 
found  placed  on  a  great  body,  or  a  great  head  on  a  fmall  body ;  but 
will  it  follow,  without  a  more  precife  determination,  that  a  head  great 
or  fmall  muft  be  fenfible  or  ftupid,  merely  on  account  of  its  lize  ? 
I  fhould  not  expe£t,  without  doubt,  extraordinary  fenfe  from  a  great 
head,  with  a  little  triangular  forehead,  or  whofe  fcull  is  overloaded 
with  flefh  and  fat ;  but  fmall  heads  of  the  fame  fpecies,  efpecially  if 
they  are  round,  equally  indicate  exceflive  ftupidity,  and  their  brutality 
is  fo  much  the  more  infupportable,  that  they  have  fome  pretenfions 
to  underftanding.) 

11. 

*  I  do  not  dillike  a  fmall  body  whofe  head  is  a  little  too  large,  and 
c  a  great  body  with  a  head  a  little  under  fize.’  (Admitted,  if  it  is 
only  a  little.  But  it  is  much  better,  however,  when  the  head  is  fo 
proportioned  to  the  reft  of  the  body  as  to  prefent  no  contrail;  from 
either  its  largenefs  or  littlenefs.) 

12. 

6  Memory  and  imagination  have  that  refemblancc  to  judgment 
*  which  the  monkey  has  to  man.’ 
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‘  Hardnefs  or  foftnefs  of  flefh  has  no  influence  on  genius,  unlefs 

*  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  correfponds  for  it  is  well  known  that 
‘  this  laft  is  frequently  of  a  complexion  altogether  different  from  the 
‘  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  if  the  flefh  and  the  brain  both  agree 

*  in  foftnefs,  it  will  be  a  bad  fign  of  both  the  judgment  and  the  ima- 

‘  sanation.5 

O 

14* 

*  The  humours  which  occafion  the  foftnefs  of  the  flefh  are  phlegm 

*  and  the  blood :  of  a  nature  too  watery,  they  engender,  according  to 
‘  Galen ,  brutifhnefs  and  ffupidity.  On  the  contrary,  the  humours 
‘  which  harden  the  flefh  are  bile  and  melancholy ;  and  they  contain 
‘  the  germ  of  reafon  and  wifdom.  Roughnefs  and  hardnefs  of  flefh 
8  are,  therefore,  favourable  figns :  foftnefs,  on  the  contrary,  indicates 

*  a  weak  memory,  a  narrow  underffanding,  and  a  barren  imagina- 

*  tion.5 

(Do  not  let  us  confound  foftnefs  of  flefh  with  that  happy  flexibility 
which  announces  underffanding  much  more  than  rough  flefh.  I 
fhall  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  a  flefh  rough  or  leathery  pafs  for 
the  charafteriftic  mark  of  fenfe;  and  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  my 
judgment,  to  confider  the  foftnefs  of  flefh  as  the  indication  of  ftupi- 
dity :  but  I  could  wifh  a  diffin£lion  to  be  made  between  foft  and  lax 
or fpongy,  between  rough  and frm.  Generally  fpeaking,  fpongy  flefh 
denotes  ffupidity  more  frequently  than  firm  flefh :  this  is  a  decided 
point.  Quorum  perdura  caro  ef,  ii  tar  do  ingenio  funt ;  quorum  autem 
mollis  ef,  ingeniofi  *.  Arist.  Lib.  III.  What  a  contradi£iion  !  But 
it  would  difappear,  if  you  were  to  tranflate  perdura  by  leathery  and 
rough ,  and  mollis  by  tender  and  delicate.) 


*  rerfoas  whofe  fiefti  is  hard  are  flow  of  underftanding ;  but  thofe  who  have  foft  flefh  are  ingenious. 

15.  ‘  In 
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*  In  order  to  know  whether  the  conftitution  of  the  brain  corre- 

*  fponds  to  that  of  the  flefh,  it  is  necelfary  to  examine  the  hair  of 

*  the  head.  Is  it  black,  ftrong,  and  rough?  it  announces  a  found 

*  judgment  and  a  happy  imagination.’  (For  Heaven’s  fake,  do  not  let 
us  generalize  fo  violently.  At  the  moment  I  write,  I  recolle£l  a  man 
of  a  very  weak  underhanding,  whofe  hair  is  precifely  of  this  defcrip- 
tion.  Rough  and  roughnefs  are  exprefhons  which  excite  difagreeable 
ideas,  and  can  be  taken  only  in  an  unpleafant  fenfe.)  c  Hair  foft  and 
‘  white  indicates,  at  mod,  a  good  memory.’  (Still  this  is  not  faying 
enough.  White  hair  is  the  mark  of  a  delicate  organization,  which  is 
altogether  as  capable  of  receiving  the  impreffions  of  objefls,  as  of  pre- 
ferving  the  fgns  of  them.) 

16. 

*  Would  any  one  know  more  precifely  whether,  in  fuch  a  parti- 

*  cular  individual,  hair  of  the  firk  fpecies  indicates  folidity  of  judg- 
‘  ment,  or  flrength  of  imagination?  Nothing  more  is  needful  than 
‘  to  confult  his  laugh ;  for  nothing  more  fully  difclofes  the  Hate  and 

*  the  degree  of  imagination.’  (I  go  much  farther;  I  infill  that  the 
laugh  is  the  touchllone  of  the  judgment,  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart, 
of  the  energy  of  the  character :  it  expreffes  love  or  hatred,  pride  or 
humility,  fmcerity  or  falfhood.  Why  have  I  not  Deligners  of  fuffi- 
cient  ability,  or  fufficiently  patient,  to  watch  for,  and  to  convey  per- 
fe£tly,  the  contours  of  the  laugh  ?  A  Phyfiognomy  of  laughter  would 
be  a  moll  interefting  elementary  book  for  the  knowledge  of  man. 
With  an  agreeable  laugh  it  is  impoffible  to  be  a  bad  man.  It  has  been  faid 
of  our  Saviour,  that  he  never  laughed.  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
deny  it ;  but  had  he  never  fmiled,  he  would  not  have  been  man.  The 
frnile  of  Jesus  Christ  exprelfed,  I  am  fure  of  it,  brotherly  love,  in 
all  its  fimplicity.) 

17.  ‘  Hera- 
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4  Heraclitus  fays,  that  a  dry  eye  is  the  mark  of  a  great  mind.’ 

18. 

4  Perfons  of  fuperior  underftanding  feldom  write  a  fine  hand.* 
(Or,  to  fpeak  with  more  precifion,  they  do  not  paint  like  writing- 
mafters.) 

*  *  * 

IX.  WlNKELMANN*. 

From  his  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  the  Greeks 
in  Painting  and  in  Sculpture. 

i. 

4  In  the  profiles  of  the  gods  and  goddefles,  the  forehead  and  the 
4  nofe  defcribe  a  line  almoft  ftraight.  The  heads  of  celebrated  wo- 
4  men,  which  the  Greek  coins  have  preferved  to  us,  have  all  a  re- 
4  femblance  in  this  particular;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that,  in 
4  reprefentations  of  this  fort,  they  permitted  themfelves  to  follow  an 
4  ideal  form.  It  may  be  fuppofed,  therefore,  that  this  conformation 
4  was  altogether  as  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  a  flat  nofe  is  to 
4  the  Calmucks,  and  little  eyes  to  the  Chinefe.  The  large  eyes  which 
4  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient  Greek  ftatues  and  medals  feem  to  fup- 
4  port  this  conje£ture.’ 

(It  is  not  affirmed  that  this  conformation  muff;  abfolutely  have 

been  general  among  the  Greeks ;  or  rather,  certainly  it  was  not,  fince 

* 

*  The  writings  of  Wlnkelmann  are  a  mine  of  gold  to  the  Phyfionomift,  as  well  with  relation  to  chara<51eriflic 
expreffions,  as  in  other  refpe61s.  This  Author  pofleffes,  in  the  higheft  degree,  propriety  of  terms,  and  I  queftion 
if  there  can  exift  a  technical  ftyle  which  fhall  better  unite  truth  with  precifion,  boldnefs  with  nature,  and  dignity 
with  elegance. 

'  an 
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an  infinite  number  of  medals  demonftrate  the  contrary.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  time,  and  there  may  have  been  countries,  where  it  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  but  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  a  profile  of  this  kind  had 
prefented  itfelf  but  once  to  the  genius  of  Art,  he  would  have  wanted 
no  more  in  order  to  catch  it,  and  imprefs  it  on  his  mind.  However 
that  might  be,  it  is  not  the  thing  which  properly  interefts  us  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  we  are  enquiring  only  into  the  fignijication  of  this  form.  The 
more  it  approaches  to  the  perpendicular  line,  the  lefs  it  expreffes  of 
wifdom  and  the  graces ;  the  more  it  retreats  in  an  oblique  direXion, 
the  more  it  lofes  its  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur :  and  in  proportion  as 
the  profile  of  the  nofe  and  of  the  forehead  is  at  the  fame  time  ftraight 
and  perpendicular,  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  approaches  like- 
wife  to  a  right  angle,  which  is  the  declared  enemy  of  wifdom  and 
beauty.  I  difcover,  almoft  every  day,  in  the  ordinary  copies  of  thefe 
famous  lines  of  beauty,  the  expreffion  of  a  difguftful  infipidity,  which 
feems  repugnant  to  every  fpecies  of  infpiration.  I  fpeak  only  of 
copies  ;  and  it  is  the  cafe,  for  example,  of  the  Sophonijba  engraved 
after  the  admirable  Angelica  Kauffman.  In  that  figure  the  extenfion 
of  the  forehead  under  the  hair  has  been  negleXed,  and  the  copyift 
has  failed  alfo  in  the  gentle  inflexions  of  the  lines,  which  appear 
perfeXly  ftraight.  Thefe  inflexions  are,  in  effeX,  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  :  we  fhall  refume  the  fubjeX  in  the  Treatife  on  phyfionomical 
lines.) 


2. 


‘  It  was  a  Venus  that  difcovered  beauties  to  Bernini ,  which  he  would 
4  not  have  expeXed  to  find  any  where  but  in  Nature,  but  which  he 
4  would  not  have  fought  for  there,  unlefs  the  Venus  had  pointed  them 
4  out  to  him/ 

(All  the  works  of  Art  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  medium  through 
which  we  commonly  look  at  Nature.  I  he  Naturalift,  the  Poet,  and 
the  Artift,  have  only  a  prefentiment  of  her  beauties :  their  feeble 
Vol.  III.  N  imitations 
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imitations  contain  only  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  word  of  God ;  but, 
when  aided  by  Genius,  we  advance  with  rapidity  in  this  fublime 
ftudy,  and  foon  are  enabled  to  fay,  Now  we  believe,  not  becaufe  oj  thy 
faying,  for  we  have  heard  him  ourfelves.  I  likewife  hope  that  thefe 
Fragments  may  furnilh  fome  afliftance  to  my  Readers,  toward  their 
perceiving  wonders  in  Nature,  which,  perhaps,  but  for  me,  might 
have  efcaped  them,  though  they  were,  neverthelefs,  fully  difplayed 
before  their  eyes.) 

3* 

4  The  line  which,  in  Nature,  feparates  the  enough  from  the  too  much, 
i  is  almoft  imperceptible/ 

(It  efcapes  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  inftruments  of  Art ;  and  yet 
it  is  of  the  greateft  importance — like  every  thing  above  our  reach.) 

4- 

c  The  noble  fimplicity  and  calmnefs  of  a  great  foul  fuggeft  the  idea 
*  of  a  fea,  the  bottom  of  which  always  enjoys  undilfurbed  tranquillity, 
c  however  ftormy  the  furface  may  be/ 

(This  fublime  calm  expreffes  itfelf  in  three  different  manners ;  that 
is  to  fay,  a  face  cannot  produce  this  expreffion,  unlefs  it  unites  the 
three  chara£ters  which  I  am  going  to  indicate.  Firft,  there  muft  be 
a  proportion  of  all  the  parts,  which  ftrikes  at  the  firft  glance,  without 
our  being  obliged  painfully  to  fearch  for  it :  this  proportion  is  the 
mark  of  a  fundamental  calmnefs  and  energy .  Secondly,  the  contours  of 
all  the  parts  muft  neither  be  perpendicular  nor  circular ;  they  ought 
to  appear  ftraight,  and  yet  be  infenfibly  rounded,  to  have  the  air  of  a 
curve,  and  yet  approach  to  a  ftraight  line.  Finally,  there  muft  be 
a  perfeft  harmony,  and  a  natural  connexion  between  all  the  contours 
and  all  the  movements.) 


5 .  ‘  A 
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‘  A  foul  as  great  as  Raphael’s,  in  a  body  as  beautiful  as  his,  is  requi- 

*  fite,  in  order  to  be  the  firft  among  the  moderns  to  feel  and  to  dif- 

*  cover  the  beauties  and  the  merit  of  the  ancient  works  of  Art/ 

6. 

c  A  beautiful  face  always  gives  pleafure,  but  it  will  charm  us  ftill 
6  more,  if  it  has,  at  the  fame  time,  that  ferious  air  which  announces 

*  refle&ion.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  that  alfo  of  the 
c  ancient  Artifts  :  all  the  heads  of  the  Antinous  prefent  this  character  ; 
e  and  it  certainly  is  not  his  forehead  covered  with  ringlets  which 
c  gives  him  a  ferious  air.  Befides,  what  pleafed  at  the  firft  moment, 
e  frequently  ceafes  to  pleafe  afterward :  what  a  rapid  glance  of  the 

*  eye  feized  in  hafte,  difappears  before  the  attentive  look  of  the  Ob- 
‘  ferver:  after  that  there  is  an  end  of  illulion.  No  charms  are 
‘  lading  but  fuch  as  can  ftand  a  rigorous  examination;  and  they 

*  gain  even  by  being  viewed  clofely,  becaufe  we  feek  to  reflect 

*  more  on  the  pleafure  which  they  procure  us,  and  to  difcover  the 

*  nature  of  it.  A  ferious  beauty  never  ceafes  to  pleafe,  much  lefs 
‘  does  it  ever  cloy :  we  think  that  it  is  always  difplaying  to  us  new 
‘  charms.  Such  are  the  figures  of  Raphael,  and  thofe  of  the  an- 

*  cient  mafters.  Without  having  an  affe£Ied,  prepoffefling  air,  they 

*  are  the  moft  happily  compofed,  adorned  with  a  beauty  folid  and 
‘  real/ 

(No  one,  I  think,  would  hefitate  about  fubfcribing  to  thefe  reflec¬ 
tions,  if  inftead  of  charm ,  the  Author  had  faid  greatnefs.  The  charm 
of  beauty  muft,  of  neceflity,  have  fomething  prepoffefling  and  at- 
tra£tive.) 

*  *  * 


Passages 


Passages  extracted  from  the  History  of  Art 

AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

7* 

4  Raphael  being  called  upon  to  paint  a  Galatea ,  which  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  palace  of  Farnefe,  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Count  Balthazar  Cafiiglione ,  in  thefe  terms :  In  order  to  make 
choice  of  a  beautifid  form ,  one  rnufl  have  feen  the  mofl  beautiful ;  now 
nothing  being  fo  rare  as  beautiful  women ,  I  have  made  ufe  of  the  ideas 
which  my  imagination  furnifhed .  I  will  venture  to  maintain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  face  of  this  very  Galatea  is  extremely  ordinary,  and 
that  there  are  few  places  where  you  will  not  find  more  beautiful 
women. 

c  Guido ,  employed  on  his  picture  of  the  Archangel ,  holds  nearly 
the  fame  language  with  Raphael ,  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  a  prelate  of 
the  court  of  Rome  :  It  is  from  among  the  beauties  of  Paradife ,  it  is  in 
Heaven  itfelf  that  I  could  have  wifhed  to  choofe  the  model  of  my  figure ; 
but  fo  high  a  flight  was  beyond  my  power ;  and  in  vain  have  I  fought  on 
earth  a  form  which  could  come  up  to  my  imagination.  And,  after  all,  the 
Archangel  is  lefs  beautiful  than  fome  young  men  with  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted.  I  am  not  afraid  to  advance  that  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  thefe  two  Artifls  proceeds  from  a  want  of  attention, 
on  their  part ,  to  what  is  beautiful  in  Nature.  I  will  even  go  fo  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  I  have  met  with  faces  quite  as  perfeCf  as  thofe  which 
Raphael  and  Guido  have  given  us  as  models  of  a  fublime  beauty.’ 

8. 

4  The  cheeks  of  a  Jupiter  and  of  a  Neptune  are  lefs  full  than  thofe 
of  the  young  divinities :  the  forehead  alfo  ufually  rifes  more  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,’  (that  is  to  fay,  above  the  eyebrows ;)  6  there  re- 

‘  fults 
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c  fults  from  it  a  fmall  inflexion  in  the  line  of  the  profile,’  (near  the 
root  of  the  nofe,)  4  and  the  look  becomes  of  courfe  fo  much  the 
£  more  reflexive  and  more  commanding.’  (He  ought  to  have  faid 
profound  inftead  of  commanding.) 


9- 

4  The  great  refemblance  of  Efculapms  to  his  grand-father  may,  very 
4  eafily,  have  for  its  principle,  the  remark  already  made  by  the  an- 
4  cients,  that  the  fon  has  frequently  lefs  refemblance  to  the  father  than 
4  to  the  grand-father.  This  leap  which  Nature  makes  in  the  confor- 
4  mation  of  her  creatures  is  likewife  proved  by  experience  with  re- 
4  gard  to  animals,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  horfes.’ 

10. 

t  * 

4  Whatever  is  conft rained,  is  out  of  nature:  what  is  violent ,  fliocks 
4  decency.’ 

[Covfiraint  is  the  indication  of  a  paflion  repreffed,  deeply  rooted, 
and  proceeding  flowly :  violent  movements  are  the  effeft  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  paffion,  and  whofe  flrokes  are  mortal.) 

1 1 . 

i 

4  There  is  no  remedy  againfl  infenfibility.’ 

(The  perfon  who  is  not  touched  from  the  firft  moment,  at  leaf!  to 
a  certain  degree,  with  the  chara6ter  of  candour,  goodnefs,  fimplicity, 
and  integrity,  in  certain  phyfionomies,  will  remain  infenfible  to  it 
for  ever.  To  attempt  to  awaken  fuch  a  feeling  would  be  to  lofe 
your  time  and  your  labour*  On  the  contrary,  he  will  think  himfelf 
humbled  by  your  remonflrances,  he  will  be  irritated  againfl:  you,  and 
perhaps  become  the  perfecutor  of  the  innocent  man,  whofe  defence 
vou  had  undertaken.  What  purpofe  does  it  anfwer  to  talk  to  the 
deaf,  or  to  reafon  with  one  blind  on  the  effe&s  of  light  ? 

Vol.  III.  O  i2.  4  Michael  • 
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12. 

e  Michael- Angelo  is  to  Raphael ,  what  Thucydides  is  to  Xenophon . 

(And  the  phyfionomy  of  Michael- Angelo  is  to  that  of  Raphael ,  what 
the  head  of  a  vigorous  bull  is  to  that  of  a  high-bred  horfe. 

13» 

4  Forms  Jlraight  and  full  conftitute  the  great,  and  contours  flowing 
4  and  eafy  the  delicate.’ 

(Every  thing  that  is  great,  fuppofes  forms  ftraight  and  full,  but 
thefe  laft  have  not  always  the  character  of  greatnefs.  In  order  to  be 
qualified  to  judge  how  far  a  form  is  ftraight  and  full,  it  is  neceflary 
to  be  at  the  proper  point  of  view.) 

£  What  proves  that  the  ftraight  profile  conftitutes  beauty,  is  the 
4  charadter  of  the  contrary  profile.  The  ftronger  the  inflexion  of 
4  the  nofe  is,  the  farther  the  profile  recedes  from  the  beautiful  form. 
e  When  you  have  examined  a  face  on  one  fide,  and  difcovered  that 
6  the  profile  is  bad,  you  may  fpare  yourfelf  the  trouble  of  looking 
4  for  beauty  in  that  phyfionomy.’ 

(A  phyfionomy  may  be  one  of  the  moft  noble,  mod  ingenuous, 
moft  judicious,  moft  fprightly,  and  moft  amiable;  the  Phyfionomift 
{hall  be  able  to  difcover  in  it  the  greateft  beauties,  becaufe,  in  general, 
he  calls  beautiful  every  good  quality  which  is  exprefled  by  the  fenfes — 
but  the  form  itfelf  will  not,  after  all,  be  beautiful  on  that  account, 
neither  does  it  deferve  that  name,  if  we  would  exprefs  ourfelves  with 
precifion. 

14* 

4  Grace  is  formed  and  refides  in  the  gait  and  attitudes:  it  manifefts 
4  itfelf  in  the  adtions  and  movements  of  the  body :  difFufed  over 
4  every  objedl,  it  appears  even  in  the  fweep  of  the  drapery,  and  the 

4  ftyle 
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*  ftyle  of  drefs.  Grace  was  worfhipped  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
‘  only  under  two  names :  the  one  was  called  celejiial ,  the  other  ter- 
‘  rejirial.  The  latter  is  complaifant  without  meannefs ;  fhe  commu- 
(  nicates  herfelf  with  gentlenefs  to  thofe  who  are  fmitten  with  her 
‘  charms;  fhe  is  not  eager  to  pleafe,  only  fhe  would  not  wifh  to  re- 
‘  main  unknown.  The  other  appears  felf-fufficiently  independent;  fhe 
‘  wifhes  to  be  courted,  but  will  not  make  advances.  Too  elevated 

*  to  have  much  communication  with  the  fenfes,  fhe  deigns  to  addrefs 
4  herfelf  only  to  the  mind.  The  Supreme ,  fays  Plato ,  has  no  image .  She 
4  converfes  only  with  the  fage;  to  the  vulgar  fhe  is  lofty  and  repelling. 
4  Always  equal,  fhe  repreffes  the  emotions  of  the  foul,  fhe  retires 
4  into  the  delicious  tranquillity  of  that  divine  nature,  the  type  of 

*  which  the  great  mailers  of  Art  have  endeavoured  to  catch.  She 
4  fmiled  innocently  and  by  Health  in  the  Sojandra  of  Calamis :  fhe 

*  concealed  herfelf  with  artlefs  modefly  on  the  forehead  and  in  the 
4  eyes  of  that  young  Amazon,  and  fported  with  an  elegant  fimplicity 
4  in  the  flowing  of  her  robe.’ 

( Grace  is  never  repulfive  to  any  one.  She  repofes,  if  I  may  ufe  the 
expreflion,  on  the  real  or  apparent  movements  of  an  harmonious 
whole.  The  lines  which  fhe  defcribes  pleafe  all  eyes.  The  great 
poflibly  may  not  be  intelligible  to  every  one ;  it  is  fometimes  tire- 
fome,  oppreffive;  but  grace  is  never  fo.  Nature,  eafe,  fimplicity,  a 
perfect  harmony,  an  abfolute  freedom  from  every  thing  fuperfluous 
or  conflrained — this  is  the  proper  character  of  the  graces,  whether 
celeflial  or  terreflrial;  an  amiable  dijpofition ,  exprejfed  by  graceful  mo¬ 
tions — this  is  their  attribute.) 

*5- 

4  Our  way  of  thinking  is  ufually  analogous  to  the  form  of  our 

*  body.’ 


16.  4  You 
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1 6. 

4  You  find  in  the  phyfionomies  of  Guido  and  of  Guercini ,  the  co- 
4  louring  of  their  pi&ures.’ 

*7- 

4  Nothing;  is  more  difficult  than  to  demonftrate  a  felf-evident 

O 

4  truth/  (Efpecially  in  Phyfiognomy.) 


*  *  * 


X.  Thoughts  extracted  from  a  Dissertation  inserted  in 

a  German  Journal. 

Without  going  into  a  thorough  inveftigation  of  this  Differtation, 
I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fome  detached  propofitions,  and  fome  par¬ 
ticular  ideas  contained  in  it,  the  principles  of  which,  true  or  falfe, 
appear  to  me  worthy  of  fome  attention. 

l. 

4  It  alleges,  that  perfons  whofe  arched  nofe  terminates  in  a  point 
4  are  intelligent,  and  the  flat  nofe,  it  is  faid,  ufually  fuppofes  want  of 
4  underftanding/ 

(This  needs  to  be  explained,  and  without  defign  the  explanation 
becomes  next  to  impoffible.  The  nofe  may  be  arched  in  various  ways: 
are  thofe  which  the  Author  means  arched  lengthwife,  or  in  breadth,  and 
how?  Till  this  preliminary  queftion  is  refolved,  the  propofition  is  as 
vague,  as  if  he  fpoke  in  general  terms  of  the  arch  of  the  forehead.  Every 
forehead  is  arched;  a  great  many  nofes  are  fo  too,  thofe  of  the  moft  in¬ 
telligent  perfons,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  ftupid.  But  what  is  the 

meafure 
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meafurc  of  this  arch  ?  where  does  it  begin  ?  how  far  does  it  go  ? 
where  does  it  end  ? 

I  admit  that  a  beautiful  nofe,  well  marked,  and  angular,  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  point,  and  bends  a  little  towards  the  lips,  is  a  certain 
mark  of  underflanding,  provided  this  trait  is  not  balanced  by  other 
contradictory  traits .  But  it  is  not  exclulively  true  in  the  inverfe, 
‘  that  a  flat  nofe  muft  indicate  a  want  of  underflanding/  The  form 
of  nofes  of  this  kind  may  very  poflibly  be,  in  general,  unfavourable 
to  underflanding ;  but  there  are,  however,  flat-nofed  perfons  uncom¬ 
monly  intelligent.  We  {hall  refume  this  fubjeCt  in  the  Fragment  of 
the  nofe.) 

2. 

‘  Ought  an  arched  nofe,’  (fuppoflng,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  the 
indication  of  underflanding,  and  that  a  flat  nofe  indicates  the  con¬ 
trary)  4  to  be  conftdered  as  a  Ample  paffive  flgn,  which  fuppofes,  at 
6  the  fame  time,  other  caufes  of  underflanding  ?  or  elfe  is  the  nofe 
e  itfelf  that  caufe?’ 

(I  anfwer,  that  in  this  cafe  the  nofe  is  at  once  the  Jign ,  the  caufe , 
and  the  ejfett. 

It  is  the  fign  of  underflanding,  for  it  announces  that  quality,  and 
becomes  the  neceffary  expreflion  of  it.  It  is  the  caufe  of  underftand- 
ing,  Ance  it  determines  at  leaft  the  degree  and  fpecies  of  intellectual 
power.  And,  Anally,  it  is  the  effeEl ,  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  refult  of 
an  underflanding  whofe  aCtive  faculty  is  fuch,  that  the  nofe  could 
neither  have  remained  fmaller,  nor  grown  larger,  nor  have  been  mo¬ 
delled  differently.  We  ought  to  confider  not  the  form  only,  but  the 
matter  alfo;  this  laft  admitting  no  other  forms  but  fuch  as  correfpond  to 
its  nature,  and  to  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  itfelf  compofed.  This 
matter  is,  perhaps,  the  primitive  principle  of  the  form.  It  is  upon  a 
certain  given  quantity  of  matter  that  the  immortal  germ,  that  the  Quov 
of  man,  muft  operate  dn  fuch  and  fuch  a  manner,  immediately  after 
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the  conception.  It  is  from  this  moment  that  the  fpring  of  the  mind 
has  begun  to  aCt,  juft  as  an  artificial  fpring  receives  its  aCtivity  only 
from  the  oppofmg  conftraint. 

It  is,  therefore,  at  once  true  and  falfe  that  certain  flat  nofes  are  an 
infurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  underftanding.  It  is  true ,  for  it 
is  decidedly  clear  that  certain  flat  nofes  abfolutely  exclude  a  certain 
degree  of  mental  faculty.  It  is  falfe ,  for  before  the  defgn  and  the 
contours  of  the  nofe  were  adjufted,  there  was  already  an  impojfibility 
that  it  could  have  been  formed  differently  in  the  given  body,  and  after 
the  given  organization,  of  which  it  is  the  refult.  The  mind,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life,  the  I — whofe  faculties  the  Creator  had  thought  proper 
to  reftrain,  wanted  the  circle  of  aCtivity  neceffary  for  forming  the  nofe 
into  a  point.  There  is,  then,  more  fubtilty  than  philofophic  exa&nefs 
in  faying,  e  that  nofes  of  this  fort  are  an  infurmountable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  underftanding.’) 

3- 

‘  The  relation  which  is  to  be  found  between  our  exterior  and  our 
c  internal  qualities,  depends  not  on  the  exterior  form,  but  on  a  phy- 
‘  ftcal  connection  of  the  whole.  This  relation  is  the  fame  with  that 
c  of  caufe  and  effeCt,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  phyfionomy  is  not  only 
‘  the  image  of  the  interior  man,  but  is  likewife  the  efficient  caufe  of 
‘  it.  The  configuration  and  the  arrangement  of  the  mufcles  deter- 
‘  mine  our  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling.’  (And  I  will  add,  that 
it  is  the  foul  which,  in  its  turn,  determines  this  configuration  and 
this  arrangement  of  the  mufcles.) 

4- 

It  has  been  faid,  that  a  large  extended  forehead  is  the  mark 
‘  of  a  profound  judgment.  There  is  a  very  natural  explanation  of 
‘  this.  The  mufcle  of  the  forehea  1  is  the  principal  inftrument  of 
thought :  confequently,  if  it  is  narrowed  and  contracted,  it  muft  be 

‘  incapable 
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c  incapable  of  rendering  the  fame  fervices  as  when  it  has  a  fuitable 
‘  extent.’ 

(Without  intending  to  contradi£t  the  Author  as  to  his  main  pofi- 
tion,  I  fhall  only  take  the  liberty  to  fix  his  idea  fomewhat  more  pre- 
cifely.  Generally  fpeaking,  it  is  true,  if  you  will,  that  the  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  oj  brain  determines  alfo  the  more  or  the  lefs  of  intelledual 
faculties.  Animals  deflitute  of  brain  are  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
ftupid,  and  the  moft  intelligent  are  thofe  which  have  moft  brain. 
Man,  who  by  means  of  his  reafon  is  exalted  above  all  other  animals, 
has  a  greater  quantity  of  brain  than  any  of  them :  hence  it  might  be 
thought  a  fair,  analogical,  and  juft  conclufion,  that  a  judicious  man 
mufl  have  more  brain  than  one  of  a  contracted  mind.  Very  pofitive  ob- 
fervations  have,  neverthelefs,  demonftrated  that  this  propofition  has 
need  of  great  modifications  and  reftri£tions,  before  it  can  be  received 
as  true.  When  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  brain  are  equal  in 
two  perfons,  a  greater  mafs  of  brain  is  certainly  alfo  the  feat,  the 
indication,  the  caufe,  or  the  effedt,  of  a  fuperiority  of  faculties.  Every 
thing,  then,  being  equal,  a  great  mafs  of  brain  and  a  large  forehead 
announce  more  fenfe  than  a  fmall  forehead.  But  juft  as  one  is  fre¬ 
quently  more  conveniently  lodged  in  a  fmall  apartment,  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  than  in  a  fpacious  one,  there  are,  likewife,  little  narrow  fore¬ 
heads,  which,  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  brain,  contain,  neverthelefs, 
a  moft  judicious  mind.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  fore¬ 
heads  low,  or  oblique,  or  almoft  perpendicular,  or  even  flightly 
arched,  which  furpafs  the  largeft  and  moft  elevated  foreheads  in  judg¬ 
ment  and  penetration.  I  have  frequently  feen  thofe  of  the  laft  de- 
fcription  belonging  to  perfons  extremely  weak  in  mind  ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  £  that  a  forehead  low,  compact, 
‘.and  of  fmall  extent,  announces  fenfe  and  judgment though  with¬ 
out  a  determination  more  precife,  this  propofition  would  not,  after  all, 

be  generally  true,  nor  any  thing  near  it.  But  what  is  pofitively  cer¬ 
tain, 


/ 
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tain,  is,  that  you  may  expert  moft  frequently  a  decided  ftupidity  from 
a  large  fpacious  forehead,  rounded  into  a  hemifphere  :  and  yet  Galen , 
if  I  am  not  miftaken,  and  Huart  after  him,  confider  this  form  as  parti¬ 
cularly  favourable  to  the  faculty  of  thought.  The  more  that  the 
forehead,  (Ido  not  fpeak  of  the  f cull  taken  altogether)  the  more  that 
the  forehead  approaches  to  a  hemifphere,  the  more  it  is  weak  in 
underftanding,  enervated,  incapable  of  reflexion:  this  afiertion  is 
founded  on  frequently  repeated  experiments.  The  more  ftraight  lines 
a  forehead  has — (and  confequently  the  lefs  fpacious  it  is,  for  the 
more  it  is  arched,  the  greater  will  be  its  extent,  and  the  more  it  is 
bounded  by  ftraight  lines,  the  more  contra£led  will  it  be) — the  more 
ftraight  lines,  I  fay,  a  forehead  has,  the  more  judgment  it  will  indicate, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  Jo  much  the  lefs  Jenfibility .  There  are,  never- 
thelefs,  foreheads  large  and  of  great  extent,  which,  without  having 
thefe  ftraight  lines,  are  not  the  lefs  formed  for  profound  thought ;  only 
they  are  diftinguifhed  in  that  cafe  by  the  deviation  of  the  contours.) 


5* 

What  our  Author  fays  on  the  fubjeft  of  fanatics ,  ftands  equally  in 
need  of  farther  elucidation. 

According  to  him,  4  fanatics  have  ufually  a  face  flat  and  perpendi- 
4  cular.’  He  ought  rather  to  have  faid,  a  face  oval,  cylindrical,  and 
pointed  at  top.  And  even  this  form  is  peculiar  to  that  fpecies  of 
fanatics  who  are  fo  in  cold  blood,  and  all  their  life  long.  Others; 
that  is,  fuch  as  take  the  reveries  of  their  own  imaginations  for  real 
fenfations,  and  their  illufions  for  an  effe6t  of  the  fenfes,  rarely  have 
heads  cylindrical  and  drawing  to  a  point.  Pointed  heads,  when  they 
give  themfelves  up  to  a  falfe  enthuflafm,  become  attached  to  words 
and  figns,  of  which  they  comprehend  neither  the  fenfe  nor  the  im¬ 
port.  Thefe  are  philofophical  fanatics,  and  with  them  nothing  is 
fi6lion.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  fanatics  from  imagi¬ 
nation 
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nation  or  feeling,  fcarcely  ever  have  flat  and  uniform  phyfiono- 
mies. 

6. 

c  Perpendicular  foreheads  are  common  to  obftinate  perfons  and 
c  fanatics/  (Perpendicularity  always  indicates  coldnefs  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  a  want  of  elafticity  and  capacity — and,  of  confequence,  a  foli- 
dity  which  may  change  into  firmnefs,  into  obftinacy,  or  into  fanati- 
cifm.  A  perfe£t  perpendicularity  and  a  total  want  of  judgment 
fignify  one  and  the  fame  thing.) 


*  Every  difpofition  of  mind  has  its  particular  look ,  or  a  certain 

*  movement  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face.  Of  confequence,  by  obferv- 
4  ing  what  is  a  man’s  molt  natural  and  moft  habitual  look,  you  will 
4  know  likewife  the  difpofitions  which  are  natural  and  familiar  to 
4  him.  I  beg  leave  to  explain  my  meaning.  The  primitive  con- 

*  formation  of  the  face  is  fuch,  that  this  particular  look  becomes 
c  more  eafy  to  one,  and  that  to  another.  An  idiot  will  never  fuc- 

*  ceed  in  attempting  to  affume  a  fenfible  look  ;  if  he  could,  he  would 
4  ceafe  to  be  an  idiot.  An  honed  man  will  find  it  impoflible  to  put 
4  on  the  look  of  a  knave ;  if  he  could,  he  would  become  a  knave/ 
(All  this  is  admirable,  except  the  laft  propofition.  There  is  no  one 
fo  immoveably  virtuous  but  that,  in  certain  circumflances,  he  may  be 
betrayed  into  difhonefty.  At  leaft,  I  fee  no  phyfical  impoflibility  in 
the  way.  An  honeft  man  is  organized  in  fucli  a  manner,  that  he 
pojjibly  may  be  tempted  to  commit  a  difhoneft  a£lion.  The  poflibility 
of  the  look  therefore  exifts  equally  with  the  poflibility  of  the  thing, 
and  one  may  be  able  to  imitate  or  counterfeit  the  mien  of  a  knave, 
without  thereby  becoming  one.  It  is  very  far  different,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  with  regard  to  the  poflibility  of  imitating  the  mien  of  a  virtuous 
man.  It  may  be  no  great  difficulty  to  him  to  affume  the  look  of  a 

Vol.  III.  O  villain; 
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villain ;  but  it  will  be  no  eafy  matter  for  a  villain  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  virtuous  man :  juft  as  unhappily  it  cofts  much  iefs 
to  become  vicious  than  to  become  virtuous.  Judgment,  fenfibility, 
talents,  genius,  virtue,  religion,  are  much  more  eafily  loft  than  they 
are  acquired.  The  belt  of  men  may  fink  to  the  loweft  degree,  but  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  rife  as  high  as  he  could  wifh.  It  is  phyfically 
poflible  for  the  wife  man  to  lofe  his  reafon,  and  for  the  man  of  virtue 
to  degenerate ;  but  it  requires  a  miracle  to  change  one  born  an  idiot 
into  a  philofopher,  or  the  villain  into  a  man  of  virtue.  A  {kin  like 
alabafter  may  become  black  and  wrinkled ;  but  in  vain  will  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  wafh  himfelf,  he  never  can  become  white.  Neither  is  it  in  my 
power  to  become  a  Negro,  if  by  chance  I  fhould  conceive  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  blacken  my  complexion :  as  little  fhould  I  be  a  villain  in 
reality,  by  taking  a  fancy  to  borrow  the  appearance  of  one.) 

8. 

*  Let  the  Phyfionomift  only  examine  the  kind  of  look  which  mofi 
‘  frequently  recurs  in  the  fame  face .  When  he  has  found  it,  he  will 
*  likewife  know  what  is  the  habitual  difpolition  of  that  individual. 
4  The  Phyfiognomical  Science  is  not,  however,  an  eafy  matter.  It 
4  hence  appears,  on  the  contrary,  what  genius,  imagination*  and  ta- 
4  lents  are  fuppofed  in  the  perfon  who  cultivates  that  Science.  The 
4  Phyfionomift  muft  pay  attention  not  only  to  what  he  fees,  but  like- 
4  wife  to  what  he  would  fee  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  given  cafe/  (Excel¬ 
lently  well  faid.  And  juft  as  a  Phyfician  is  in  a  condition  to  feel 
beforehand,  to  forefee  and  to  foretel  the  colour,  the  mien,  and  the 
contorfions  which  will  be  the  refult  of  a  difeafe  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ;  the  real  Phyfionomift,  in  like  manner,  will  be  able 
to  indicate  the  mien,  the  expreffion,  and  the  play,  which  every  muf- 
cular  fyftem,  and  every  ftru£ture  of  forehead,  permits  or  excludes : 

he 
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he  will  know  what  corrugations  every  face  may  and  muft  affume,  or 
not  affume,  in  all  pofTible  cafes.) 

9- 

4  Let  a  beginner  draw  a  head,  and  the  face  will  always  have  an 
4  air  of  ftupidity,  never  a  wicked  or  malignant  air.’ — (A  moll  im¬ 
portant  obfervation.)  4  Whence  arifes  this  phenomenon  ?  And  might 
4  it  not  ferve  to  inform  us  abftra£tedly  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  a 
4  ftupid  phylionomy?  I  cannot  doubt  of  it  for  a  moment.  It  is 
4  becaufe  the  beginner  does  not  know  how  to  mark  the  relations  in 
4  the  face  which  he  is  drawing :  the  features  are  thrown  upon  the 
4  paper  without  any  connexion.  What  then  is  meant  by  a  ftupid 
4  face?  That  whofe  mufcles  are  conformed  or  arranged  in  a  de- 
4  fe£live  manner ;  and  as  it  is  upon  them  that  necelfarily  depends 
4  the  operation  of  thought  and  feeling,  this  operation  mull  likewife 
4  be  much  more  fluggilh  and  tardy.’ 


10. 

4  The  Phyfionomift  ought  likewife  to  obferve  the  fcull,  or  rather 
4  the  bones  in  general,  which  in  like  manner  have  an  influence  on 
4  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles.  Would  that  of  the  forehead  be  equally 
4  well  placed,  equally  favourable  to  thought,  if  the  bone  had  a  dif- 
4  ferent  furface,  or  if  it  were  differently  arched  ?  The  figure  of  the 
4  fcull  determines  therefore  the  figure  and  the  pofition  of  the  muf- 
4  cles,  and  thefe,  in  their  turn,  immediately  determine  our  manner  of 
4  thinking  and  feeling.’ 

11. 

4  The  parting  and  the  pofition  of  the  hair  may  likewife  furnilh  us 
4  with  certain  indu£tions.  Whence  comes  the  frizled  hail  of  the 
4  Negro  ?  It  is  from  the  thicknefs  of  his  fkin :  by  a  tranfpiration 
*  too  abundant  a  greater  number  of  particles  is  always  attached  to 
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6  it,  which  condenfe  and  blacken  the  Ikin.  The  hairs,  of  confe- 
e  quence,  penetrate  with  difficulty ;  and  fcarcely  do  they  begin  to 
4  fhoot,  till  they  curl  and  ceafe  from  growing.  They  are,  therefore, 
c  in  fubordination  to  the  form  of  the  fcull,  and  the  pofition  of  the 
4  mufcles.  The  arrangement  of  thefe  laft  determines  the  arrangement 
4  of  the  hair,  by  which  the  Phyfionomift  is  enabled  to  judge  recipro- 
4  cally  of  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles.’ 

(Our  Author  appears  to  me  in  a  good  train.  As  far  as  I  know, 
he  is  hitherto  the  firft  and  the  only  one  who  underftands  and  who 
feels,  as  a  Phyfionomift,  the  relation,  the  harmony,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body.  What  he  here  fays  of  the 
hair  is  extremely  well  founded,  and  the  moft  fuperficial  Obferver 
may  every  day  fatisfy  himfelf,  by  experience,  that  it  ferves  to  indi¬ 
cate  not  only  the  conftitution  of  the  body,  but  the  chara£ter  of  the 
mind  likewife.  Hair  white,  foft,  and  lank,  is  always  the  mark  of  a 
feeble,  delicate,  and  irritable  organization,  or,  rather,  of  a  temper 
eafily  alarmed,  and  which  yields  to  the  flighted:  impreffions.  Hair 
black  and  frizled  will  never  aflociate  with  a  head  foft  and  delicate. 
As  is  the  hair,  fuch  alfo  is  the  flefh :  from  the  flefh  we  may  judge  of 
the  mufcles ;  from  the  mufcles,  of  the  nerves ;  from  the  nerves,  of  the 
bones ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  If  you  know  a  Angle  one  of  thefe  parts, 
you  know  all  the  others  of  courfe ;  and  you  know  alfo  the  chara&er 
of  the  mind,  its  a£tive  and  paflive  faculties,  what  it  is  fufceptible  of, 
and  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Hair  fhort,  harfh,  black,  and 
frizled,  fuppofes  the  leaft  pofiible  degree  of  irritability — hair  white 
and  foft  fuppofes  precifely  the  contrary.  In  this  laft  cafe,  the  irrita¬ 
bility  is  deftitute  of  elaftic  force,  and  announces  a  chara£ter  which 
makes  no  refiftance  to  the  load  laid  upon  it ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
cafe,  you  muft  lay  your  account  with  a  chara£ter  formed  rather  for 
giving  than  for  receiving  impulfion ;  but  it  will  be  equally  deftitute 
of  elaftic  force.) 


4  Fat 
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\ 

4  Fat  is  the  fource  of  hair;  hence  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
4  the  fattefl:  are  likewife  the  moft  furnifhed  with  hair;  fuch  as  the 
4  head,  the  armpits,  &c.  Withof  has  remarked,  that  there  is  in  thefe 
4  parts  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall  conduits  of  fat :  wherever 
4  they  are  wanting,  there  can  be  no  hair.’ 

(I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  from  the  elajlicity  of  the  hair ,  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  elafticity  of  the  character.) 

4  Hair  is  the  mark  of  humidity,  and  may  be  employed  as  an  hy - 
4  grometer. 

4  The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  more  generally  have  fair  hair, 
whereas,  in  warm  countries,  dark  hair  is  more  common. 

4  Lionel  Wafer  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  Strait 
4  have  hair  white  as  milk.  Hair  of  a  greenifh  caft  is  fcarcely  to  be 
4  met  with,  except  among  Haves  who  labour  in  the  copper  mines.’ 

(In  defcriptive  advertifements  of  malefa£tors,  you  hardly  ever  find 
fair  hair,  but  fo  much  the  more  frequently  hair  of  a  deep  brown ; 
fometimes,  likewife,  black  hair  with  fair  eyebrows.) 

4  The  hair  of  women  is  longer  than  that  of  men.’ 

(A  man  with  long  hair  is  always  of  a  chara£ter  rather  effeminate 
than  mafculine  ;  it  would,  confequently,  be  folly  in  him  to  boafl:  of 
long  hair  as  a  beautiful  ornament.  Such  long  hair,  befides,  is  almofl 
always  fair,  neither  do  I  recolleft  my  ever  having  feen  black  hair  of  a 
certain  length.) 

4  Black  hair  is  more  harfh  than  the  fair,  and  the  hair  of  grown 
4  perfons  is  likewife  flronger  than  that  of  young  ones.  The  Ancients 
4  considered  rough  hair  as  the  fign  of  a  favage  difpofition : 

4  Iiifpida  membra  quidem  et  durce  per  brachia  fetce 
4  Promittunt  atrocem  animum 


*  Rough  brawny  limbs,  and  lufty  hair-clad  arms, 
Announce  a  mind  ferocious. 
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12. 

4  Since  every  thing  depends  on  the  conftitution  of  the  mufcles,  we 
4  muft  look  for  the  expreflion  of  every  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling 
*  in  the  correfponding  mufcles/  (Undoubtedly  you  muft  look  for 
it  there,  but,  perhaps,  you  will  meet  with  fome  difficulty  in  finding 
it ;  at  leaft,  it  will  be  much  more  eafy  to  determine  this  expreflion 
from  the  form  of  the  forehead.) 

*3- 

4  The  mufcle  of  the  forehead  is  the  principal  inftrument  of  the 
4  abftraft;  Thinker:  there  the  expreflion  of  the  forehead  is  con- 
4  centrated/ 

(Probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyebrows,  or  in  the  eye¬ 
brows  themfelves,  or  in  the  interval  which  feparates  them.  I  fup- 
pofe,  befides,  that  this  expreflion  difcovers  itfelf  chiefly  at  the  moment 
when  the  Thinker  liftens  to  you  with  attention,  when  he  is  preparing 
his  reply  and  his  obje&ions.  Seize  that  moment — and  you  will  have 

» 

found  a  new  and  a  moft  interefting  phyfionomical  fign.) 


14. 

4  In  perfons  who  do  not  deal  in  abftra£l  ideas,  but  follow  the 
4  bent  of  imagination  ;  confequently  in  perfons  of  ingenuity,  in  wits 
4  and  great  geniufes,  all  the  mufcles  muft  be  advantageoufly  con- 
4  formed  and  difpofed — and  this  is  the  reafon  why  we  ufually  look 
4  for  the  expreflion  of  their  chara6ter  in  the  combined  whole  of  the 
4  phyfionomy/ 

(And,  neverthelefs,  this  expreflion  may  be  eafily  found  too  in  the 
forehead  fingly.  It  will  be  then  lefs  pointed,  lefs  ftraight,  lefs  per¬ 
pendicular,  lefs  wrinkled  ;  and  the  (kin  will  be  lefs  tenfe,  more  move- 
able,  and  fofter.)' 


15.  4  What 
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*5- 

c  What  pains  has  it  coft  to  perfuade  men  that  Phyfiognomy  is,  at 
4  leaft,  of  general  utility !’  (And  even  at  this  hour,  certain  pretenders 
to  fuperior  underhand ing  have  the  confidence  hill  to  call  in  queftion 
this  utility  !  How  long  will  they  perfift  in  their  obftinate  incredulity? 
A  traveller,  expofed  at  noon  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  may 
complain  of  the  excelfive  heat ;  but,  reflored  to  the  cooling  fhade, 
will  he  the  lefs  gratefully  acknowledge  the  falutary  influences  of  the 
great  orb  of  day  ?)  4  How  affli£ling  it  is  to  hear  the  moft  wretched 

4  decifions  pronounced  on  our  Science,  by  perfons  of  real  diftindtion 
6  in  the  learned  world,  men  formed  for  extending  the  range  of  the 
4  human  mind !  When  will  the  time  come,  when  the  knowledge  of 
4  man  fhall  become  a  conflituent  part  (and  why  not  the  principal 
c  part,  the  centre)  of  Natural  Hiffory?  when  Pneumatology,  Phyfi- 
4  ognomy,  and  Phyfiology,  fhall  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  unite  to 
4  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  ?’ 

*  *  * 

XI.  Miscellanies. 

1. 

Anecdote  ref  petting  Campanella,  extracted  from  Mr.  Burke’j  Philo- 
fophical  Enquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful . 

4  This  Campanella  had  not  only  made  very  accurate  obfervations 
4  on  human  faces,  but  was  very  expert  in  mimicking  fuch  as  were 
4  any  way  remarkable.  When  he  had  a  mind  to  penetrate  into  the 
4  inclinations  of  thofe  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  compofed  his  face,  his 
4  gefture,  and  his  whole  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  into  the  exaft 

4  fimilitude 
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4  fimilitude  of  the  perfon  whom  he  intended  to  examine ;  and  then 
4  carefully  obferved  what  turn  of  mind  he  feemed  to  acquire  by  this 
4  change.  So  that  he  was  able  to  enter  into  the  difpofitions  and 
4  thoughts  of  people  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  changed  into 
4  the  very  man.’  (Inflead  of  as  effectually ,  it  would  have  been,  I 
think,  more  confident  with  truth  to  fay,  to  a  certain  point.)  4  I  have 

4  often  obferved,  that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and  geftures  of  angry, 

\ 

4  or  placid,  or  frighted,  or  daring  men,  I  have  involuntarily  found 
4  my  mind  turned  to  that  paffion  whofe  appearance  I  endeavoured 
4  to  imitate  ;  nay,  I  am  convinced  it  is  hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one 
4  drove  to  feparate  the  paffion  from  its  correfpondent  gedure.  Our 
4  minds  and  bodies  are  fo  clofely  and  intimately  connected,  that  the 
4  one  is  incapable  of  pain  or  pleafure  without  the  other.  Campa- 
4  nella  could  fo  abdra£l  his  attention  from  any  fufferings  of  his  body, 
4  that  he  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itfelf  without  much  pain ;  and 
4  in  leffer  pains,  every  one  mud  have  obferved,  that  when  we  can 
4  employ  our  attention  on  any  thing  elfe,  the  pain  has  been  for  a 
4  time  fufpended :  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  any  means  the  body  is 

4  indifpofed  to  perform  fuch  gedures,  or  to  be  dimulated  into  fuch 

% 

4  emotions,  as  any  paffion  ufually  produces  in  it,  that  paffion  itfelf 
4  never  can  arife,  though  its  caufe  ffiould  be  never  fo  drongly  in 
4  action  ;  though  it  ffiould  be  merely  mental,  and  immediately  affeft- 
4  ing  none  of  the  fenfes.  As  an  opiate,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  diall 
4  fufpend  the  operation  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  fpite  of  all  our 
4  efforts  to  the  contrary ;  and  this  by  inducing  in  the  body  a  difpo- 
4  fition  contrary  to  that  which  it  receives  from  thefe  paffions.’ 


2. 

4  Who  ffiall  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  tell  wherein  the  organi- 
4  zation  of  an  idiot  differs  from  that  of  another  man?’  (The  Natu- 
ralid  Buff  on,  for  indance,  or  any  other  perfon,  capable  of  propofing 

fuch 
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Rich  a  queftion,  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  my  anfwer,  though  it 
amounted  to  a  complete  demonftration.) 

3* 

£  The  bell  food,  and  the  molt  wholefome  exercife,  are  unable  to 
4  recover  a  man  who  is  at  the  point  of  death/  (There  are  phyfiono- 
mies  which  no  wifdom,  which  no  human  power,  is  capable  of  reform- 
ing ;  but  what  is  impofllble  to  man,  is  not  to  God.) 


4* 

c  When  the  gnawing  worm  is  within,  the  impreflion  of  the  ra- 
c  vage  it  makes  is  vifible  on  the  outfide,  which  appears  quite  dif- 
4  figured  by  it/  (In  vain  does  the  hypocrite  counterfeit  that  noble 
affurance,  that  peaceful  ferenity,  which  virtue  infpires ;  his  face  will 
be  only  the  more  fhocking  in  the  eyes  of  the  Phyfionomift.) 


5* 

e  Remove  that  tree  from  its  proper  climate  and  foil,  remove  it 
4  from  that  open  air  which  is  neceffary  to  it,  and  place  it  in  the 
4  confined  atmofphere  of  a  green-houfe ;  it  will,  perhaps,  vegetate  a 
4  little  while  longer  in  a  languifhing  condition — but  that  is  all.  Take 
4  that  foreign  animal  out  of  its  element,  try  to  bring  it  up  in  a 
1  menagerie ;  in  fpite  of  all  your  care,  It  will  die,  or  elfe  become  too 
‘  fat,  and  fpeedily  degenerate/  (Alas,  this  is  the  cafe  with  an  infinite 
number  of  faces !) 

6. 

4  A  portrait  is  the  ideal  reprefentation  of  a  given  man,  and  not  of 
4  man  in  general/  ( Lejfmg.) 

(An  excellent  portrait  is,  in  my  opinion,  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
the  folid  form  of  the  man,  reduced  to  furface ;  fuch  as  a  Camera 
Vol.  III.  s  objeura 
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obfcura  traces  in  day-light,  when  the  original  is  placed  in  his  mod 
natural  fituation.) 

7- 

c  How  comes  it,  1  alked  of  a  friend,  that  crafty  and  defigning  per- 
4  fons  are  accuflomed  to  keep  one  eye,  and  fometimes  both  eyes, 
4  half  {hut? — It  is  a  fign  of  mental  weaknefs,  he  replied/  And, 
in  effeCl,  I  have  never  feen  an  energetic  man  who  was  crafty. — Our 
mijiruji  of  others  arifes  from  want  of  confidence  in  ourf elves. 

8. 

My  learned  friend  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  and  who,  in  his.  deci- 
fions  on  the  human  underftanding  and  its  productions,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  fuperior  to  ten  thoufand  other  literary  judges,  has  written 
me  two  admirable  letters  on  Phyfiognomy.  I  truft  my  publifhing 
the  following  extraCts  from  them  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  him. 

4  I  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  propofitions  which  cannot  be  con- 
4  troverted,  that  the  firft  imprefhon  is  always  the  only  true  one/  (On 
the  fuppofition  that  the  objeCts  are  in  the  light  and  at  the  place  in 
which  they  ought  to  be.)  4  In  order  to  maintain  this  pofition,  it  is 
4  fufficient  for  me  to  fay  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  fa£l,  and  that  I 
4  can  refer  for  proof  of  it  to  the  general  feeling.  The  (franger  who 
4  appears  to  me  for  the  firft  time/  (and  who  excites  emotion  in  me) 
4  is  to  my  fenfible  exiftence  that  which  the  light  of  the  fun  may  be 
4  to  one  born  blind,  who  has  recovered  fight/ 

4  Rouffeau  is  right  when  he  fays  of  D.  That  man  does  not  at  all 
4  pleafe  me,  and  yet  he  never  did  me  the  leaf!  harm ;  but  before  it 
4  comes  to  that,  I  muft  break  with  him/ 

9- 

4  Phyfiognomy  is  as  neceflary  (and  as  natural)  to  man  as  lan- 
4  guage/ 


*0.  4  A 
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10. 

*  A  prince  cannot  fee  every  thing,  nor  always  a£t  for  himfelf :  he 
1  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  He 
f  has  not  time  thoroughly  to  fludy  the  people  about  him :  he  ought, 
‘  therefore,  to  be  deeply  fkilled  in  Phyfiognomy.  A  fingle  glance 
‘  thrown  on  the  phyfionomy  of  a  man,  gives  us  a  clearer  infight  into 
4  his  mind,  than  the  longed  ftudy  of  his  chara£ter.’  ( La  Beaumelle.) 

*  *  * 


XII.  Passages  of  the  Bible, 

>  %  . 

Or  various  Phyfiognomical  Thoughts ,  extracted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures , 

with  fome  Reflexions,  ferving  as  a 

Preface. 

Truth  is  always  truth ,  though  it  be  in  the  Bible :  this  is  what  I  would 
fay  to  the  defpifers  of  the  Bible,  who  may  read,  or  glance  at,  or  pafs 
over  this  Fragment. 

O  ' 

All  truth  is  important  and  divine,  as  far  as  the  Bible  confirms  it :  this 
I  fay  to  the  adherents  of  this  facred  Book,  to  thofe  whom  I  would 
wifh  to  edablifh  in  their  veneration  for  the  fpirit  of  Scripture. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  warn  either  the  one  or  the  other,  that  I 
fhall  difpenfe  with  entering  into  details  and  making  combinations,  it 
not  being  my  intention  to  explain  here  palfages  from  the  Bible.  A 
Truth  univerfally  received  will  ever  remain  true,  propofe  or  combat  it 
who  will ;  and  it  ceafes  not  to  be  fo,  becaufe  that  at  fuch  a  time,  and 
in  fuch  a  place,  fuch  an  individual  applied  it  to  fuch  a  particular 
cafe.  Every  word,  not  only  of  Scripture,  but  of  all  men  in  general — 

not 
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not  only  of  all  men  in  general,  but  alfo  of  Scripture — every  word 
ought  to  he  taken  in  all  the  pojfible  force  of  its  fgnif  cation ,  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  canon  of  reafon ,  when  the  queftion  is  refpeXing 
general  propoftions ,  which  have  a  reference  neither  to  certain  con¬ 
nexions,  nor  to  certain  circumflances,  nor  to  the  perfon  who  fpeaks. 
The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part :  he  who  exalteth  himfelf  f kail  be  humbled: 
thefe  are  proportions  which  fignify  all  that  they  can  fignify ;  that  is 
to  fay,  every  new  cafe  to  which  you  can  apply  them,  confirms  and 
generalizes  them  ftill  more.  The  more  things  a  word  embraces,  the 
more  important  a  propofition  is.  And  what  is  the  philofophic  fpirit, 
if  it  be  not  the  faculty  of  perceiving  a  great  number  of  particularities 
in  the  general,  and  the  whole  in  every  part  ? 

I  am  going  then  to  lay  before  the  Reader  fome  phyfiognomical 
paffages  of  the  Bible,  and  fome  analogous  Thoughts  which  have  been 
fuggefted  to  me  by  paffages  entirely  foreign  to  my  fubjeX. 

A.  David. 

“  Thou  haft  fet  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  fecret  fins  in  the 
“  light  of  thy  countenance.”  Pf  xc.  8. — “  Underftand,  ye  brutifh 
“  among  the  people :  and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wife  ?  He  that 
“  planted  the  ear,  fhall  he  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  fhall 
“  he  not  fee  ?  He  that  chaftifeth  the  heathen,  fhall  he  not  correX  ? 
“  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  fhall  not  he  know  ?”  Pf  xciv. 
8,  9,  10.  (No  one  is  fo  intimately  convinced  of  the  divine  Om- 
nifcience,  no  one  feels  himfelf  fo  thoroughly  expofed  to  the  view 
of  God  and  of  Angels,  no  one  finds  the  awards  of  Heaven  fo 
vifibly  traced  on  his  countenance,  as  he  who  believes  in  Phyfiog- 
nomy.) 


B.  Jesus 
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B.  Jesus  Christ. 

\ 

1. 

“  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his 
“  ftature?  Wherefore  then  take  ye  thought  for  more? — Seek  ye 
“  firft  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteoufnefs,  and  all  other  things 
“  lhall  be  added  unto  you.”  Matt.  vi.  27,  28,  33.  (No  more  is  it 
by  taking  thought  that  thou  wilt  change  thy  figure ;  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  will  embellifh  alfo  the  exterior.  Only  take 
heed  to  what  is  within  thee,  and  thou  haft  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
outfide.  “  If  the  root  be  holy,  fo  likewife  will  be  the  branches.”) 


2. 

“  When  ye  faft,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  fad  countenance : 
“  for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to 
“  faft.  Verily,  I  fay  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  But  thou, 
<e  when  thou  fafteft,  anoint  thine  head,  and  wafh  thy  face ;  that  thou 
“  appear  not  unto  men  to  faft,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  fecret ; 
“  and  thy  Father,  who  feeth  in  fecret,  fhall  reward  thee  openly.” 
Matt.  vi.  16,  17,  18.  (We  may  conceal  from  men  our  virtues  and 
our  vices ;  but  neither  of  them  remain  unknown  to  the  Father  who 
feeth  in  fecret,  and  to  thofe  who  are  animated  by  his  Spirit — by  that 
Spirit  which  not  only  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
but  even  into  the  deep  things  of  God.  He  who  endeavours,  and 
propofes  to  himfelf  as  his  end,  to  make  what  is  good  about  him  ap¬ 
pear  upon  his  face — that  man  has  already  received  his  reward.) 

3* 

“  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  fingle, 
“  thy  whole  body  fhall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil, 

Vol.  III.  T  “  thy 
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“  thy  whole  body  fhall  be  full  of  darknefs.  If  therefore  the  light 
“  that  is  in  thee  be  darknefs,  how  ^reat  is  that  darknefs !  ”  Matt.  vi. 
2  2,  23.  “  Take  heed  therefore  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be 

“  not  darknefs.  If  thy  whole  body  therefore  be  full  of  light,  hav- 
“  ing  no  part  dark,  the  whole  fhall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the 
“  bright  fhining  of  a  candle  doth  give  thee  light.”  Luke  xi.  35,  36. 
(Thefe  are  fo  many  phyfiognomical  truths ;  nay,  they  are  literally 
fo.  A  found  eye  fuppofes  a  found  body  :  fuch  an  eye,  fuch  a  body. 
With  a  dark  look,  the  whole  body  will  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
gloomy  and  fullen  difpofition  :  with  an  unclouded  brow,  all  the  parts 
and  all  the  movements  of  the  body  will  be  pure,  eafy,  noble.  If 
the  eye  is  deflitute  of  light,  excepting  in  the  cafes  of  difeafe  and  ac¬ 
cident,  the  whole  body  will  be  harfh  and  rugged,  mournful  and  me¬ 
lancholy,  dull  and  heavy  as  the  darknefs  of  night.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  according  to  the  rules  of  Phyflognomy, 
that  if  the  body  has  nothing  deranged,  offenfive,  dark,  rude,  hetero¬ 
geneous,  and  patched,  then  every  thing  in  it  is  found,  then  all  is 
harmony ;  then,  likewife,  every  thing  around  thee  is  calmnefs  and 
ferenity ;  thou  vieweft  every  object  in  the  moft  advantageous  light ; 
every  thing  prefents  itfelf  under  a  new  afpe6!  ;  all  becomes  luminous. 
Let  thine  eye  then  be  Angle,  found,  and  impartial !  View  every  ob¬ 
ject  for  that  which  it  is,  and  fuch  as  it  is,  without  adding,  without 
changing,  and  without  diminifhing.) 

4- 

“  And  when  he  fowed,  fome  feeds  fell  by  the  way’s  fide,  and  the 
“  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up.  Some  fell  upon  ftony  places, 
“  where  they  had  not  much  earth :  and  forthwith  they  fprung  up, 
“  becaufe  they  had  no  deepnefs  of  earth :  and  when  the  fun  was  up 
“  they  were  fcorched  ;  and,  becaufe  they  had  not  root,  they  withered 
“  away.  And  fome  fell  among  thorns :  and  the  thorns  fprung  up, 

“  and 
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“  and  choked  them.  But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought 
“  forth  fruit,  fome  an  hundred  fold,  fome  fixty  fold,  fome  thirty  fold.” 
Matt.  xiii.  4 — 8.  (There  are  three  forts  of  perfons,  three  forts  of 
phyfionomies,  which  are  not  fufceptible  of  any  kind  of  cultivation. 
In  fome  the  feed  is  loft,  and  becomes  food  for  birds  of  prey.  In 
others  it  falls  on  a  ftony  foil,  which  has  not  a  fufficiency  of  earth  or 

of  flefh.  Or  elfe  it  has  to  encounter  evil  habits  which  choke  the 

\ 

good  grain.  But  there  are  alfo  faces  where  the  bones  and  the  flefh 
are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  promife  a  plentiful  crop,  where  every 
thing  is  in  the  moft  perfeft  harmony,  and  where  there  is  no  reafon 
to  fear  the  tares  of  evil  habit.) 


5- 

<e  Whofoever  hath,  to  him  fhall  be  given,  and  he  fhall  have  more 
<c  abundance  :  but  whofoever  hath  not,  from  him  fhall  be  taken  away, 
“  even  that  he  hath.”  Matt .  xiii.  12.  (This  too  maybe  applied  to 
good  and  bad  phyfionomies.  He  who  deviates  not  from  the  happy 
difpofitions  which  he  has  received,  he  who  follows  them  up,  and 
turns  them  to  good  account — fuch  an  one  will  become  vifibly  en¬ 
nobled  in  his  exterior.  On  the  contrary,  the  phyfionomy  of  the  bad 
man  will  become  worfe,  and  the  beautiful  traits  which  had  been  given 
him  will  difappear,  in  proportion  as  he  continues  to  degenerate  ;  but 
the  durable  remains  which  may  always  be  traced  in  the  folid  parts, 
and  in  the  contours,  will  prefent  to  the  eyes  of  the  Obferver  the  fad 
monument  of  departed  greatnefs,  like  the  majeftic  ruins  of  a  magni¬ 
ficent  edifice,  which,  even  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  exhibits  a  fpe&acle  at 
once  venerable  and  humiliating.) 


6. 

“  Take  heed  that  ye  defpife  not  one  of  thefe  little  ones :  for  I  fay 
unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of 

e<  my 
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“  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  Matt,  xviii.  10.  (The  Angels, 
perhaps,  behold  the  face  of  their  heavenly  Father  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  infants ;  they  trace,  perhaps,  in  their  fimple  and  ingenuous 
traits,  a  divine  exprehion,  which  fhines  like  the  fparkling  of  the 
diamond.) 

7- 

“  There  are  fome  eunuchs,  which  were  fo  born  from  their  mo- 
“  tilers’  womb :  and  there  are  fome  eunuchs,  which  were  made 
“  eunuchs  of  men :  and  there  be  eunuchs,  which  have  made  them- 
tc  felves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven’s  fake.”  Matt.  xix.  12. 
(There  can  be  nothing  more  philofophical  nor  more  exa£l  than  this 
clalfification.  There  are  perfons  born  with  a  character  energetic, 
continent,  fage,  amiable :  they  Hand  in  no  great  need  of  affiftance  : 
Nature  feems  to  have  taken  the  care  of  their  cultivation  upon  her- 
felf.  There  are  alfo  fa&itious  perfons,  who,  by  dint  of  application, 
have  palled  through  all  the  different  llages  of  culture.  Among  thefe 
fome  are  entirely  fpoiled :  others  grow  hardened  by  means  of  un¬ 
natural  privations  and  facrifices :  and,  finally,  others  exerting  all  the 
faculties  of  the  foul,  feizing  and  turning  to  good  account  all  the 
means  capable  of  forming  them,  arrive  at  a  fuperior  degree  of  culti¬ 
vation.) 

8. 

“  Hear  and  underhand.  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
<c  defileth  a  man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  de- 
“  fileth  a  man. — Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  whatfoever  thing  from 
“  without  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile  him ;  becaufe  it 
“  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into 
l(  the  draught,  purging  all  meats.  But  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 
“  man,  that  defileth  the  man.”  Matt.  xv.  10,  11.  Mark  vii.  18,  19, 
20.  (This  too  is  a  truth  in  Phyfiognomy.  Neither  external  acci¬ 
dents, 
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dents,  nor  fpots  which  may  be  effaced,  nor  wounds  which  may  be 
healed,  nor  even  the  deepeft  fears,  are  fufficient  to  defile  the  counte¬ 
nance,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Phyfionomift ;  juft  as  there  is  no  paint  which 
is  capable  of  embellifhing  it :  were  you  even  to  whiten  yourfelf  with 
nitre,  and  fweeten  your  perfon  with  the  moft  exquifite  perfumes,  you 
would  not  appear  the  lefs  hideous ;  for  it  is  from  the  heart  that  evil 
thoughts,  whoredom ,  adultery,  impurity,  envy,  malice,  deceit,  calumny,  hatred , 
and  murder,  pafs  into  the  features  and  the  looks.  There  is  a  phyiio- 
nomical  as  well  as  a  religious  Pharifaifm ;  and  to  examine  them 
clofely,  they  are,  perhaps,  but  one  and  the  fame  thing.  I  will  fre¬ 
quently  repeat,  Purify  the  interior,  and  the  outfide  will  he  clean .  Be  good 
and  eftimable,  and  you  will  appear  fo.  What  a  man  is,  that  he  appears, 
or,  at  leaft,  will  appear,  fooner  or  later.) 

9- 

“  That  which  is  highly  efteemed  amongft  men,  is  abomination  in 
“  the  fight  of  God.”  Luke  xvi.  15.  (There  are  fo  many  phyfiono- 
mies  which  refemble  whited  fepulchres :  the  bones  appear  not,  but  the 
putrid  odour  of  the  flefh  and  mufcles  penetrates  through  the  walls. 
How  many  beauties  are  idolized  by  the  vulgar,  which  make  the  Phy¬ 
fionomift  (brink  back  with  horror,  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  or  kindle 
his  indignation !) 

“  Ye  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are 
“  full  of  hypocrify  and  iniquity.”  Matt,  xxiii.  28. — “  Ye  fools,  did 
“  not  he  who  made  that  which  is  without,  make  that  which  is  within 
“  alfo?”  Luke  xi.  40.  (And  reciprocally,  he  who  made  that  which 
is  within,  did  he  not  make  that  which  is  without  alfo?  But  the 
interior  is  more  immediately  his  work.  The  man  who  is  pure  with¬ 
in,  will  be  fo  outwardly  likewife :  his  heavenly  origin  will  be  painted 
in  his  features.  “  Give  alms  of  fuch  things  as  you  have :  and  be- 
“  hold,  all  things  are  clean  unto  you.”  Ver.  41. — Be  poffeffed  of 
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real  charity,  and  every  fenfible  heart  will  become  a  partaker  of  it 
together  with  you.) 

10. 

“  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  all  fins  fhall  be  forgiven  unto  the  fons  of 
16  men,  and  blafphemies  wherewith  foever  they  fhall  blafpheme :  but 
“  he  that  fhall  blafpheme  again!!  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  never  forgive- 
“  nefs,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation :  becaufe  they  faid,  He 
“  hath  an  unclean  fpirit.”  Mark  iii.  28,  29,  30.  (To  mifunderftand 
a  neighbour,  to  be  infenfible  to  the  candour  which  his  phyfionomy 
announces,  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  good  qualities  which 
he  polfelfes,  his  defire  to  oblige,  his  pacific  chara£ler — is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  mark  of  great  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  of  exceffive  rudenefs 
of  manners  ;  he  who  is  capable  of  this,  certainly  is  not  what  he  ought 
to  be :  his  error,  however,  may  be  pardonable : — and  this  was  the 
cafe  of  thofe  who  blafphemed  the  Son  of  man,  and  of  thofe  to  whom 
the  humiliation  of  the  Meffiah  was  an  offence.  But  to  be  fenfible  of 
thefe  perfeHions,  to  be  fenfible  of  the  Spirit  of  him  who  polfelfes 
them,  and  yet  blafpheme  him — this  is  the  unpardonable  crime.  How 
highly  criminal  then  was  it  to  blafpheme  the  Spirit  of  Jefus  Chrifi, 
which  manifefted  itfelf,  and  was  fenfibly  felt  in  his  features,  as  in  his 
actions !  It  is  alfuredly  alfo  high  treafon  again!!  the  divine  Majefiy, 
to  infult  a  phyfionomy  full  of  un£!ion  and  intelligence ;  and  we  con- 
fider  as  a  general  lelfon  that  exhortation  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth — 
Touch  not  mine  anointed ;  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm.  He  who  dif- 
figures  a  pi£!ure  of  Raphael,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  its 
merit,  is  a  blockhead  or  a  madman ;  but  the  man  who  underfiands 
its  value,  who  feels  its  beauties,  and  yet,  in  fpite  of  that,  cuts  it  in 
pieces — you  yourfelf  will  give  him  his  proper  appellation.) 


11.  “  Ye 
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1 1. 

“  Ye  judge  after  the  flefh,  I  judge  no  man.”  John  viii.  15.  (They 
judged  according  to  the  flefh,  and  faw  not  the  fpirit  of  the  face.  They 
faw  the  Galilean  only,  and  not  the  man :  they  condemned  the  man  on 
account  of  the  Galilean.  It  was  not  thus  that  Jefus  Chrift  judged.  It 
is  not  thus  that  the  Sage,  that  the  Phyfionomift,  the  friend  of  huma¬ 
nity,  judges.  He  confiders  neither  drefs,  nor  ornaments,  nor  badges 
of  honour ;  he  regards  the  perfon  abftra£ted  from  name,  celebrity, 
authority,  riches — it  is  the  man  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  it  is  his  form  that 
he  examines,  that  he  appreciates,  and  that  he  judges.) 

;  _  * 

C.  Saint  Paul. 

1 

1 . 

“  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.”  Gal .  v.  9.  (The 
fmalleft  mixture  of  malignity  frequently  fpoils  the  whole  phyfiono- 
my.  A  Angle  difagreeable  feature  is  fufficient  to  make  a  caricatura 
of  the  whole.  A  Angle  oblique  trait  in  the  mouth  of  an  envious 
perfon,  of  a  cheat,  of  a  mifer,  of  a  hypocrite,  or  of  a  farcaftic  fneerer, 
has  fomething  fo  difguftful  in  it,  fo  venomous,  that  it  frequently  makes 
us  forget  what  is  otherwife  interefling,  and  really  good,  in  the  phyfio- 
nomy.) 

2. 

“  Whatfoever  a  man  foweth,  that  fhall  he  alfo  reap.  For  he  that 
“  foweth  to  his  flefh,  fhall  of  the  flelh  reap  corruption:  but  he 
“  that  foweth  to  the  Spirit,  fhall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlafting.” 
Gal.  vi.  7,  8.  (This  is  what  the  Phyfionomift  has  daily  opportunity 
to  obferve,  and  to  confirm  by  experiment.  Every  intention,  every 
a£lion  is  a  feed ;  and  fuch  as  is  the  feed,  fuch  will  be  the  harveft. 

The  a&ions  of  the  mind,  of  the  heart,  and  of  fenflbility,  retrace  on 

the 
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the  phyfionomy  of  the  man  the  chara&er  of  his  immortality :  the 
a£lions  of  the  flefh  and  of  fenfuality  leave  behind  them  the  marks  of 
his  mortality.) 

3- 

“  The  foolifhnefs  of  God  is  wifer  than  men ;  and  the  weaknefs  of 
“  God  is  ftronger  than  men.  For  ye  fee  your  calling,  brethren,  how 
t{  that  not  many  wife  men  after  the  flefh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
“  noble,  are  called.  But  God  hath  chofen  the  foolifh  things  of  the 
“  world  to  confound  the  wife  ;  and  God  hath  chofen  the  weak  things 
“  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  bafe 
“  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  defpifed,  hath  God 
“  chofen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
“  that  are  :  that  no  flefh  fhould  glory  in  his  prefence.”  1  Cor .  i. 
25 — 29.  (It  is  not  the  tall  ftature  of  an  Eliab  or  of  a  Saul  which  is 
well  pleafing  in  the  fight  of  God  :  for  the  Lord  feeth  not  as  man  feeth. 
But  how  many  negle&ed,  defpifed,  oppreffed  phyfionomies  are  there, 
which  bear,  neverthelefs,  the  imprefs  of  their  ele£tion !  Multitudes 
of  men  whom  no  one  accounted  beautiful,  are  fuch,  however,  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven.  There  is  not  a  fingle  one  of  the  favourites  of  God, 
however  difadvantageous  his  figure  may  be,  whofe  face  does  not  vifi- 
bly  emit  a  ray  of  the  Divinity.  We  have  already  faid,  no  perfon 
is  fo  ugly  as  not  to  be  capable  of  becoming  amiable  and  interefting 
by  fenfibility  and  virtue.) 

4- 

“  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
“  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God?”  1  Cor .  vi.  19. — 
“  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  fhall  God  deft roy :  for 
“  the  temple  of  God  is  holy  ;  which  temple  ye  are.”  Chap.  iii.  1 7. — 
“  Deftroy  not  him  for  whom  Chrift  died.”  Rom.  xiv.  15.  (Refpe£t 
for  humanity  is  the  moft  folid  and  the  only  foundation  of  all  virtue. 
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Is  it  polfible  to  confer  higher  honour  on  the  body  of  man,  than  to 
call  it  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  God ,  the  fanEluary  from  which  the  Divi¬ 
nity  delivers  his  oracles?  What  can  be  faid  more  forcible,  in  deferibing 
the  depravation  of  this  body,  than  to  call  it  a  profanation,  a  facrilege, 
an  outrage  committed  upon  the  image  of  the  Divinity?) 

5- 

I  conclude  with  this  remarkable  palfage,  taken  from  the  ninth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Epiflle  to  the  Romans . 

“  The  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  good 
“  or  evil,  that  the  purpofe  of  God,  according  to  ele£lion,  might  hand, 
“  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  faid  unto  her,  The 
“  elder  fhall  ferve  the  younger.  As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved, 
“  but  Efau  have  I  hated.  What  fhall  we  fay  then?  Is  there  unrigh- 
“  teoufnefs  with  God?  God  forbid.  For  he  faith  to  Mofes,  I  will 
et  have  mercy  on  whom  I  wiH  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  com- 
“  paflion  on  whom  I  will  have  companion.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him 
“  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  fheweth 
“  mercy.  For  the  Scripture  faith  unto  Pharaoh,  Even  for  this  fame 
“  purpofe  have  I  raifed  thee  up,  that  I  might  fhew  my  power  in 
“  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth. 
“  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
“  he  will  he  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  fay  then  unto  me,  Why  doth  he 
“  yet  find  fault?  For  who  hath  refilled  his  will?  Nay,  but,  O  man, 
te  who  art  thou  that  repliell  againft  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed  fay 
“  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hall  thou  made  me  thus?  Hath  not  the 
“  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  fame  lump,  to  make  one  velfel 
“  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  difhonour?  What  if  God,  willing 
“  to  fhew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with 
“  much  longfuffering  the  veffels  of  wrath,  fitted  to  dellru£lion :  and 
“  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  in  the  velfels  of 
“  his  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory?’’ 
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(Let  no  perfon  be  alarmed  at  this  paffage.  An  injudicious  and  ill- 
informed  mind  alone  can  be  ftartled  at  any  thing  it  may  pleafe  God 
to  fay  and  to  do.  Is  it  poffible  for  us  to  apprehend,  from  the  bell  of 

Beings,  aClions  or  words  which  are  not  fupremely  good  ? - Once 

for  all,  differences  muff  exift  among  men,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  ex¬ 
plain  thefe  differences  either  by  reafonings  or  by  hypothefes.  Some 
have  been  favoured  with  refpeCt  to  figure,  and  others  treated  rather 
unkindly.  Some  are  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents  ;  fome  have 
had  for  their  portion  a  very  contraCled  underftanding.  The  differ¬ 
ence  depended  entirely  on  the  fovereign  will  of  God,  and  he  is  not 
accountable  for  his  conduCI  to  any  one.  There  are  perfons  of  a 
gentle  and  good  difpofition,  juft  as  there  are  others  whofe  character 
is  perverfe  and  intractable.  As  in  fociety,  riches  could  not  exift  with¬ 
out  poverty,  fo  likewife  there  could  be  no  elevation  of  rank  without 
a  correfponding  mediocrity.  Wherever  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  rela¬ 
tion,  and  reciprocity,  there  muft  of  neceffity  be  differences,  inequali¬ 
ties,  oppofitions,  and  contrails.  But,  at  laft,  every  one  of  us  fhall  be 
fatisfied,  both  with  himfelf,  and  with  every  one  elfe,  if  he  has  done 
what  depended  upon  him  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his 
own  happinefs,  and  of  that  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Imperfection 
could  not  poffibly  have  been  the  end  which  God  propofed  to  him¬ 
felf  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Apoftle  announces  in  the  conclufion  of  his 
difcourfe.) 

“  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have 
"  mercy  upon  all.  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wifdom 
“  and  knowledge  of  God!  How  unfearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
“  his  ways  paft  finding  out!  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
“  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counfellor?  Or  who  hath  firft  given 
“  unto  Him,  and  it  fhall  be  recompenfed  unto  him  again?  For  of 
“  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things:  to  Him  be 
“  glory  for  ever.  Amen.” 


*  *  ^ 
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XIII.  Passages  of  the  Bible, 

To  Jerve  as  a  Source  of  Confolation  to  thofe  whofe  Phyfionomy  has  been 

wilfully  degraded. 

My  Brother,  thy  face  is  changed,  and  the  depravity  of  thy  heart  is 
painted  on  thy  forehead.  The  fight  of  thy  own  countenance  filleth 
thee  with  horror.  Shame  and  remorfe  are  preying  on  the  marrow  in 
thy  bones.  Banifhed  to  the  filence  of  thy  clofet,  flretched  on  thy 
bed,  to  which  Ileep  is  a  ftranger,  thou  art  conftrained  to  refle£I  on 
the  wretchednefs  of  thy  condition ;  thou  feeleft  thyfelf  unworthy  of 
the  approbation  and  applaufe  bellowed  upon  thee  by  the  partiality 
of  friendfhip  ;  thine  indignation  is  roufed  againfl  thyfelf,  and  thou 
calleft  to  remembrance,  with  fighs,  the  innocence  and  fimplicity  of 
thy  youth.  Defpair  not,  however,  my  Brother !  There  is  help  for 
thee :  let  it  reanimate  thy  courage.  However  debafed  the  features 
of  thy  face,  there  is  not  a  fingle  one  but  what  it  is  in  thy  power  to 
amend  and  ennoble.  Thou  wert  not  delfined  always  to  remain  an 
innocent  child,  nor  couldelf  thou  :  by  Humbling  and  falling  thou  wert 
to  be  inflru£led  how  to  walk  and  to  run.  Wert  thou  wounded  and 
bruifed,  wert  thou  plunged  into  the  abyfs,  there  is  an  arm  nigh  thee, 
which  is  able  to  raife  thee  up,  to  flrengthen  and  to  heal  thee.  When 
I  read  the  writings  of  thofe  who  have  had  the  moft  delightful  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  aid  of  this  almighty  arm,  my  foul  is  filled  with  joy,  and 
1  adore  in  filence.  Though  they  were  men  like  ourfelves,  expofed  to 
temptation,  frequently  hurried  into  dreadful  deviations  from  the  right 
path,  given  up  to  pride,  or  buried  in  indolence ;  though  they  were 
apoflates  from  the  faith,  and  blafphemers,  the  powerful  hand,  of 
which  I  fpeak,  has  wrought  deliverance  for  them,  fometimes  by  tear¬ 
ing  afunder  the  veil  which  prejudice  and  error  had  fpread  over  their 
eyes  ;  fometimes  by  breaking  in  pieces  the  chains  of  paffion  in  which 
they  were  held  captives :  this  is  what  they  teflify,  and  which  would 
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be  true  without  their  atteftation.  Let  our  hearts  expand  then  to  the 
confolations  which  God  addrefles  to  us  by  their  mouth,  and  let  thefe 
hearts  rejoice  !  “  Thou,”  Father  of  the  fpirits  of  all,  “  haft  poflefled 

“  my  reins :  thou  haft  covered  me  in  my  mother’s  womb.”  Pf 
cxxxix.  13. — “  Behold,  I  am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flefh  :  is  there 
“  any  thing  too  hard  for  me?”  Jer.  xxxii.  27.-—“  He  doth  accord- 
“  ing  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
“  of  the  earth;  and  none  can  ftay  his  hand.”  Dan.  iv.  35. — Beyond  a 
doubt  “  thou  canft  not  make  one  hair”  of  thy  head  “  white  or  black.” 
Matt.  v.  36. — “  For  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle — with 
“  men  this  is  impoftible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  poftible.”  Chap, 
xix.  24,  26. — “  Even  the  youth  fhall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the 
“  young  men  fhall  utterly  fall.  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
“  fhall  renew  their  ftrength:  they  fhall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 
“  they  fhall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  fhall  walk  and  not  faint.” 
Ifaiah  xl.  30,  31. — “  Every  kind  of  beafts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  fer- 
“  pents,  and  things  in  the  fea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of 
“  mankind.”  Jam.  iii.  7. — And  is  it  impoftible  for  the  Almighty  to 
tame  the  favage  heart  of  man,  and  to  reftore  the  features  of  his  de¬ 
graded  phyftonomy  ?  Is  it  impoftible  for  Llim,  who  is  able  of  thefe 
“  ftones  to  raife  up  children  unto  Abraham?”  Matt.  iii.  9. — u  Who 
“  hath  made  man’s  mouth  ?  or  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the 
“  feeing,  or  the  blind?  Have  not  I,  the  Lord?”  Exod.  iv.  11. — He 
who  formed  the  heart  of  man,  and  who  knows  his  works,  he  “  fhall 
“  wafh  thee,  and  thou  fhalt  be  whiter  than  fnow.”  Pf.  li.  7. — u  The 
“  king’s  heart,”  and  that  of  the  fubje£t,  u  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
“  as  the  rivers  of  water :  He  turneth  it  whitherfoever  he  will. — It  is 
“  God  that  girdeth  me  with  ftrength  ;  he  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds 
“  feet. — He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  ftone,”  and  putteth  in  its  place 
“  a  heart  of  flefh.” — He  feweth  not  “  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old 
“  garment,  and  putteth  not  new  wine  into  old  bottles.”  Mark  ii.  21,22. 
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He  puts  not  the  mafk  of  virtue  on  a  depraved  countenance.  He 
operates  on  the  inward  man,  on  what  hill  remains  good,  that  the  good 
may  fpread,  and  abforb  what  is  evil ;  for  tares  never  become  wheat, 
and  what  he  has  begun  he  finifheth.  “  Every  branch  that  beareth 
“  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.”  John  xv. 
2. — He  cleanfeth  his  church  with  the  wafhing  of  water,  that  he 
**  might  prefent  it  to  himfelf  a  glorious  church,  not  having  fpot  or 
“  wrinkle,  or  any  fuch  thing.”  Eph.  v.  26,  27. — And  He  who 
cleanfeth  you  is  a  man  whom  “  it  behoved  in  all  things  to  be  made 
“  like  unto  his  brethren ;  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
“  High  Prieft.  For  in  that  He  himfelf  hath  fuffered,  being  tempted, 
“  He  is  able  to  fuccour  them  that  are  tempted.”  Heb.  ii.  17,  18. — 
But,  fee  that  you  defile  not  again  that  which  God  hath  cleanfed. 

Such,  my  Brother,  are  the  confolations  addreffed  to  thee  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  Do  not  go  to  reply,  with  an  ironical  tone,  that  I  am 
preaching:  that  reproach  would  be  no  mortification  to  me.  I  am  a 
Minifter  of  the  Gofpel,  and  am  juft  as  little  afhamed  of  appearing  in 
that  character  in  my  Fragments  on  the  Phyfionomy,  as  in  my  pulpit 
at  Zurich.  Religion,  to  me,  is  Phyfiognomy,  and  Phyfiognomy,  in  its 
turn,  enters  into  Religion.  It  difcovers,  by  the  form  and  the  mien, 
the  goodnefs  of  the  man  of  worth,  and  the  perverfity  of  the  wicked : 
it  is  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice,  of  that  which  is  divine  over 
that  which  is  contrary  to  God :  it  exhibits  fin  deftroyed  by  grace,  and 
mortality  fwallowed  up  of  life  :  it  indicates  whether  “  we  are  renewed 
“  in  the  fpirit  of  our  mind ;  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which, 
“  after  God,  is  created  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs.”  Eph .  iv. 
23,  24. — This  is  my  Religion  and  my  Phyfiognomy.  If  our  body  be 
the  Lord’s — if  our  bodies  be  the  members  of  Chrif — if  he  who  is  joined 
unto  the  Lord ,  is  one  Spirit  with  Him — What  then  is  Phyfiognomy? 
What  is  it  not  ? 
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XIV.  K^empf. 

i  . 

4  Might  not  Phyfiognomy  be  compared  to  a  mirror  in  the  hands 
4  of  an  ugly  woman?’  (And,  I  would  add,  in  the  hands  of  an  hand- 
fome  one  too.  If  a  Connoifleur  were  to  make  us  fenfible  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  the  value  of  a  picture  in  our  polfefTion,  would  we  not 
prize  it  more  highly,  and  preferve  it  more  carefully  ?  Let  Phyfiog¬ 
nomy  be  to  us  as  a  mirror ;  we  will  confult  this  mirror  with  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and,  aided  by  it,  will  endeavour  to  corre£l  the  faults,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  beauties,  of  our  face.  No  one,  unlefs  he  is  a  fool,  is  capable 
of  contemplating  his  own  form  in  this  mirror  with  an  infipid  felf- 
complacency,  and  of  wilfully  deceiving  himfelf.  If,  after  having 
44  beheld  his  own  face,  he  goeth  his  way,  and  ftraightway  forgetteth 
44  what  manner  of  man  he  was,”  ( Jam.  i.  24.)  it  is  only  a  new  proof 
of  his  folly.  Let  this  Science  be  to  us  a  pi£!ure,  in  which  we  fee 
traced  both  the  dignity  of  our  nature  and  the  glory  of  our  deflina- 
tion :  confidered  in  this  light,  would  we  negle£t  a  pi£ture  fo  intereft- 
ing?  Would  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  take  a  very  particular  care  of  it, 
and  anxioufly  guard  againft  every  accident  which  might  injure  it? 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  preferve  us  from  degradation  and  de¬ 
pravity  than  the  knowledge  of  our  own  value.  Be  under  no  appre- 
henfion  that  this  knowledge  may  minifter  fuel  to  vanity  and  pride  ;  it 
will  infpire  only  that  noble  felf-efteem  which  elevates  and  ennobles 
the  foul,  which  nourifhes  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  Simulates  to  the 
performance  of  great  a6tions.) 

2. 

4  Every  temperament,  every  character,  has  its  good  and  its  bad  fide. 

4  One  man  has  capacities  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  another,  and 
4  the  gifts  of  Nature  are  varioully  allotted.  Gold  coin  is  more  valu- 

4  able 
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‘  able  than  filver,  but  the  latter  is  more  commodious  for  the  purpofes 
4  of  common  life.  The  tulip  pleafes  by  its  beauty,  the  carnation  is 
4  grateful  to  the  fmell ;  wormwood  is  a  plant  of  no  very  pleafing  ap- 
4  pearance,  it  is  offenfive  both  to  the  nofe  and  to  the  palate,  but  it 
4  pofleffes  virtues  which  render  it  invaluable : — and,  in  this  manner, 
4  every  thing  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole/ — 44  For 
44  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If  the  foot  fhall  fay, 
44  Becaufe  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it  therefore 
44  not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  the  ear  fhall  fay,  Becaufe  I  am  not  the 
<c  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body?  If  the 
44  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  If  the  whole 
44  were  hearing,  where  were  the  fmelling?  But  now  hath  God  fet  the 
44  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  Him. 
44  And  if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body?  But  now 
44  are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot 
44  fay  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee :  nor  again  the  head  to 
44  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more  thofe  members 
44  of  the  body,  which  feem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  neceflary;  and  thofe 
44  members  of  the  body,  which  we  think  to  be  lefs  honourable,  upon 
44  thefe  we  beftow  more  abundant  honour,  and  our  uncomely  parts 
44  have  more  abundant  comelinefs.  For  our  comely  parts  have  no 
44  need :  but  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together,  having  given 
44  more  abundant  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked:  that  there  fhould 
44  be  no  fchifm  in  the  body ;  but  that  the  members  fhould  have  the 
44  fame  care  one  for  another/’  1  Cor.  xii.  14 — 25.  Only  44  let  every 
44  one  continue  in  that  vocation  to  which  God  hath  called  him.” — 
(The  carnation  mull  not  pretend  to  be  a  tulip,  nor  the  finger  to  be  an 
eye.  The  feeble  muff  not  cherifh  the  ambition  of  thrufling  into  the 
fphere  of  the  ftrong.  Every  one  has  his  peculiar  fphere,  as  well  as  his 
peculiar  form.  To  attempt  an  efcape  from  your  proper  fphere  is  equally 
abfurd  as  attempting  to  place  your  head  on  another  man’s  fhoulders. 

For 
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For  a  man  to  tranfcend  the  bounds  of  his  condition,  to  afpire  at 
being  what  he  is  not,  is  to  fin  againfl  himfelf,  and  againft  the  order  of 
nature ;  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  commiflion  of  this  fin. 
I  fometimes  amufe  myfelf  with  the  thought,  that  the  moft  part  of  our 
tranfgreffions  are  phyfionomical  adulteries.  Men  do  not  perceive,  do  not 
prize,  do  not  love,  and  do  not  cultivate  what  they  poffefs,  and  what 
they  are.  They  torment  themfelves  in  ffruggling  to  get  out  of  their 
fphere ;  they  intrude  into  that  of  others ;  there  they  feel  themfelves 
out  of  their  proper  place,  there  they  degenerate,  and  the  ilfue  is,  they 
turn  out  nothing  at  all;  that  is  to  fay,  neither  what  Nature  made  them, 
nor  what  they  prepofteroufly  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves.) 


3* 

4  Such  is  the  a£livity  of  our  nature,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
4  that  after  the  revolution  of  lefs  than  one  year,  there  fcarcely  remains 
4  a  fingle  particle  of  our  former  body  ;  and,  neverthelefs,  we  perceive 
4  no  manner  of  change  in  our  difpofition,  notwithffanding  all  the  vari- 
4  ations  through  which  the  body  has  palfed,  from  difference  of  air  and 
4  aliment.  Difference  of  air  and  manner  of  living  change  not  the 
4  temperament/ 

(The  reafon  of  it  is,  that  the  fundamental  bafis  of  the  chara£ler  goes 
much  deeper  than  all  this  ;  it  is,  in  a  variety  of  refpe£ts,  independent 
of  all  accidental  influence.  There  probably  exifls  a  fpiritual,  immortal 
texture,  with  which  all  that  is  vifible,  corruptible,  tranfitory  about  us, 
is  interwoven.  Or  elfe  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  interior  agent  of 
human  nature,  a  certain  elaflic  force,  which  is  determined  by  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  much  as  by  the  contours  or  the  limits,  of  the  whole; — a  certain 
individual  energy,  extenfive  or  intenfive,  which  no  exterior  influence, 
which  no  accident,  is  able  radically  or  effentially  to  change,  and  which 
cannot  poffibly  lofe  any  thing  of  its  conftituent  character. 


4.  4  Certain 
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4  Certain  perfons  have,  naturally,  fomething  fo  great  and  fo  noble 
4  in  their  afpe£l,  that,  the  moment  they  are  feen,  they  fill  the  beholder 
4  with  refpedl.  It  is  not  a  harfh  conftraint  which  bellows  this  air  of 
4  greatnefs;  it  is  the  effie£l  of  a  concealed  force,  which  fecures,  to  thofe 
4  who  have  it,  a  decided  fuperiority  over  others.  When  Nature  im- 
4  prints  on  the  forehead  of  any  one  this  air  of  greatnefs,  fhe  deftines 
4  him,  by  that  very  thing,  to  command.  You  feel  in  him  a  fecret 
4  power,  which  fubdues  you,  and  to  which  you  mull  fubmit,  without 
4  knowing  wherefore.  With  that  majellic  exterior,  one  reigns  as  a 
4  Sovereign  among  men/  Oracle  of  Gratian,  Maxim  42.  (This  air  of 
greatnefs,  of  dominion,  this  decided  fuperiority,  which  no  one  can 
miftake,  this  innate  dignity,  has  its  feat  in  the  look,  in  the  contour 
and  form  of  the  eyelids :  the  nofe,  in  this  cafe,  is  almoll  always  very 
bony  near  the  root ;  it  is  likewife  fomewhat  arched,  and  its  contour 
has  fomething  extraordinary.  Recolledfc,  to  be  convinced  of  this, 
good  portraits  of  Henry  IV.  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  Bayard ,  of  Van  Dyk}  and 
others.) 

5- 

4  There  are  only  four  principal  kinds  of  look,  which  are  all  very 
4  different  from  one  another ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  look  is  lively ,  or 
4  drowfy ,  or  fixed,  or  vague.’ 

(In  order  to  make  proof  of  a  general  propofition,  it  is  fufficient  to 
examine  if  it  can  be  applied  to  particular  cafes.  Refer  every  phyfi- 
onomical  alfertion  to  the  face  of  one  of  your  friends,  or  of  your 
enemies,  and  you  will  foon  difcover  what  degree  of  truth  or  falfhood 
the  remark  contains,  and  how  far  it  is  precife  or  vague.  Let  us  make 
an  experiment  on  the  obfervation  which  I  have  juft  quoted,  and  we 
fhall  fee,  with  certainty,  that  a  great  number  of  looks  cannot  be  com¬ 
prehended  under  thefe  four  general  denominations.  Such,  for  ex- 
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ample,  is  the  ferene  look,  fo  widely  different  from  the  lively ,  and  which 
neither  is,  nor  ought  to  be,  fo  fixed  as  the  melancholy  look,  nor  fo  vague 
as  the  f anguine .  Such  is  likewife  a  glance  at  once  fxed  and  rapid , 
which,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  feues  and  penetrates  obje&s.  There 
is  another  look  which  is  at  the  fame  time  calm  and  agitated ,  without 
being  either  phleg?natic  or  choleric .  It  were  poflible,  if  I  am  not  mif- 
taken,  to  imagine  a  more  happy  clarification  of  looks  than  that  of  our 
Author ;  to  divide  them,  for  example,  into  aClive,  into  pafive ,  and  into 
fuch  as  have  both  thefe  qualities  at  the  fame  time ;  into  intenfive  and 
extenfive ;  attractive,  repulfive,  and  indifferent ;  tenfe ,  relaxed ,  and  forced ; 
expreffive ,  and  inexprejfive ;  tranquil ,  permanent,  and  carelefs ;  open,  and 
referved;  fimple,  and  compound ;  direCl ,  and  rambling ;  cold,  and  amorous ; 
foft,  firm,  bold,  fincere,  See.) 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Temperaments. 

A  MINUTE  detail,  a  diflertation  in  form  upon  the  Temperaments, 
will  probably  be  expelled  in  this  Work; — but  fuch  expettation  will 
be  difappointed.  Haller  and  Zimmer mann,  Koempf  and  Oberreit ,  have 
bellowed  a  thorough  invelligation  on  this  fubjett ;  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  authors,  from  Arijiotle  down  to  Huart ,  from  Huart  to  Boeh - 
men,  and  from  Boehmen  to  Lawaz ,  have  faid  fo  much  of  it,  that  it 
feems  entirely  exhaulted ;  I  fhall  therefore  only  glance  at  it  by  the 
way. 

As  every  one  of  us  has  his  proper  form,  and  proper  phyfionomy, 
fo  alfo  every  human  body,  or,  rather,  every  body,  in  general,  is  com- 
pofed,  according  to  fixed  rules,  of  different  ingredients,  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  fingle  inllant,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  that,  in  the  great  magazine  of  God,  there 
exiffs,  for  every  individual,  a  formula  of  preparation,  a  fpecial  ordon- 
nance,  which  determines  the  duration  of  his  life,  the  fpecies  of  his 
fenfibility  and  a£livity :  lienee  it  follows,  that  every  body  has  its 
proper  individual  temperament,  its  peculiar  degree  ol  irritability  and 
elallicity.  It  is  equally  incontellable,  that  humidity  and  drynefs ,  heat 
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and  cold,  are  the  four  principal  qualities  of  body;  juft  as  it  is  certain 
that  thefe  qualities  have  for  their  bafts  water  and  earth ,  Jire  and  air . 
From  hence  naturally  arife  four  principal  Temperaments :  the  choleric , 
in  which  heat  predominates ;  the  phlegmatic,  in  which  humidity  pre¬ 
vails  ;  the  f anguine,  where  there  is  moft  air;  and  the  melancholic,  where 
earth  has  the  afcendant :  in  other  words,  the  predominant  element  is 
that  of  which  moft  particles  enter  into  the  compofttion  of  the  mafs  of 
blood  and  nervous  fluid ;  and  it  is  in  this  laft  part,  efpecially,  that  they 
are  converted  into  fubftances  infinitely  fubtile,  I  may  fay  volatile. 
But  in  admitting  all  thefe  propofttions,  it  will  likewife,  I  hope,  be 
granted  me,  frfl,  That  thefe  four  principal  ingredients  being  fufcep- 
tible  of  endlefs  change  and  combination,  there  muft  thence  refult  a 
great  number  of  temperaments,  whofe  predominant  principle  it  will 
be  frequently  difficult  to  diftinguifh ;  efpecially  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  that  the  concourfe  and  reciprocal  attra&ion  of  thefe  ingredi¬ 
ents  may  eaftly  produce,  or  detach,  a  new  power,  of  a  chara&er  totally 
different.  This  new  dominating  power  may  be  fo  varied,  fo  com¬ 
plicated,  that  no  one  of  the  received  denominations  can  be  adapted 
to  it. 

Secondly,  Another  obfervation  of  much  more  importance,  and  to 
which  ftill  lefs  attention  is  paid,  is,  that  there  exifts  in  Nature  a  great 
number  of  elements,  or,  if  you  will,  of  fubftances,  which  may  enter 
into  the  compofttion  of  bodies,  and  which  are,  properly  fpeaking, 
neither  water,  nor  air,  nor  fire,  nor  earth ;  fubftances  of  which,  ufu- 
ally,  too  little  account  is  made  in  our  Theories  of  the  Temperaments, 
and  which,  neverthelefs,  occupy  a  very  effential  place  in  Nature. 
Such  are,  for  example,  oil,  mercury,  ether,  the  elehlric  matter,  the  mag¬ 
netic  fuid .  (I  forbear  to  mention,  together  with  thefe,  fubftances 
purely  hypothetical ;  fuch  as  the  pinguid  acid  of  Meyer,  the  frigorifc 
matter  of  Schmidt,  the  fixed  air  of  Black,  the  nitrous  air  of  the  Abbe 
Fontana.)  Suppofing  only  three  or  four  of  thefe  new  elements — 
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and  there  may  be  hundreds,  for  which  we  have  not  yet  found 
names — fuppoling,  I  fay,  only  three  or  four  of  them,  how  many  new 
general  dalles  of  temperaments  will  they  not  produce,  and  what  a 
multitude  of  fubdivifions  will  enfue  ?  Why  not  an  oily  temperament 
as  well  as  a  watery?  an  ethereal  as  well  as  an  aerial?  a  mercurial  as 
well  as  a  terrellrial  ? 

How  many  remarkable  compofitions,  or  fubftantial  forms,  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  phlogijlic  matter  of  Stahl  alone  ?  Subllances  oily,  bitu¬ 
minous ,  refinous ,  glutinous,  milky ,  gelatinous,  buttery  or  greafy,  cheejy , 
foapy,  waxy,  camphor ous,  phofphoric,  fulphurous.  See.  and  of  all  thefe 
fubftances,  there  is  not  a  fingle  one  which  ought  to  be  confounded 
with  the  others,  each  having  its  particular  properties  and  effe&s,  as 
well  in  Nature  as  in  Art.  To  the  fubftantial  forms  above  mentioned 
we  might  ftill  add,  the  metallic  compofition  or  form,  with  the  different 
fpecies  which  are  fubordinate  to  it ;  for  it  has  been  long  ago  de¬ 
cided  that  the  mafs  of  our  blood  contains  ferruginous  particles. 
Earth  alone,  for  example,  how  many  forts  of  falts  does  it  not  con¬ 
tain  ?'  Of  confequence,  the  denomination  of  the  terrellrial  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  the  faline  temperament,  prefents  only  a  very  vague  idea, 
feeing  falts  differ  from  one  another  as  much  as  heat  and  cold,  feeing 
there  is  fuch  a  prodigious  diftance  between  the  acid  and  the  alkaline 
fait,  the  two  general  fpecies  which  form*  or  which  compofe,  all  the 
others. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  exa£t 
knowledge  of  the  Temperaments,  as  well  in  Phyfiognomy  as  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  open  for  ourfelves  a  more  direct  and 
eafy  route  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued :  it  would  be 
neceffary,  lefs  or  more,  to  renounce  the  ancient  diftin£lions,  and  to 
eftablifh  new  ones,  which,  from  being  more  numerous,  would  only  be 
fo  much  the  clearer  and  more  accurate.  Whatever  be  the  interior 
nature  of  the  body,  whatever  be  the  matter  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
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its  organization,  the  conftitution  of  its  blood,  its  nervous  fyftem,  the 
kind  of  life  to  which  it  is  deftined,  the  nourifhment  it  receives — 
the  refult  of  all  this  never  prefents  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  irri¬ 
tability  and  elafiicity,  after  a  given  point.  Thus  juft  as  the  elafticity  of 
the  air  differs  according  to  its  temperature,  and  cannot  be  determined 
by  an  internal  analyfis,  but  only  by  the  degrees  of  its  activity — it 
might  be  poftible,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  to  employ  the  fame  opera¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  Temperaments  of  the  human  body. 
Their  internal  analyfis  is  impoftible,  or,  at  leaft,  extremely  difficult ; 
but  the  refult  of  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are  compofed  is  always 
pofitive,  and  marks  a  certain  degree  of  irritability ,  after  a  given  point  of 
irritation. 

Thefe  reflections  induce  me  to  believe  that,  by  means  of  barome¬ 
trical  and  thermometrical  eftimates,  it  might  be  poftible  to  determine 
all  the  temperaments,  with  much  greater  facility  and  exaCtnefs  than 
has  hitherto  been  done,  in  following  the  ancient  claftification.  This 
laft,  however,  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  preferved,  but  only  for 
cafes  in  which  it  were  impoftible  to  adept  a  pofitive  degree  of  irri¬ 
tability  or  non-irritability — cafes,  for  example,  in  which,  in  the  com- 
pofition  that  is  at  prefent  denominated  melancholic,  the  degree  of 
irritability,  in  one  and  the  fame  objeCl,  fhould  never  rife  above  tem¬ 
perate,  and,  in  the  choleric  compofition,  fhould  never  fall  below 
temperate. 

As  to  the  four  common  temperaments,  their  irritability  might  like- 
wife  be  confidered  after  the  marked  effeCls  which  refult  from  them, 
after  the  propenfity  which  makes  every  one  in  particular  prefer  the 
high  or  the  low,  dijlance  or  proximity.  Thus  it  is  that  the  choleric  tem¬ 
perament  ever  aims  at  rifing :  fearlefs  of  danger,  it  takes  a  daring- 
flight.  More  timid,  on  the  contrary,  the  melancholic  digs,  explores 
to  the  bottom  :  it  loves  the  folid,  and  cleaves  to  it.  The  fanguine 
launches  into  a  diftant  region,  and  is  loft  in  endlefs  wanderings. 
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The  phlegmatic  thinks  neither  of  rifing  nor  finking,  nor  of  diflant 
profpe&s ;  he  attempts  only  what  he  can  obtain  quietly  and  without 
effort,  only  what  is  within  his  reach  :  he  makes  choice  of  the  fhortefl 
road  in  perambulating  the  contracted  horizon  which  he  has  traced 
out  for  himfeli^,  and  will  feldom  make  one  Hep  beyond  the  abfolutely 
neceffary. 

Could  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  be  determined  like 
that  of  the  air,  we  fhould  apply  ourfelves  to  afcertain,  by  the  degree 
of  irritability,  the  effence  and  the  amount  of  each  temperament,  and 
all  that  could  contribute  to  render  the  knowledge  of  it  more  ufeful 
to  us. 

I  fee  a  great  many  perfons  of  whom  it  would  be  impoffible  for  me 
to  fay  to  which  of  the  four  known  temperaments  they  belong ;  but 
if  we  could  fettle  a  fcale  of  a  hundred  degrees,  for  the  fenfibility 
which  one  and  the  fame  given  objeCt  might  excite,  I  would  engage, 
in  mofl  cafes,  to  indicate,  after  accurate  obfervations,  in  what  tenth 
divifion  of  the  fcale  fuch  or  fuch  an  individual  ought  to  be  ranked. 
I  mufl  always  infill  on  one  and  the  fame  given  objeffi,  and  this  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceffary;  for  fince  each  temperament  has  its  proper  irritability 
in  the  high ,  in  the  low ,  See .  there  mull  alfo  be  a  fixed  point,  to  which 
they  may  all  be  compared  at  once,  and  which  may  operate  upon 
them ;  juft  as  the  thermometer  gives  accurate  indications,  only  from 
its  always  remaining  in  the  fame  place. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  fettle  this  fixed  point  according  to  his 
own  pleafure. 

Every  man  might  make  choice  of  himfelf,  for  the  thermometer  of 
the  temperaments  which  a£t  upon  him.  The  Vignette  of  page  75,  of 
Vol.  II.  may  ferve  to  explain  my  idea. 

In  eflimating  the  temperaments,  or,  rather,  the  degree  of  irrita¬ 
bility  upon  one  and  the  fame  given  objeCt,  two  things  are  carefully 
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to  be  diftinguifhed :  a  momentaneous  tenfion,  and  the  irritability  in 
general ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  phyfionomy  and  the  pathos  of  the 
temperament. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  temperature,  or  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  fyflem  of  every  organic  being,  correfponds  to  con¬ 
tours  determinate  or  determinable :  that  the  profile  alone,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  prefents  lines  whofe  flexion  enables  us  to  fettle  the  degree  of  irri¬ 
tability. 

All  the  contours  of  the  profile  of  the  face,  or  of  the  human  body 
in  general,  prefent  chara&eriftic  lines,  which  we  may  confider  at  leaf! 
in  two  different  ways :  firft,  according  to  their  interior  nature ;  then, 
according  to  their  pofition.  Their  interior  nature  is  of  two  forts, 
Jiraight ,  or  curved’,  the  exterior  is  perpendicular,  or  oblique.  Both 
have  feveral  fubdivifions,  but  which  may  be  eafily  reduced  to 
claffes.  If  we  added  befides,  to  thefe  contours  of  the  profile,  fome 
fundamental  lines  of  the  forehead,  placed  one  above  another,  I 
fhould  no  longer  doubt  of  arriving  at  the  capacity  of  deducing 
from  them  the  temperature  of  every  individual  in  general,  the 
higheft  and  the  loweff  degree  of  his  irritability,  for  every  given 
object. 

The  pathos  of  the  temperament,  the  inftant  of  its  adtual  irritation, 
difcovers  itfelf  in  the  movement  of  the  mufcles,  which  is  always  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  conftitution  and  the  form  of  the  individual.  It  is 
true  that  every  human  face,  every  head,  is  fufceptible,  to  a  certain 
degree,  of  all  the  movements  of  the  paffions ;  but  as  it  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  find  out,  and  to  determine,  this  degree  than  the  con¬ 
tours,  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  and  that  thefe  laft  enable  us,  befides,  to  judge, 
by  induction,  of  the  degree  of  elafticity  and  of  irritability,  we  might 
confine  ourfelves,  at  fetting  out,  to  thefe  contours  alone,  and  even 
fatisfy  ourfelves  with  the  line  of  the  face  in  profile,  or  the  funda¬ 
mental 
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mental  line  of  the  forehead,  fince  the  head  is  the  fummary  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  profile,  or  the  fundamental  line  of  the  forehead, 
is,  in  its  turn,  the  fummary  of  the  head.  We  are  already  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  know  that  the  more  a  line  approaches  to  the  circular 
form,  and,  a  fortiori,  to  the  oval,  the  more  repugnant  it  is  to  the  heat 
of  the  choleric  temperament :  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  more  or 
lefs  certain  indication  of  this  temperament,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
ftraight,  oblique,  or  cut  fhort. 
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ADDITIONS. 

A. 


We  fpoke  a  little  ago  of  chara&ers  formed  for  command:  here 
are  four  profiles  which  furnifh  examples  of  this.  Notwithftanding 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  defign,  fo  unfavourable  to  great  effeft,  you  find 
in  thefe  faces  an  imprefs  of  fuperiority,  which  nothing  can  efface. 
Each  of  them  is  deftined  to  rule,  and  his  form  alone  calls  him  to  a 
diftinguifhed  rank.  The  forehead,  which  is  the  principal  feat  of  the 
natural  faculties,  has  been  very  imperfe&ly  conveyed  in  thefe  four 
figures,  and  even  weakened  in  the  three  firft ;  but  the  face  taken  in 
whole,  fufficiently  indicates  fovereign  authority ;  and  this  expreffion 
is  confirmed  in  particular  by  the  nofe,  efpecially  in  No.  2  and  4, 
whofe  look,  befides,  is  fo  energetical : — 1,  appears  to  have  moft  gentle- 
nefs  and  weaknefs ;  2,  moft  firmnefs  and  courage ;  3,  moft  circum- 
fpe&ion ;  4,  moft  fenfe,  dignity,  and  modefty. 
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ADDITION  B. 


However  pitiful  may  be  the  manner  of  the  drawing,  the  contours 
of  thefe  heads  Hill  prefent  chara6lers  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  and  in 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  miflake.  They  wanted 
neither  laurel  nor  crown,  nor  facerdotal  ornament,  to  announce  the 
eminence  of  their  rank.  No.  1  has  not  the  fame  air  of  greatnefs  as 
the  other  two,  but  he  has  fo  much  the  more  ferenity,  reafon,  and 
affability:  with  fuch  a  phyfionomy,  the  heart  is  fatisfied,  and  the  mind 
performs,  with  eafe,  all  it  wifhes.  The  form  of  the  face,  in  the 
whole,  and  efpecially  the  eye  and  the  nofe,  will  always  fecure  to  2, 
a  majefty  truly  regal,  which  no  portrait,  no  caricature  is  able  to 
deftroy.  Finally,  the  auguft  forehead  of  3,  his  eyebrows,  his  pene¬ 
trating  look,  his  energetic  nofe,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  jaw, 
will  convince  every  beholder  that  the  linger  of  God  marked  this  face 
with  the  manifell  tokens  of  a  great  Prince. 


FRAGMENT  SECOND. 
ADDITION  C. 


We  are  already  acquainted,  lefs  or  more,  with  thefe  four  pro¬ 
files,  from  the  firft  Volume :  this  is  the  place  to  examine  them  in 
detail. 

1.  Every  thing  here  announces  the  phlegmatic:  all  the  parts  of  the 
face  are  blunted,  flefhy,  rounded.  Only  the  eye  is  a  little  too  cho¬ 
leric  ;  and  if  the  eyebrows  were  placed  higher,  and  not  quite  fo  thick 
of  hair,  they  would  be  fo  much  the  more  analogous  to  the  character. 
This  phyfionomy  does  not  belong  to  a  mind  altogether  brutal :  I 
fhould  rather  afcribe  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  good  humour  and  a 
retentive  memory.  To  complete  the  idea  of  a  true  phlegmatic,  the 
mouth  ought  to  be  more  open,  the  lips  fofter  and  hanging. 

2.  You  fee  at  once  the  choleric  man,  though  the  eyebrow  might  be 
thicker,  the  point  of  the  nofe  lharper  and  more  energetic,  the  noflril 
larger,  and  marking  a  ftronger  refpiration.  The  look  ought  to  have 
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been  more  lively  and  animated ;  in  its  prefent  date,  I  confider  it  as 
too  voluptuous.  The  forehead,  likewife,  is  too  fine,  and  has  not 
protuberances  fufficient.  In  perfons  violently  choleric,  the  globe  of 
the  eye  is  prominent ;  you  perceive  a  good  deal  of  white  below  the 
eyeball,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  upper  eyelid  retires,  fo  as  almoft 
wholly  to  difappear,  while  the  eye  continues  open ;  or  elfe,  if  the 
eye  is  funk,  the  contours  of  it  are  very  ftrongly  marked.  Thofe  of 
the  phlegmatic,  on  the  contrary,  are  fofter,  more  blunted,  more  re¬ 
laxed,  and  lefs  on  the  flretch.  Viewed  in  profile,  the  eye  of  the 
choleric  prefents  contours  violently  curved,  while  in  the  phlegmatic 
they  are  flightly  waved.  It  is  to  be  underfiood,  however,  that  thefe 
figns  are  not  the  only  charadteriftic  ones :  that  they  do  not  belong 
exclufively  to  all  choleric,  nor  to  all  phlegmatic  perfons ;  but  it  is 
impofiible  to  have  them  without  being  either  choleric  or  phlegmatic . 

An  under  lip  which  advances  is  always  the  indication  of  this  lafi  ?  \ 
temperament :  it  proceeds  from  a  fuperabundance,  and  not  a  poverty 
of  humours ;  if,  befides,  it  is  angulous,  and  ftrongly  exprefled  (even 
more  than  in  this  profile)  it  becomes  the  mark  of  phlegm,  mixed 
with  a  tindture  of  choler;  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  tranquil  humour,  which 
is  capable  of  giving  way  to  the  firjl  ebullitions  of  choler.  If  the 
under  lip  is  foft,  cut  fhort,  as  it  were,  and  pendent — then  it  is  unmixed 

3.  This  is  the  image  of  a  /anguine  charadter,  which  has  got  too 
much  phlegm.  That  excepted,  the  eye,  the  forehead,  and  the  nofe, 
are  in  perfedt  truth.  Without  being  too  arched,  or  too  harfh,  or 
too  contradted,  they  have  foftnefs  and  precifion  at  the  fame  time. 

The  mouth  too  is  fanguine,  and  difcovers  a  propenfity  to  pleafure.  I 
obferve  a  little  too  much  phlegm  in  the  chin. 

4.  There  is  moft  truth  in  the  profile  of  the  melancholic .  That 
look,  obftinately  dejedted,  will  not  raife  itfelf  to  contemplate  and 
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to  admire  the  wonders  of  the  harry  firmament.  One  dark  point 
attaches  him  to  the  earth,  and  abforbs  all  his  thoughts.  The  lip,  the 
chin,  the  folds  of  the  cheek,  announce  a  mind  gloomy  and  morofe, 
which  never  expands  to  joy.  The  whole  of  the  form,  and  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  the  forehead,  are  abfolutely  repugnant  to  gaiety;  every  thing, 
even  to  that  long  lank  hair,  adds  to  the  air  of  fadnefs  which  is  fpread 
over  this  figure.  The  nofe  might  excite  a  fufpicion  of  a  kind  of 
penetration  refpecling  intricate  fubje&s. 

There  are  melancholics  of  a  very  fanguine  temperament.  Irritable 
to  the  laft  degree,  endowed  with  a  moral  fenfe  the  moft  exquifite, 
they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  hurried  into  vice :  they  deteft  it,  and 
yet  have  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  refill;.  The  fadnefs  and  deje6lion 
to  which  they  are  a  prey,  are  depi6led  in  a  look  which  flrives  to 
conceal  itfelf,  and  in  certain  fmall  irregular  wrinkles  which  are  formed 
on  the  forehead.  And  whereas  melancholics,  properly  fo  called, 
have  ufually  a  cuflom  of  fhutting  the  mouth,  thofe  of  whom  I  fpeak 
always  keep  it  fomewhat  open.  Melancholy  perfons  frequently  have 
little  noftrils :  rarely  will  you  find  them  with  beautiful  and  well-fet 
teeth. 
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ADDITION  D. 


2. 


Four  caricatures,  I  fhall  be  told,  and  I  admit  it;  and  I  will  even 
add,  that  every  portrait,  every  drawing,  is  lefs  or  more  fo.  Such  as 
they  are,  however,  thefe  heads  are  fufhciently  fignificant  to  ferve  as  a 
text  for  important  obfervations. 

1.  Melancholic-J anguine,  if  we  judge  from  the  forehead;  phlegmatic , 
if  we  attend  to  the  mouth. 

2.  Choleric-melancholic ,  to  judge  from  the  forehead  and  the  eye¬ 
brow.’ 

3.  Unmixed  phlegm ;  the  forehead  and  eye  fupport  this  decifion. 

4.  Phlegm-melancholic . 

All  foreheads  of  the  form  of  No.  1,  have  a  fund  of  melancholy 
or  fadnefs,  which  is  frequently  occafioned  by  fentiments  of  love : — 
2,  and  3,  approach  pretty  near  to  it.  The  upper  part  of  nofe  1,  has 
more  firmnefs  than  the  other  three :  that  of  4,  announces  mod  fenfe. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  The 
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The  open  mouths  of  1,  and  2,  difcover  a  phlegm  which  feems  to 
form  a  contrail  with  foreheads  fo  choleric.  The  whole  of  3,  denotes 
a  feeble  chara£ler,  always  floating,  always  in  trepidation,  and  dif- 
couraged  by  a  mere  nothing : — 4,  is  a  man  of  fincerity,  though  a 
little  rough :  his  converfation  is  dry  and  laconic,  but  you  may 
confidently  reft  on  what  he  fays.  The  under  part  of  face  3,  is 
extremely  fanguine  5  that  of  2,  has  a  determined  air.  Eye  4,  is  at 
once  choleric  and  melancholic.  I  would  aflign,  in  general,  to 
profile  1,  moft  obftinacy;  to  3,  moft  flexibility;  to  4,  moft  firm- 
nefs. 
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To  judge  of  them  according  to  the  ufual  method,  the  firft  of  thefe 
faces  is  phlegmatic-choleric ;  the  fecond,  fanguine-phlegmatic ;  the 
third,  phlegmatic-fanguine ;  the  fourth,  choleric-melancholic : — but 
how  little  is  conveyed  by  this  enumeration !  Thefe  reprefent  four 
worthlefs  men  who  appear  to  accufe,  before  our  Lord,  the  woman  ‘ 
taken  in  adultery.  Each  of  them,  in  his  way,  infpires  horror  by  his 
air  of  malignity,  and  announces  an  unrelenting  difpofition,  which  is 
not  to  be  mollified.  Let  every  one  who  reads  this  be  on  his  guard 
againft  contra£ling  friendfhip  with  perfons  who  have  any  refemblance 
to  them.  Wretches  like  thefe  are  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  moral  virtue ; 
and  you  for  whom  I  write  are  not  fo.  Their  enjoyments  are  nothing 
but  brutality.  They  have  fold  themfelves  to  do  evil.  All  thefe  four 
would  have  given  their  fuffrages  to  condemn  Calas  to  the  wheel :  the 
firft  with  a  ftupid  and  brutal  hardnefs  of  heart ;  the  fecond  with  a 
fanguinary  phlegm ;  the  third  with  a  fneering  indifference ;  the  fourth 
with  an  obftinate  and  deliberate  cruelty.  Not  a  particle  of  fenfibi- 
lity ;  no  tin&ure  of  compaffion ;  they  are  acceftible  on  no  fide. — 
Fly  the  wicked,  they  are  incorrigible. 


to8  FRAGMENT  SECOND. 

ADDITION  F. 


1.  Phlegmatic-choleric,  a  kind  of  half  underftanding ;  one  of  the 
moll  trivial  of  phyfionomies,  the  eye,  and  part  of  the  nofe,  excepted. 
This  is  an  indolent  and  indifferent  fpe&ator.  One  Jingle  trijling  idea 
engroffes  him  entirely,  abforbs  all  his  faculties,  fills  his  whole  brain  : 
limited  to  that  only  objeft,  his  eye  perceives  and  embraces  it  with 
tolerable  accuracy  and  diftin£lnefs,  but  dwells  for  ever  only  on  its 
furface. 

2.  The  caricature  of  a  great  man  fanguine-choleric.  Were  it 
poffible  for  the  original  of  this  head  ever  to  fink  into  childifhnefs, 
this  is  nearly  the  mien  he  would  affume.  With  fuch  an  eyebrow, 
fuch  an  eye  examines  objects  clearly,  and  to  the  bottom.  The  fore¬ 
head  is  conftru&ed  for  depofiting  a  world  of  ideas :  attending  to  pro¬ 
portion,  the  nofe  is  a  little  too  obtufe  below  :  there  is  wit  and  gaiety 
in  the  mouth. 


3.  Three- 
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3.  Three-fourths  phlegmatic,  the  other  fourth  fanguine-choleric. 
The  mouth  and  under  part  of  the  face  balance,  or,  rather,  eclipfe 
the  fmall  portion  of  good  fenfe  which  the  forehead  and  nofe  pro- 
mifed. 

4.  A  character  dry,  terreftrial,  harfh,  infenfible  to  joy,  and  yet  not 
abfolutely  melancholic.  How  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are  blunted, 
I  had  almoft  faid,  pared !  This  man  is  ever  doubting  and  balancing : 
he  rejeCIs  every  thing  that  is  not  certain,  every  thing  that  is  only  half 
true,  every  thing  that  is  not  proved  up  to  demonftration.  By  putting 
his  wifdom  continually  on  the  ftretch,  he  runs  the  rilk  every  moment 
of  playing  the  fool,  and  his  exceffive  rigidity  may  eafily  degenerate 
into  tyranny. 


*  *  * 


ADDITION  G. 

He  who  feeks  for  and  loves  truth,  may,  every  moment,  fatisfy  him- 
felf  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrange  certain  phyfionomies,  in  the  order  of 
the  four  received  temperaments.  There  is  an  infinite  number  of  per- 
fons  whofe  predominant  temperament  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  indi¬ 
cate  ;  or  elfe,  if  you  attempt  to  characterize  it  in  the  lump,  your  defi¬ 
nitions  will  be  neither  accurate  nor  inftruCtive.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  may  fay  of  a  thoufand  perfons,  that  the  choleric  is  their  dominating 
temperament — but  this  does  not  bring  us  a  fingle  ftep  forward ;  for 
thefe  thoufand  individuals  have  fo  little  refemblance,  the  diverfity  of 
their  taftes  is  fo  prodigious,  their  mode  of  feeling  differs  fo  widely, 
that  your  claffification,  were  it  otherwife  exaCt,  will  not  make  them 
better  known.  The  fame  holds  good  with  refpeCI  to  the  phlegmatic 
Vol.  III.  E  e  temper- 
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temperament,  and  the  other  two.  The  profile  below  reprefents  a  man 
fingularly  judicious,  replete  with  calmnefs,  tafte,  and  gentlenefs,  and 
yet  of  an  enterprizing  chara&er ;  one  of  thofe  men  of  whom  you 
ought  to  fay  nothing,  and  with  whom  whole  volumes  might  be  filled. 
Which  of  the  four  temperaments  would  you  affign  to  him  ?  No  one, 
I  fhould  anfwer ;  and  yet  they  may  be  all  traced  on  that  phyfionomy. 
The  nofe  is  rather  choleric ;  it  is,  likewife,  a  little  fanguine,  as  well 
as  the  mouth  :  there  is  a  tin£lure  of  melancholy  in  the  eye :  the  chin 
and  the  cheeks  are  more  or  lefs  phlegmatic. 
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ADDITION  H. 

Take  this  figure  from  head  to  foot,  and  it  muft  excite  the  idea  of  a 
complete  phlegmatic.  No  force  appears  in  the  features,  no  tenfion 
in  the  contours ;  there  is  throughout  the  fame  degree  of  drowfinefs, 
timidity,  and  liftleffnefs.  Afluredly  you  will  not  expe£t  either  great 
enterprize  or  vaft  proje&s  from  a  chara£ler  fo  fimple,  fo  peaceable,  fo 
inattentive,  and  unfolicitous.  Provided  you  leave  him  at  his  eafe,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  nothing  to  difturb  his  domeftic  tranquillity,  all  the  world 
around  him  may  be  in  an  uproar — that  will  never  break  his  repofe. 
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ADDITION  I. 

The  choleric-phlegmatic  evidently  predominates  in  this  chara&er. 
This  man  is  not  formed  for  voluptuous  enjoyment,  for  the  epicurifm 
of  the  fanguine :  neither  do  you  fee  in  him  the  genius  of  the  melan¬ 
cholic,  abforbed  in  profound  reveries  :  neverthelefs  the  contours  of  the 
face  are  too  fharp,  too  angulous,  to  exprefs  unmixed  phlegm.  He 
cannot,  in  truth,  be  called  llupid ;  but  his  mind,  not  having  received 
the  fmalleft  cultivation,  has  loft  much  of  its  natural  force.  He  may  be 
fincere,  obliging,  benevolent,  and  well-intentioned;  but,  I  will  anfwer 
for  it,  he  will  never  be  fufceptible  of  much  tendernefs,  nor  of  great 
delicacy  of  fentiment.  In  the  ftate  of  weaknefs  to  which  he  is  reduced, 
he  a6ts  merely  as  a  machine:  he  knows  nothing  of  order  in  conduct; 
nothing  remains  but  the  fimple  mechanifm  of  his  departed  energy. 
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ADDITION  K. 

A  lick  perfon,  whofe  temperament  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  There 
is  nothing  fanguine  here,  and,  if  you  compare  him  with  the  indolent 
being  whom  we  faw  lately  feated  in  his  eafy  chair,  nothing  phlegma¬ 
tic.  The  whole  together,  however,  fuppofes  a  choleric  propenffty, 
and  the  cavity  above  the  eye  prefages  melancholic  clouds.  I  think 
this  man  muff  have  been  a  good  labourer,  faithful  to  his  employer, 
and  exa£l  in  performing  the  tafk  affigned  him.  With  a  character  fo 
firm,  and  fo  little  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  temperament,  it 
requires  no  great  effort  to  be  affiduous  and  orderly. 
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ADDITION  L. 

Here  is  a  face  which,  with  ftri6lnefs  of  propriety,  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  phlegmatic-fanguine.  This  forehead,  which  flopes  fo  violently, 
and  its  fmooth  contour,  are  ftrongly  allied  to  the  fanguine  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  but,  exaggerated  as  they  are  in  the  drawing,  they  become 
almoft  the  mark  of  obflinacy.  All  things  conlidered,  I  fhould  take 
this  man  for  a  half  genius :  I  fhould  affign  him  his  place  at  the  line 
which  feparates  wifdom  from  folly.  The  mouth  is  very  fanguine ; 
the  nofe  is  fomewhat  lefs  fo  ;  and  the  eye,  in  other  refpe£ts  fprightly 
enough,  would  have  the  fame  chara6ter,  if  it  were  not  obfcured  by  a 
tint  of  melancholy. 
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ADDITION  M. 

I  will  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  fay  that  the  profile,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  is  of  a  fanguine  character ;  but  flill  this  definition  is  of  no 
ufe,  becaufe  there  is  here  a  concourfe  of  feveral  temperaments.  I  will 
add,  therefore,  that  the  original  of  this  portrait  knows  how  to  enjoy 
life  as  a  . wife  man ;  if  he  does  not  introduce  refinement  into  his  plea- 
fures,  he,  at  leaf!,  fhuns  excefs.  The  turn  of  his  mind  fuppofes  more 
foftnefs  than  harfhnefs,  more  dignity  than  elevation  ;  a  firm  chara£ter 
rather  than  violent  paffions ;  a  tranfient  vivacity  rather  than  lafling 
refentment.  The  eyebrow  expreffes  very  well  what  is  choleric  in  this 
head :  the  eye  is  a  compofition  of  melancholy  and  phlegm,  and  the 
fame  mixture  appears  alfo  in  the  outline  extending  from  the  ear  to 
the  chin ;  but,  in  the  whole  of  the  profile,  you  perceive  a  fanguine 
ground,  heightened  with  a  tint  of  the  choleric. 
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ADDITION  N. 

On  the  fcore  of  temperament,  this  phyfionomy  is  very  difficult  to 
characterize.  It  is  too  marked  for  the  phlegmatic,  too  gentle  for  the 
choleric,  too  ferious  for  the  fanguine  ;  too  open,  not  profound  enough, 
nor  fufficiently  furrowed,  for  the  melancholic.  A  temperament  fan- 
guine-phlegmatic  feems,  however,  to  prevail.  The  forehead  and  the 
nofe  promife,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  mind  which  reflects  maturely,  and 
a£ts  with  prudence.  This  is  a  man  of  underflanding,  whom  no  one 
can  deny  to  have  talents :  perhaps  he  will  produce  nothing  new,  but 
he  will  underhand  fo  much  the  better  to  choofe,  to  arrange,  and  to 
combine  the  materials  which  are  at  his  difpofal.  A  retentive  memory, 
an  eafy  elocution,  a  happy  choice  of  expreffion,  ardent  zeal  in  the 
profecution  of  an  objeCl — thefe  are  the  qualities  which  feem  particu¬ 
larly  to  diffinguiffi  phyfionomies  of  this  fpecies. 
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ADDITION  O. 

This  is  what  I  call  a  face  thoroughly  honeft,  but  whofe  tempera¬ 
ment  it  is  difficult  to  indicate.  The  founded;  reafon,  without  genius 
properly  fo  called ;  a  tender  fenfibility,  clear  of  all  affe&ation  ;  re£li- 
tude  founded  on  energy  of  chara£ter ;  a  wifdom  which  turns  to  good 
account  every  leffon  taught  by  experience ;  clearnefs  of  idea,  dignity 
of  expreffion,  coolnefs  and  vigour  when  a£tion  is  neceffary,  modefty 
without  pufillanimity — this  is  what  you  fee  in  this  profile,  as  well  as 
I  do.  The  forehead  is  fanguine-phlegmatic ;  the  eye  and  the  nofe 
choleric-fanguine ;  the  mouth  fanguine-melancholic  ;  the  under  part 
of  the  face  phlegmatic-fanguine. 
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ADDITION  P. 

Here  a  phlegmatic  melancholy  has  the  afcendant.  This  is  a  fiillen 
humour,  fluggifh,  and  loth  to  yield.  The  melancholy  air  of  this  face 
proceeds  from  the  lengthened  form  of  the  upper  part ;  the  under, 
flefhy  and  rounded,  indicates  a  foft  indolence ;  but  the  whole  pro- 
mifes,  however,  a  calm  fpirit,  the  friend  of  order  and  of  repofe,  and 
the  enemy  of  every  fpecies  of  confufion.  You  will  be  (truck  with  the 
phlegm  of  this  character,  if  you  pay  attention  to  the  mouth,  and  to 
the  contour  extending  from  the  ear  to  the  chin  ;  its  melancholic  pro- 
penfity  is  altogether  as  diftinCtly  exprefled  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  nofe 
jutting  over  thefe  thick  lips.  The  nofe,  taken  apart,  announces  much 
judgment  and  reflection. 
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ADDITION  Q. 

A  decided  propenfity  to  melancholy,  but  a  fpecies  of  melancholy 
which  I  fhould  be  tempted  to  denominate  that  of  penetration.  You 
fee,  at  the  firft  glance,  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  man.  The  flight 
choleric-phlegmatic  tint,  which  you  difcover  in  his  phyfionomy,  is 
abforbed  by  the  melancholic  tone  of  the  whole.  Fear  and  diftruft  are 
the  principal  affeCtions  of  an  organization  fo  religious ;  pardon  me  the 
expreflion.  A  nofe  like  this  is  the  mark  of  a  gentle  energy,  and  of 
confummate  prudence.  The  eye  and  the  mouth  denote  a  man  fit  for 
the  cabinet,  capable  of  tracing  a  plan,  and  of  calculating  the  refult. 
Nature  did  not  form  him  for  enterprizes  which  demand  great  bodily 
ftrength,  but  difpofed  his  mind  to  feel,  with  exquifite  fenfibility,  intel¬ 
lectual  beauties,  and  particularly,  calmly  to  relifh  thofe  whofe  reality 
he  knows  by  experience. 
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ADDITION  R. 

We  fhould  be  warranted  in  faying  that  the  temperament  before  us 
is  very  phlegmatic,  very  fanguine  ;  we  fhould  have  quite  as  much 
reafon  to  fay  that  it  is  choleric,  and,  even  to  a  certain  point,  melan¬ 
cholic.  If  the  copy  be  exa£t,  the  original  of  this  portrait  is  not  a  great 
genius ;  but  neither  can  he  be  an  ordinary  man,  and  {till  lefs  a  little 
mind.  The  forehead  inclines  to  a  choleric-fanguine  difpofition,  infi¬ 
nitely  happy,  and  modified  by  a  flight  infufion  of  phlegm.  The  fame 
holds  as  to  the  nofe  and  the  mouth ;  the  under  part  of  the  face  is 
phlegmatic-fanguine,  A  calm  and  manly  eloquence  flows  from  thefe 
lips.  The  eyes  are  too  vaguely  defigned  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
forehead  :  they  do  not  fay  all  that  this  perfon  would  wifli  them  to 
exprefs.  With  fuch  a  phyfionomy,  the  proprietor  mult  necefiarily  be 
a  man  of  probity. 
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ADDITION  S. 

A  good,  gentle,  and  peaceable  chara&er,  of  a  fanguine-phlegmatic 
temperament.  The  goodnefs  is  depicted  in  his  eyes;  the  mouth  breathes 
only  peace,  and  an  amiable  ferenity  is  diffufed  over  the  whole  counte¬ 
nance.  This  man  is  incapable  of  giving  offence  to  any  one,  and  who 
could  ever  fuffer  himfelf  defignedly  to  offend  him?  He  loves  tranquil¬ 
lity,  order,  and  fimple  elegance.  He  takes  a  clear  view  of  the  object 
he  examines ;  he  thinks  accurately ;  his  ideas  and  his  reafonings  are 
always  equally  well  followed  up :  his  mind  rejects  all  that  is  falfe  or 
obfcure.  He  gives  with  a  liberal  hand,  he  forgives  with  a  generous 
heart,  and  takes  delight  in  ferving  his  fellow  creatures.  You  may  fafely 
depend  on  what  he  fays,  on  what  he  promifes.  His  fenfibility  never 
degenerates  into  weaknefs  he  efteems  worth,  find  it  where  he  may. 
He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  pleafures  of  life;  but  fuffers  not  himfelf  to 
be  enervated  by  them.  This  is  not  what  is  ufually  denominated  a  great 
man — but  he  poffeffes  a  much  more  exalted  chara£ter ;  he  is  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  humanity,  and  of  his  rank  in  life.  Refpe£lable  perfonage,  I 
know  you  not ;  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  concerning  you — but  you 
Ihall  not  efcape  me  in  the  great  day  which  fhall  collect  us  all  together; 
and  your  form,  difengaged  and  purified  from  all  earthly  imperfe6lion, 
Ihall  appear  to  me,  and  flrike  my  ravifhed  eye  in  the  midfl  of  myriads. 
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A  D  D  I  T  I  O  N  T. 

The  profile  of  one  of  the  moft  folid  and  refpe&able  men  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  and  who  is  at  once  melancholic,  choleric,  phlegmatic, 
and  fanguine.  The  melancholic  principle,  which  predominates  in  this 
temperament,  makes  him  exquifitely  quick-fighted  to  the  flighted:  im- 
perfe£lions ;  but  if  ever  he  is  rigid  to  excefs,  it  is  rather  in  fpying  and 
cenfuring  faults  in  himfelf,  than  in  others.  Such  firmnefs  and  modera¬ 
tion — fuch  clearnefs  of  underftanding  and  energy  of  character — fo 
much  feverity,  correfted  by  fo  much  gentlenefs — a  contempt  fo  de¬ 
cided  for  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  juft  an 
eftimation  of  the  innocent  pleafures  of  life — that  implacable  hatred  of 
vice,  and  that  tender  affe&ion  for  the  perfon  of  the  vicious — on  one 
hand,  a  dignity  of  reafon,  rifing  above  prejudice;  on  the  other,  a  philo- 
fophic  tolerance,  conforming  itfelf,  with  condefcenfion,  to  received 
modes  and  pra&ices.  All  this  fuppofes  the  happieft  mixture  of  the 
four  temperaments,  and  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  one  of  my  favourite 
pofitions,  That  melancholy  and  phlegm  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
genius  and  true  greatnefs.  In  the  profile  before  us,  the  chara&er  of  the 
eye  is  melancholic,  and  that  of  the  mouth  melancholic ;  a  difference 
which,  however,  does  not  in  the  leaft  mar  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
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ADDITION  U. 

You  will  be  difpofed  to  rank  this  face  among  the  phlegmatics.  The 
mouth,  a  little  too  foft,  compared  with  the  other  features,  and  the 
rather  relaxed  contour  of  the  chin,  would  juftify  your  claflification. 
But  then  what  will  you  fay  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nofe  ?  Would 
you  expe£l  the  calmnefs  and  energy,  the  wifdom  and  firmnefs  which 
they  exprefs,  from  a  chara6ter  governed  by  a  predominant  phlegm  ? 
or  elfe,  to  which  of  the  other  three  temperaments  will  you  exclu- 
lively  refer  thefe  qualities?  It  is  an  embarralling  queftion.  So  much 
wifdom  belongs  not  to  the  choleric  man ;  the  melancholic  is  fcarcely 
capable  of  fuch  a  degree  of  ferenity ;  and  the  fanguine  is,  ufually, 
lefs  folid.  If  you  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a  man  whofe 
forehead,  nofe,  and  eyebrows,  are  in  fuch  perfe£t  conformity — Hand 
(till,  accofl  him  refpe£lfully,  and  intreat  his  permilhon  to  apply  to 
him,  when  you  have  occafion,  for  his  good  advice. 
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ADDITION  V. 

A  choleric-fanguine  temperament,  and  fomewhat  inclined  to  phlegm. 
The  lower  part  of  the  profile  announces,  beyond  the  poflibility  of 
being  miflaken,  the  choleric  character — a  will  that  mull  be  obeyed,  a 
mind  prompt  to  form  defigns,  aCtive  in  conducing  them,  impatient  to 
behold  the  accomplifhment.  The  fanguine  part  is  characterized  by 
the  nofe,  and  by  that  forehead,  fo  rich  in  ideas,  fo  qualified  to  view 
objeCts  in  their  true  light,  and  to  embrace  them  in  all  their  extent. 
The  under  part  is  phlegmatic-fanguine.  With  an  organization  fo 
energetic,  fo  productive,  the  man  is  called  to  aCt,  and  will  fucceed  in 
the  highelt  fphere  of  aCtion :  he  is  difpofed  to  minilter  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  all  around  him ;  but,  in  order  to  be  happy  himfelf,  he  mult 
fecure  the  attachment  of  friends  of  a  fanguine-phlegmatic  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  of  a  fprightly  humour. 
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ADDITION  X. 

Here  we  have  a  fanguine-phlegmatic  temperament.  The  combined 
whole  of  this  beautiful  phyfionomy  announces  a  man  of  courage  :  the 
contour  of  the  nofe  indicates  a  deliberate  firmnefs ;  the  forehead, 
foundnefs  of  underftanding  and  prefence  of  mind. 

This  is  the  judgment  I  pronounced  on  the  profile  below,  without 
knowing  the  original.  I  have  fince  been  informed  that  it  is  the  image 
of  a  celebrated  man,  equally  diftinguifhed  by  his  genius,  his  a£tions, 
and  his  moral  chara£ter ;  of  a  man  who  employs  as  much  coolnefs  and 
prudence  in  the  formation  of  his  plans,  as  warmth  and  energy  in  the 
execution  of  them ;  who,  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  by  his  naval  exploits,  and  in  his  writings  has  treated, 
like  a  fcholar,  every  branch  of  his  profeflion.  Add  to  this,  a  noble 
difmtereflednefs,  an  extreme  fimplicity  of  manners,  an  inexhauflible 
fund  of  moderation  and  goodnefs, — and  it  muff  be  admitted,  that  he 
who  unites  fo  many  excellent  qualities  to  talents  fo  rare,  has  the  mofl  un¬ 
doubted  claim  on  public  efteem,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  phyfionomift. 
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ADDITION  Y. 

There  are  phyfionomies  which  one  would  be  tempted  to  denomi¬ 
nate  petrified.  They  are  detached  from  fociety,  they  intereft  no  one, 
participate  in  nothing,  are  fufceptible  of  nothing,  and  with  difficulty 
communicate  themfelves  to  others.  Firm  and  unfhaken,  perfons  of 
this  fort  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  fenfible  nor  ftupid ;  they 
may  be  faid  to  have  no  temperament.  But  faces  fuch  as  thofe  I  fpeak 
of,  are  infinitely  more  rare  in  real  life,  than  in  works  of  art :  you  find 
them  efpecially  in  copies  and  imitations,  made  after  the  antique.  The 
vignette  below  furnifhes  an  example  of  it.  Firmnefs  without  energy, 
obfiinacy  without  malignity,  force  without  courage — thefe  are  the 
obvious  chara&eriftics  of  this  profile :  there  is  nothing  ignoble  in  it ; 
it  even  feduces  by  a  certain  air  of  greatnefs,  of  fuperiority,  and  capa¬ 
city, — and  yet  one  durft  not  anfwer  for  it,  that  it  poffeffes  a  fingle  one 
of  thefe  qualities.  Every  thing  here  is  evidently  fadlitious;  half  na¬ 
ture,  half  art ;  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
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ADDITION  Z. 

Here  is  one  phyfionomy  more,  whofe  chara&er  is,  that  it  has  none. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  Nature  and  Art,  of  flefh  and  hone,  of  great  and  infipid 
traits;  in  a  word,  the  production  of  a  mannerifl  running  after  the  ideal. 
Never  did  Nature  form  fuch  a  forehead,  nor  fuch  eyes,  nor  fuch  a  nofe, 
nor  fuch  hair.  All  this  is  without  character,  without  temperament; 
and  were  you  even  to  take  the  lower  part  for  fanguine-phlegmatic* 
what  would  you  fay  of  the  nofe,  the  form  of  which  is  fo  elegant,  and 
which  ceafes  to  be  natural,  becaufe  the  Painter  has  taken  pains  to  play 
the  mannerift?  On  the  firft  look,  this  figure  fuggefts  the  idea  of  a 
head  of  St.  John ;  but  examine  it  clofely,  and  it  finks  into  the  mere 
mafk  of  a  beautiful  countenance,  unmeaning  to  the  laft  degree. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  feel  how  imperfea  thefe  ideas  are,  and  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  I 
was  unwilling  to  repeat  what  others,  before  me,  have  faid  a  thoufand 
times.  I  will  only  add,  that  by  means  of  a  frontometer,  we  (hall 
arrive,  I  hope,  at  the  capacity  of  finding,  for  all  objeds  in  general, 
the  proper  figns,  the  contours,  the  lines  and  chara6Ier  of  irritability  \ 
that  we  fhall  be  able  to  fix  the  relations  between  all  the  contours  of 
the  human  forehead,  and  all  other  forms  whatever  which  prefent 
themfelves  to  our  eyes,  or  which  influence  oui  feeling. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  finally,  to  indicate,  in  a  few  words,  fome  of 
the  articles  which  are  Hill  wanting  to  my  Fragment,  and  to  propofe 
fome  queftions,  the  folution  of  which  I  refer  to  the  experience  of  wife 

and  good  men. 

1.  Is  man  able,  and  ought  he,  to  fubdue  entirely  his  natural  tem¬ 
perament,  or  labour  totally  to  deftroy  it  ?  Is  the  cafe  of  our  tempera¬ 
ment  at  all  different  from  that  of  our  fenfes  and  of  our  members  ? 
And  juft  as  every  creature  of  God  is  good  in  its  principle,  is  not 
every  particular  faculty  of  that  creature  good  alfo?  Does  Religion 
exa6l  more  than  the  fhunning  of  excefs,  that  is,  the  moderating  of 
fuch  of  our  defires  as  cramp  or  prevent  the  exercife  of  other  ufeful 
faculties?  Does  it  demand  more  than  the  exchange  of  the  objeEls  of  our 
pajfions  ? 

2.  In  what  manner  ought  a  choleric  father  to  treat  and  direct 
his  choleric  fon?  a  fanguine  mother  her  melancholy  daughter?  a 
phlegmatic  friend  his  choleric  friend?  In  a  word,  in  what  manner 
ought  one  temperament  to  comport  itfelf  toward  another  tempera¬ 
ment  ? 


To 
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To  this  I  (hall  fuccinftly  reply,  that  the  eflablifhment  of  imme¬ 
diate  relations,  between  two  contrary  temperaments,  ought,  as  much 
as  poflible,  to  be  avoided :  that  it  would  always  be  proper  to  con¬ 
trive  for  them  the  intervention  of  a  third,  to  a£t  as  mediator.  A 
choleric  man  ought  never  to  treat  with  another  choleric  perfon, 
without  the  aid  of  a  phlegmatic-fanguine.  The  fanguine  will  injure 
himfelf  by  forming  a  connexion  with  one  equally  fanguine.  A  tem¬ 
perament  very  choleric  will  fatigue  the  phlegmatic,  till  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  exhaufted,  by  exciting  in  him  a  tenfion  too  violent.  Take 
care  not  to  bring  together  the  fanguine  and  the  melancholic ;  and 
place  not  this  laft  by  the  fide  of  a  choleric  perfon,  without  fecuring 
the  mediation  of  a  fanguine-phlegmatic. 

3.  What  temperaments  are  the  mod  predifpofing  to  friendfhip? 
Which  fuit  each  other  beft  in  the  married  date  ?  I  would  choofe 
the  fanguine-phlegmatic  for  the  matrimonial  union  :  the  choleric- 
melancholic  is  molt  adapted  to  friendfhip. 

4.  Which  are  the  temperaments  that  cannot  immediately  fubfift 
together?  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  choleric  fhould  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  choleric,  but  each  of  the  other  temperaments  may 
agree  with  its  like. 

5.  What  can,  and  what  ought  to  be  demanded  of  each  tempera¬ 
ment  ?  What  kind  of  employment  and  of  recreation  will  you  aflign 
it?  What  friends,  or  what  enemies  would  you  wifh  to  procure  for  it, 
in  the  view  of  either  exciting  or  reprefiing  its  pafiions  ?  I  will  not 
decide  the  quellion,  but  I  could  wifh  it  were  determined  by  con- 
noilTeurs,  who  have  fludied  the  human  heart  more  profoundly  than 
I  have.  I  fhall  only  fay  in  general,  that  you  ought  never  to  exa£l  of 
any  temperament  whatever,  neither  immediately,  nor  too  frequently, 
nor  too  long  at  once,  things  which  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  it : 
you  ought  as  little  to  propofe  to  the  temperament  what  is  too  much 
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in  conformity  with  it.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  difcouraged ;  in  the 
latter,  it  becomes  carelefs.  There  is  no  virtue  in  following  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  temperament,  but  a  continual  ftruggle  againft  it  is 

highly  dangerous. 

6.  Is  there  in  the  fame  temperament  a  bad  quality  which  is  not 

compenfated  by  a  good  one  ? — I  believe  not. 

7.  What  are  the  diftin&ive  traits  of  the  phyfionomy  for  each 
temperament,  in  different  ages  and  fexes? — The  melancholic  tem¬ 
perament  gradually  hollows  and  contrails  the  features  of  the  face ; 
the  fanguine  always  Ihrivels  them  more;  the  choleric  bends  and 
fharpens  them ;  the  phlegmatic  flattens  and  relaxes  them. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Constitution. 

What  we  call  Jirength  of  body ,  is  that  natural  faculty  of  man,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  a6ts  powerfully,  and  without  effort,  upon  another 
body,  without  eafily  yielding,  himfelf  to  a  foreign  impulfion.  The 
more  a  man  operates  immediately,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  move 
him — the  ftronger  he  is ;  the  lefs  he  is  able  to  operate,  and  the  lefs 
refiftance  he  can  make  to  the  fhock  of  another  body — the  more  weak 
he  is. 

Strength  may  be  divided  into  two  forts ;  the  one  calm ,  the  effence 
of  which  confifts  in  immobility ;  the  other  lively ,  which  has  motion 
for  its  effence ;  that  is,  it  produces  motion,  without  yielding  to  it. 
The  latter  may  be  exemplified  by  the  elafticity  of  the  fpring;  the 
former,  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  rock. 

I  put  in  the  firft  clafs  of  ftrong  perfons  thofe  whom  you  may  deno¬ 
minate  Herculeses ,  in  whom  every  thing  announces  the  moft  robuft 
conffitution  :  they  are  all  bone  and  nerve  :  their  flature  is  lofty,  their 
flefh  is  firm  and  compact ;  they  are  pillars  which  cannot  be  moved. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  of  a  complexion  which  has  not  the 
fame  firmnefs,  nor  the  fame  denfity ;  they  are  lefs  corpulent  and  maffy 
than  the  preceding,  but  their  power  unfolds  itfelf  in  proportion  to 
the  obftacles  which  oppofe  them.  If  you  ftruggle  againft  them,  if  you 
attempt  to  reprefs  their  a£tivity,  they  ftand  the  fhock  with  a  vigour, 
and  repel  it  with  an  elaftic  force,  of  which  perfons  the  moft  nervous 
would  hardly  be  capable. 

The  natural  ftrength  of  the  elephant  depends  on  his  bony  fyftem ; 
irritated  or  not,  he  bears  enormous  burdens ;  he  crufhes,  without 
effort,  and  without  intending  it,  whatever  happens  to  be  in  his  way. 

The 
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The  ftrength  of  an  irritated  wafp  is  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  but  thcfe 
two  kinds  of  ftrength  fuppofe  folidity  of  the  fundamental  parts,  and 

the  fame  folidity  in  the  whole. 

The  foftnefs  of  bodies  deftroys  their  ftrength. 

It  is  eafy,  then,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  primitive  ftrength  of  a 
man,  from  the  foftnefs  or  the  folidity  of  his  complexion.  In  like 
manner  alfo  an  elaftic  body  has  diftinaive  figns,  which  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  a  body  non-elaftic.  What  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  foot  of  the  elephant  and  that  of  the  ftag,  between  the  foot 
of  a  wafp  and  that  of  a  gnat ! 

Solid  and  calm  ftrength  manifefts  itfelf  by  a  well-proportioned 
ftature,  rather  too  fhort  than  too  tall ;  by  a  thick  nape,  broad  fhoul- 
ders,  a  face  rather  bony  than  flefhy,  even  in  a  ftate  of  perfeCt  health. 

I  add  fome  other  figns  which  announce  this  fpecies  of  ftrength. 
A  forehead  fhort,  compaCt,  and  even  knotted  frontal  ftnufes  well 
marked,  not  too  prominent,  and  which  are  either  entiiely  fmooth  in 
the  middle,  or  with  deep  incifions ;  but  whofe  cavity  ought  not  to  be 
limited  to  a  fimple  flattening  of  the  furface  eyebrows  bufhy  and 
clofe,  placed  horizontally,  and  which  approach  neai  the  eyes  funk 
eyes,  and  a  determined  look — a  nofe  broad,  firm,  bony  near  the 
r00t — contours  ftraight  and  angular — the  hair  of  the  head  and  that 
of  the  beard  fhort,  curled,  and  thick — fmall  teeth,  fomewhat  bioad, 
and  well  fet— clofe  lips,  and  the  under  one  jutting  out,  rather  than 
drawn  in — a  broad  prominent  chin — the  occipital  bone  knotty  and 

projecting — a  bafs  voice — a  firm  ftep. 

The  elaftic  ftrength,  the  lively  force,  which  is  an  effeCt  of  irritation, 

ought  to  be  obferved  in  the  moment  of  activity ;  but  you  mult  take 
care  to  make  ahftraCtion  of  the  figns  of  this  activity,  when  the  irritated 
ftrength  fhall  be  reduced  to  its  ftate  of  reft.  We  fay  then,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  body,  which  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity  is  capable  of  fo  little, 

which  at  that  time  operates  and  refills  fo  feebly,  may  be  irritated  and 

ftretched 
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ftretched  to  fuch  a  point,  is  capable  of  acquiring  fuch  a  degree  of 
vigour.  It  will  be  found  that  this  fpecies  of  ftrength,  which  is  roufed 
by  irritation,  refides,  for  the  mod  part,  in  a  {lender  body,  rather  tall, 
but  not  too  much  fo,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  bony  than  flefhy. 
You  will  almoft  always  obferve  perfons  of  this  fort  to  have  a  pale 
complexion,  inclining  to  brown  ;  rapid  movements,  though  fomewhat 
{tiff ;  a  itep  firm  and  halty  ;  the  look  fixed  and  piercing ;  lips  finely 
formed,  {lightly  but  exactly  joined. 

The  following  indications  are  thofe  of  weaknefs.  A  tall  ftature 
without  proportion ;  much  flefh  and  little  bone ;  tenfion  of  the  muf- 
cles  ;  a  timid  countenance  ;  a  flabby  {kin ;  the  contours  of  the  fore¬ 
head  and  of  the  nofe  rounded,  blunted,  and,  above  all,  hollowed ;  a 
little  nofe  and  fmall  noftrils ;  a  fliort  and  retreating  chin  ;  a  long  cy¬ 
lindrical  neck ;  a  motion  either  very  rapid,  or  very  flow,  but,  in  either 
cafe,  no  firmnefs  of  ftep  ;  a  gloomy  look  ;  deprefled  eyelids ;  an  open 
mouth;  long,  yellowifli,  or  greenifh  teeth;  a  long  jaw,  with  a  joint 
clofe  to  the  ear;  the  flefh  white;  fair,  foft,  and  long  hair;  a  fhrill 
voice,  See. 
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ADDITION  A. 

Were  you  entirely  deftitute  of  a  phyfiognomical  knowledge,  you 
could  not  but  perceive  in  this  profile  the  ftrength  of  a  Hercules.  That 
forehead  which  retreats  fo  little,  accompanied  with  a  finus  fo  great, 
the  thicknefs  of  the  nape,  the  bufhinefs  of  the  beard,  all  bear  the  fame 
imprefs. '  But  it  is  not  ftrength  alone  which  diftinguifhes  this  head. 
There  is  blended  in  it  a  voluptuous  indolence ,  and  this  appears  more 
particularly  in  the  contour  of  the  forehead,  and  in  the  arch  of  that 
depreffed  nofe.  The  eye,  the  clofe  mouth,  and  the  chin,  indicate 
even  refinement  in  pleafure.  To  charaTerize  a  triumphant  ftrength,  an 
energy  ever  adtive,  a  man  who  accomplifhes  whatever  he  pleafes,  the 
face,  and  efpecially  the  forehead,  ought  to  be  more  fquare. 
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ADDITION  B. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  fqaare  heads  of  which  I  have  juft  now  been 
fpeaking.  It  would  be  the  complete  image  of  ftrength,  if  the  nofe 
were  a  little  broader.  It  is  a  face  of  brafs ;  you  fee  in  it  manly 
courage,  and  a  beautiful  combination.  A  man  like  this  is  not  only 
immoveable  himfelf,  but  is  alfo  capable  of  bearing  down  and  crufhing 
every  thing  that  refills  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  poflefles  a  certain 
fund  of  goodnefs :  he  never  will  provoke  any  one,  and  will  reft 
fatisfied  with  repelling  the  attacks  made  upon  him.  Real  ftrength 
loves  to  pra£life  indulgence :  it  defpifes  an  impotent  adverfary,  and 
laughs  at  frantic  malignity.  Here  the  expreflion  of  energy  is  perfe6tly 
viftble  in  the  hair  and  in  the  beard :  the  forehead  has  as  much  wif- 
dom  as  folidity:  it  is  lefs  prolific  than  the  preceding,  but  it  announces 
a  mind  more  profound,  and  which  will  not  eafily  fuffer  the  objects, 
it  has  once  laid  hold  of,  to  efcape. 
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ADDITION  C. 

This  ftrength  reaches  not  that  of  Hercules ;  you  will  remark  in  it 
more  roughnefs,  more  ferocity,  and  lefs  precifion.  I  would  call  it 
an  indeJlruBible  ftrength,  which,  once  roufed,  proceeds  to  the  moft 
extreme  violence.  Compared  with  our  two  Herculeses  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  Additions,  the  forehead  is  lefs  produ&ive  than  the  firft ;  neither 
has  it  the  wifdom  of  the  fecond.  However  lofty  and  however  bony 
it  may  be,  it  can  only  contain  a  mind  obftinate,  contracted,  incapable 
of  embracing  objects  in  all  their  extent.  The  eyebrows  announce 
neither  judgment  nor  refle&ion ;  at  moft,  a  paflionate  heat,  which 
eafily  and  frequently  changes  into  frantic  rage :  this  expreflion  is  far¬ 
ther  ftrengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eyebrows  fink.  The 
nofe  is  ridiculoufly  compreffed  towards  its  root :  replete  with  fenfe, 
in  other  refpefts,  it  promifes  a  prolific  charader,  but  always  irritable 
in  the  extreme.  The  eye  is  lefs  ferocious  than  the  eyebrow,  and  lefs 
energetic  than  the  forehead.  The  mouth  bears  the  imprefs  of  a 
fingular  fpecies  of  malignity;  it  prefents  a  mixture  of  goodnefs  bor¬ 
dering  on  folly,  and  of  cauftic  bitternefs  which  tranfcends  the  bounds 
of  malice.  The  chin  and  neck  are  inflexibly  ftiff.  The  hair  does  not 
fuit  that  face  of  brafs,  and  is  not  much  in  harmony,  except  with  the 
look;  but  the  extreme  precifion  of  the  ear  fully  retraces  the  character 
of  the  forehead,  of  the  chin,  and  of  the  neck. 
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A  brazen  face  of  another  fpecies.  It  has  greater  difpofitions  than 
the  preceding:  the  forehead  denotes  more  wifdom  and  more  firmnefs; 
the  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  inexorable  harfhnefs.  The  eyes  are  cho¬ 
leric  to  the  higheft  degree.  The  nofe  here,  likewife,  is  too  much 
comprelfed  toward  the  root :  this  fault  diminifhes  the  exprefiion  of 
firength,  and  adds  to  that  of  paffion.  That  excepted,  this  part  is  lefs 
energetic  and  lefs  intelligent  than  in  the  other  head ;  but  the  mouth 
is  fo  much  the  more  manly  and  more  eloquent.  The  hair  may  ferve 
as  an  emblem  of  invincible  ftrength,  but  the  drawing  of  it  is  fo  vio¬ 
lently  exaggerated  as  to  infult  Nature. 

I  place  below,  by  way  of  contrail,  a  profile  whofe  air  and  humour 
have  nothing  martial,  and  the  happy  form  of  which  indicates,  in  every 
refpeft,  a  man  replete  with  ingenuity,  delicacy,  and  reflexion :  I  pro¬ 
nounce  him  a  profound  Thinker,  who  excels  in  analyfis,  who  exprefles 
himfelf  well,  and  writes  elegantly.  Compare,  I  do  not  fay  the  fore¬ 
head,  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth — the  hair  only.  In  the  large 
print,  everything  announces  the  moll  violent  character ;  in  the  vig¬ 
nette,  you  find  the  gentle  energy  ol  fentiment  and  underfianding. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  State  of  Health  and  Sickness,  or  an  Essay  on 

Symptoms. 


We  want  a  fymptomatic  fyftem  for  every  ftate  of  health  and  fick- 
nefs,  founded  on  the  rules  of  Phyfiognomy  and  Pathognomy.  An 
undertaking  of  this  kind  far  exceeds  my  ability ;  but  I  fhould  like  to 
fee  it  executed  by  an  intelligent  Phyfician.  lo  him  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it,  to  trace  the  phyliological  charadters  of  the  different  difeafes 
to  which  every  conftitution,  every  body,  might  be  particularly  dif- 
pofed.  I  am  ignorant,  to  a  very  great  degree,  of  every  thing  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  knowledge  of  difeafes,  and  of  the  figns  which  are  proper 
to  them ;  neverthelefs,  from  the  little  I  have  feen  and  obferved  in 
this  way,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that,  on 
carefully  ftudying  the  folid  parts  and  the  contours  of  a  great  number 
of  fick  perfons,  it  would  not  be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  perceive,  and 
to  indicate  beforehand,  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  health,  the  charadters  of 
the  difeafes,  even  the  molt  dangerous,  to  which  the  body  is  natu¬ 
rally  inclined.  Of  what  utility  would  fuch  a  fyften;  be ;  a  Prognojiic , 
founded  on  the  nature  and  ftrudture  of  the  body,  :or  every  poffible 
or  probable  diftemper!  What  infinite  benefit  would  be  the  refult,  if 
the  Phyfician  could  fay  to  a  man  in  health,  with  a  probability  ap¬ 
proaching  to  certainty,  ‘  According  to  the  natural  order  of  things, 

‘  you 
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*  you  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  fuch  a  diforder :  make  ufe 

*  of  fuch  and  fuch  precautions.  It  is  with  the  confumption  and  the 
c  fever,  as  with  the  fmall-pox ;  the  germ  of  them  is  within  us,  and 
4  may  difclofe  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner :  thus  and  thus  you  muft  a£t 
£  to  prevent  the  effects  of  it.5  A  Syftem  of  Dietetics,  raifed  on  the 
foundation  of  Phyfiognomy,  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  you,  illuf* 
trious  Zimmermann ! 

With  what  fkill  does  this  great  man  characterize,  in  his  admirable 
Treatije  on  Experience ,  the  ftate  of  the  different  maladies  produced  by 
the  paflions  !  My  Readers  affuredly  will  not  blame  me  for  inferting, 
in  this  place,  fome  palfages  which  contain  excellent  fymptomatic 
remarks,  and  which  prove  to  what  a  degree  that  Author  is  conver- 
fant  in  this  fubjeCL  I  begin  with  a  very  interefting  extra£l  from 
Chap.  VIII.  of  Part  FirfL  c  The  Phyfician  who  is  a  man  of  obfer- 
4  vation,  examines  the  phyfionomy  of  difeafes.  This  phyfionomy 
6  communicates  itfelf,  it  is  true,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  body ; 
c  but  the  figns  which  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of 
4  the  difeafe,  of  its  changes  and  progrefs,  are  particularly  perceptible 
4  in  the  features  and  in  the  air  of  the  face.  The  patient  has  fre- 
4  quently  the  mien  of  his  difeafe :  this  is  vifible  in  burning,  heCtic, 
4  and  bilious  fevers,  in  the  green  ficknefs,  in  the  jaundice,  in  atra- 
4  hilarious,  and  in  worm  complaints.5  (Ignorant  as  I  am  in  medi¬ 
cine,  I  have  frequently  difcovered  in  the  phyfionomy  the  indication 
of  the  folitary  worm.)  4  This  mien  of  which  I  fpeak,  cannot  pofhbly 
4  efcape  the  leaft  attentive  obferver,  efpecially  in  the  ravages  of  the 
4  venereal  difeafe.  In  violent  fevers,  the  more  that  the  face  lofes 
4  its  natural  air,  the  greater  is  the  danger.  A  man  whofe  look  was 
4  formerly  gentle  and  ferene,  and  who,  with  his  face  all  on  fire,  fixes 
4  a  difturbed  and  wild  eye  upon  me,  always  fills  me  with  apprehen- 
4  fion  of  a  deranged  underflanding.  At  other  times,  and  in  inflam- 

4  mations 
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mations  of  the  lungs,  I  have  feen  the  face  turn  pale,  and  the  look 
ramble,  at  the  approach  of  a  paroxyfm  which  chilled  the  patient 
with  cold,  and  even  left  him  infenfible.  Difturbed  eyes,  pendent 
and  pale  lips,  are  bad  fymptoms  in  hot  fevers,  becaufe  they  fuppofe 
extreme  debility :  there  is  very  great  danger  when  the  face  falls 
fuddenly.  There  is  a  tendency  to  mortification  when,  in  inflam¬ 
matory  cafes,  the  nofe  becomes  pointed,  the  complexion  lead- 
coloured,  and  the  lips  blueifh.  In  general,  the  face  frequently 
announces  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  by  figns  which  appear  nowhere 
elfe,  and  which  are  highly  fignificant.  The  eyes  alone  furnifh  us 
with  innumerable  obfervations.  Bocrhaave  examined  thofe  of  his 
patients  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  to  fee  if  the  blood  afcended  in  the 
fmall  vefiels.  Hippocrates  confidered  it  as  a  bad  fymptom,  when 
the  eyes  of  the  patient  fhunned  the  light;  when  involuntary  tears 
flowed  from  them ;  when  they  began  to  fquint,  when  the  one  ap¬ 
peared  fmaller  than  the  other ;  when  the  white  began  to  redden, 
the  arteries  to  grow  black,  to  fwell,  or  to  difappear  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner,  (p.  432.)  The  motions  of  the  patient,  and  his 
poflure  in  bed,  ought  equally  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  dif- 
tin&ive  figns.  You  frequently  fee  the  patient  raife  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  fumble  in  the  air,  fcratch  the  wall,  pull  about  the  bed¬ 
clothes  ;  and  all  thefe  motions  have  their  fignification,  as  they  have 
their  caufe.  The  pofture  of  the  fick  perfon  is  analogous  to  the 
ftate  in  which  he  finds  himfelf,  and,  for  that  reafon,  merits  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  The  more  incommodious  his  fituation  is,  in  an 
inflammatory  diforder,  the  more  it  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  agitation  he  undergoes,  and  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
him.  Hippocrates  has  gone  into  all  thefe  details,  with  an  accuracy 
altogether  fatisfaftory.  The  more  the  pofture  of  the  patient  ap¬ 
proaches  that  which  was  habitual  to  him  in  a  ftate  of  health,  the 

4  lefs 
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*  lefs  is  his  danger/  I  here  infert,  by  the  way,  a  remark  of  our 
Author,  which  appears  to  me  replete  with  fagacity.  4  Swift,1  fays  he, 
p.  452,  4  was  lean  as  long  as  he  was  a  prey  to  ambition  and  every 
4  fpecies  of  mental  difquietude.  He  afterwards  entirely  loft  his  rea- 
4  fon,  and  then  he  became  plump  again/ 

Mr.  Zimmermann  gives  an  admirable  defcription  of  envy,  and  of 
the  ravages  which  it  commits  on  the  human  body.  4  The  effe&s  of 
4  envy  begin  to  appear  even  in  children.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
‘  propenflty,  they  become  lean  and  languifhing,  and  frequently  fall 
4  into  a  marafmus.  In  general,  envy  diforders  the  appetite,  it  oc- 
4  cafions  unquiet  fleep  and  febrile  convulflons ;  it  faddens  the  mind ; 

4  it  produces  a  peevilh,  impatient,  and  reftlefs  air:  it  has  a  ten- 
4  dency  to  produce  an  oppreflion  of  the  lungs.  The  good  name 
4  of  another  is  fufpended,  like  a  fword,  over  the  head  of  the  envi- 
4  ous  perfon :  he  is  continually  contriving  to  torment  others,  and 
4  he  is  his  own  greateft  torment.  Obferve  him,  even  in  his  mo- 
4  ments  of  gaiety :  it  departs  from  him,  the  moment  his  demon 
4  begins  to  work,  as  foon  as  he  feels  himfelf  unable  to  reprefs  that 
4  merit  to  which  he  cannot  rife.  He  then  rolls  his  eyes,  contrails 
4  his  forehead,  aflumes  a  gloomy,  fullen,  pouting  air/  Vol.  II. 
Chap.  XI. 

The  Authors  who  have  written  moft  on  Symptoms,  and  whom 
Phyftcians  moft  frequently  quote,  are  Aretceus,  Lemnius,  Emilius  Campo- 
longus,  Wolff,  Hoffmann ,  Wedel,  Schroder  the  Father.  I  have  likewife  feen 
two  good  Diflertations  on  the  fame  fubjeft :  the  one  by  Samuel  Quel- 
malz ,  de  profopofcopid  Medicd,  Leipzig .  1784:  the  other  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Stahl,  de  facie  morborum  indice ;  feu  morborum  cejlimatione  ex 
facie ;  Halle,  1700.  But  the  beft  compofed  treatife  we  have  in  this 
way,  the  moft  interefting,  and  moft  complete,  is  Thom &  Fieni,  Phi - 
lofophi  ac  Medici  prwjlantiffimi,  Semiotica,  five  de  fgnis  mcdicis ;  Lugduni, 

Vol.  III.  Nn  1664: 
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1664  :  yet  this  ingenious  Author  has  glanced  very  {lightly  on  the 
prognoses  to  be  drawn  from  the  figure  of  the  body;  though,  in 
his  Diagnofiics,  he  attaches  himfelf  to  it  more  than  other  writers 

have  done. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Youth  and  Old  Age. 


1. 

Youth  extends  and  develops  the  body,  Old  Age  contra&s  and 
{hrivels  it :  the  former  moiftens  it,  and  diffufes  warmth  over  it ;  the 
latter  dries  and  freezes  it.  In  youth  the  body  is  ere6t  and  elevated ; 
in  old  age  it  bends  and  finks. 

2. 

The  phylionomy  of  youth  difcovers  what  we  fhall  be,  that  of  old 
age  what  we  have  been ;  but  it  is  much  eafier  to  reafon  from  the  pall; 
than  to  predicate  of  futurity.  The  bony  fyftem  being  my  principal 
guide,  and  the  bones  not  being  as  yet  marked  with  fufficient  ftrength, 
not  yet  fufficiently  confolidated  in  youth,  I  will  frankly  confefs  that 
I  have  frequently  much  difficulty  to  know  the  chara£ter  of  the 
grown  man  from  the  features  of  the  youth ;  the  character  of  the 
woman  from  the  traits  of  the  girl.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fatisfy  one’s  felf 
in  thefe  comparative  judgments,  when  they  muft  be  deduced  only 
from  the  rules  of  Phyliognomy,  and  from  the  contours  of  the  body, 
taken  in  a  Hate  of  reft ;  the  thing,  however,  is  not  impoffible. 

3* 

‘  The  firft  years  of  youth/  fays  Zimmermann,  ‘  contain  the  natural 
‘  hiftory  of  man.  They  unfold  the  faculties  of  the  foul ;  they  dif- 
‘  cover  the  firft  principles  of  our  future  condu£t,  the  traits  which 

fuit 
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4  fuit  every  temperament.  Mature  age  difpofes  a  mind  of  the  utmoft 

<  candour  to  diflimulation,  or,  at  leaft,  it  produces  in  our  ideas  a 
c  certain  modification,  which  is  the  effeft  of  inftru&ion  and  expe- 
f  rience.  Years  fucceflively  efface  even  the  chara&eriftic  figns  of 
«  the  paflions,  whereas  youth  prefents  the  moft  pofitive  indications 

<  of  them.  As  long  as  the  man  preferves  his  primitive  difpofttions, 
4  he  changes  not,  and  is  incapable  of  playing  the  impoftor  under  a 
4  borrowed  colouring.  The  youth  is  the  work  of  Nature,  the  giown 

4  man  is  modelled  by  Art.’ 

4* 

My  dear  Zimmermann !  this  paffage  contains  both  truth  and  falfe- 
hood.  I  perceive,  it  is  true,  in  the  face  of  the  young  man,  the  mafs 
which  has  ferved  as  a  bafis  to  his  conftitution,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  difcover  in  it  the  form  of  the  future  adult. 


5- 

Youth,  juft  as  old  age,  has  its  paffions  and  its  faculties.  Thefe, 
though  dependant  one  upon  another,  are  frequently  in  contradi6lion 
in  the  fame  individual,  and  their  developement  alone  can  draw  out 
the  traits  which  characterize  them.  The  grown  man  is,  after  all, 
only  the  youth  viewed  through  the  microfcope :  thus  I  read  more 
diftinCtly  in  the  face  of  the  adult,  than  in  that  of  the  boy.  I  admit 
that  diflimulation  may  conceal  a  great  many  things,  but  it  changes 
not  the  form.  The  marked,  confolidated,  and  ftrengthened  features 
of  the  grown  man  are,  to  the  Phyfionomift,  a  prefervative  too  effica¬ 
cious  againft  miftake,  to  permit  the  tricks  of  diflimulation  to  betray 
him  into  error.  The  difclofure  of  the  faculties  and  of  the  paffions 
adds  to  the  firft  fketch  of  the  phyfionomy  a  deflgn  more  bold,  deeper 
ffiades,  and  a  more  fteady  colouring,  which  never  appear  before  the 
age  of  virility. 


6.  The 
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6. 

m 

The  phyfionomy  of  a  young  man  frequently  announces  what  he 
will  be,  or  what  he  will  not  be :  but  he  muft  be  a  great  connoifleur, 
and  a  moll  expert  obferver  indeed,  who  fets  himfelf  up  for  a  judge  of 
the  future  chara£ter  in  every  given  cafe. 

7* 

Undoubtedly  when  the  form  of  the  head  is  beautiful,  ftriking,  and 
well-proportioned,  when  the  parts  which  compofe  it  are  of  a  ftruc- 
ture  folid,  and  yet  fine,  when,  moreover,  it  is  boldly  defigned,  and 
not  too  faintly  coloured — it  can  hardly  fuppofe  an  ordinary  man. 
This  I  know,  and  I  know  befides,  that  if  the  form  of  the  head  be 
irregular,  and  efpecially  oblique  or  bent,  if  the  defign  of  it  is  either 
too  relaxed,  or  too  ftiff,  it  certainly  promifes  no  great  things ;  but 
how  many  variations  does  the  form  of  the  face,  and  even  its  bony 
fyftem,  undergo  in  youth ! 

8. 

Much  is  faid  of  the  candour,  of  the  franknefs,  of  the  fimplicity, 
and  of  the  ingenuoufnefs  of  phyfionomies  in  infancy  and  early  youth ; 
but  when  one  is  in  the  habit  of  living  always  with  children,  of  being 
employed  about  them,  and  of  ftudying  them  attentively,  one  is  foon 
convinced,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  laft  difficulty  to  read  their 
features  aright.  The  ffighteft  accident,  an  emotion,  a  fall,  ill  ufage, 
is  frequently  fufficient  to  derange,  in  its  principle,  the  moll  ftriking 
and  the  happieft  phyfionomy,  and  yet  this  change  may  not  be  com¬ 
municated  at  firft  to  the  whole  form.  That  ftill  beautiful,  always 
flatters ;  you  ftill  fee  in  it  a  forehead  intrepidly  firm,  eyes  deep  and 
penetrating,  a  mouth  fweet  and  flexible — but  a  flight  mixture  has 
difturbed  that  look,  formerly  fo  ferene — but  the  mouth  has  contracted 
Vol.  III.  O  o  a  fm all 
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a  fmall  obliquity,  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  which,  perhaps,  appears 
only  at  intervals — no  more  is  wanting  to  degrade  the  phyfionomy  of 
this  hopeful  young  man,  fo  that  you  can  hardly  know  him  to  be  the 
fame  perfon,  till,  at  length,  the  progrefs  of  years  have  brought  on  a 
total  contrail  in  the  features. 


9- 

The  eye  of  the  Divinity  alone  can  perceive  in  the  fimple  and 
ingenuous  phyfionomy  of  the  young  man,  or,  rather,  of  the  infant, 
the  traces  of  paflions  Hill  concealed.  He  alone  can  diftinguifh  thofe 
lignatures,  which,  marked  at  firll  flightly  on  the  face  of  the  youth,  im- 
prefs  themfelves  more  deeply  afterward  at  the  age  of  maturity,  and 
will  produce  at  lad,  in  old  age,  an  entire  relaxation  of  the  mufcles. 
The  phyfionomy  of  my  youth,  how  different  it  was  from  that  which 
now  I  wear !  What  a  change  in  the  form,  and  in  the  features,  and  in 
the  exprellion  of  the  whole  ! 

0  mihi  pueteritos  refer  at  ft  Jupiter  artnos  *  / 

* 

But  if  the  age  of  the  padions  quickly  fucceed  the  age  of  innocence, 
Reafon  comes  afterwards  to  bring  us  back  to  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
fhe,  in  her  turn,  promifes  us  an  eternal  recompenfe,  after  a  fhort 
and  tranfitory  life  is  at  an  end.  Shall  the  veffel  fay  to  him  who 
formed  it,  Why  hall  thou  made  me  thus  ?  I  am  little ,  but  I  am  L  He 
who  created  me,  deftined  me  to  be  a  man,  and  not  to  remain  an 
infant.  Why  then  call  back  a  youth  palled  in  thoughtlelfnefs  and 
ignorance  ?  Placed  in  the  poll  affigned  me,  I  will  no  longer  look 
backward,  and  will  not  regret  my  having  efcaped  from  a  date  of 
childhood.  The  mafculine  energy  which  fuits  the  grown  man,  and 
the  fimplicity  of  heart  which  is  the  blelfed  portion  of  infancy 


*  O  heavenly  Powers,  bring  back  my  wafted  years ! 


thefe 
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thefe  are  what  I  would  wifh  to  unite ;  this  is  the  great  obje£t  of  my 
purfuit ;  and  may  God  grant  that  my  efforts  to  attain  it  prove  fuc- 
cefsful. 

10. 

The  oblique  and  irregular  traits  which  frequently  disfigure  the 
phyfionomy  in  early  youth,  recover  and  re-eftablifh  themfelves,  if, 
in  proper  time,  you  grant  to  your  pupil  a  fuitable  liberty,  if  you 
deliver  him  betimes  from  the  oppreftive  yoke  of  thofe  teafing  pedants 
who  exact  from  him  things  above  his  capacity,  attainments  referved 
for  a  maturer  age.  His  features,  I  fay,  will  re-eftablifh  themfelves, 
if  you  put  him  under  the  dire£tion  of  an  enlightened  guide,  who  has 
fenfe  to  difcover  talents,  and  to  turn  them  to  good  account. 

.  ■  ». 

1 1. 

The  moft  beautiful  forms,  and  the  happieft  phyfionomies,  are  fome- 
times  disfigured  on  the  approach  of  manhood ;  but  this  deformity  is 
very  tranfient,  and  ought  neither  to  render  parents  uneafy,  nor  to 
difcourage  them.  It  fhould  only  infpire  them  with  greater  vigilance, 
engage  them  to  treat  their  children  with  gentlenefs,  and  even  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  them  the  degradation  which  they  perceive.  After  a  fpace 
of  two  years,  the  beauty  of  the  young  man  will  re-appear,  provided 
his  morals  have  not  been  entirely  corrupted. 


12. 

A  great  number  of  phyfionomies,  which  in  infancy  and  in  youth 
were  difagreeable,  and  even  fhocking,  change,  with  time,  to  a  won¬ 
derful  advantage.  When  once  the  features  are  arranged,  when  all 
the  parts  have  been  confolidated  in  their  juft  proportions,  when  the 
chara£ter  has  acquired  fufficient  confiftency  to  efface  foreign  im- 
preflions,  when  bodily  exercife  has  ftrengthened  the  conftitution,  and 

when 
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when  the  heart  and  undemanding  have  been  formed  by  a  commerce 
with  perfons  of  worth — it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  adult  has 
no  longer  any  refemblance  at  all  to  his  former  felf. 

13* 

The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  indications 
for  difcovering  the  turn  of  mind,  and  efpecially  the  moral  charafter 
of  young  perfons. 
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ADDITIONS. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  the  doCtrine  by  examples,  I  {hall  run  over 
the  different  ages  of  human  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  fhall 
lay  before  the  Reader  a  feries  of  Prints,  which  will  furnifh  us,  I  hope, 
with  abundant  matter  of  ufeful  obfervation  and  application.  I  have 
already  faid,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  every  Chapter  of  my  Work  might 
become  the  fubjeCt  of  a  large  Volume.  The  knowledge  of  man,  or 
what  with  me  is  the  fame  thing,  Philofophy  and  Religion,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  is  good,  that  of  God  himfelf,  cannot  be  promoted  more 
direCtly,  and  more  immediately,  than  by  the  individual  ftudy,  and 
the  exaCt  analyfis,  of  every  thing  belonging  to  humanity.  Nothing 
is  better  calculated  to  exercife  the  eye  and  the  underftanding  of  the 
obferver — nothing  tends  more  to  illuminate  the  mind,  and  better 
enables  us  to  catch  the  difference  of  characters,  than  the  difcernment 
of  the  infinite  varieties  which  appear  in  the  human  fpecies,  confidered 
under  a  multitude  of  forms,  which  are  themfelves  fo  endlefsly  diver- 
fified ;  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  the  perfection  of  language — 
nothing  is  more  interefting,  more  ufeful,  and  more  inftruCtive  for  the 
commerce  of  life — and  nothing  can  fo  much  exalt  and  ennoble  our 
enjoyments. 
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ADDITION  A. 

Horum  est  Regnum  Ccelorum*. 

A  Print  after  Weft ,  to  which  I  fhall  once  more  refer  in  the  fequeL 
If  the  phyfionomy  does  not  appear  fo  animated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
the  Copyift  is  to  blame.  This  child,  replete  with  innocence  and 
candour,  is  raifing  his  eyes  to  Jesus  Christ,  fees  and  hears  only  him. 
The  mouth  is  too  harfh  and  too  open  for  the  degree  of  attention 
indicated  by  the  attitude  in  general,  and  particularly  by  the  form  of 
the  eye.  Attending  to  proportion,  the  nofe  is  likewife  too  marked, 
too  little  infantine ;  but  it  neceffarily  fuppofes  much  fweetnefs  and 
ingenuoufnefs,  a  heart  upright,  pure,  and  generous,  a  judgment  found 
and  clear.  The  forehead,  confidering  its  pofition  and  its  contours, 
promifes  neither  profound  thought  nor  enterprifing  courage.  The 
eye  announces  a  conception  extremely  rapid,  an  aftonifhing  capacity 
to  feize,  I  had  almoft  faid,  to  devour  beauties  which  affeft  the  fenfes. 
The  fame  chara&er  may  be  traced  in  the  contour  of  the  occiput. 
The  chin  is  a  little  too  voluptuous ;  but  I  difcern  in  the  whole  the 
expreffion1  of  that  beautiful  fimplicity,  of  that  divine  fentiment,  which 
detaches  the  foul  from  the  things  of  this  world,  and  enfures  to  it  a 
participation  of  the  bounty  of  a  Father  in  Heaven. 


*  “  Of  fuch  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Matt.  xix.  14. 


A  D  D  I- 


Of  such  /s  the  Kingdom,  of  Heaven 
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ADDITION  B. 

A  Figure  truly  infantine,  but  in  which  the  ffrength  of  twenty  years 
is  vifibly  concentrated.  However  childifh  the  form,  every  thing  in  it 
however  announces  the  vigour  of  a  Hercules.  The  face  is  flefhy,  but 
it  is  a  flefh  which  has  the  hardnefs  of  brafs.  This  youth  is  choleric- 
fanguine  to  the  higheft  degree;  he  cannot  poflibly  have  fprung  from 
feeble  parents,  nor  been  born  in  a  mean  condition.  Had  we  the  means 
of  fettling  the  degrees  of  obftinacy,  according  to  the  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  life,  from  the  Conftable  up  to  the  Magiffrate,  and  from  the  Ma- 
giftrate  up  to  the  Monarch,  I  would  afcribe  to  the  being  before  us  the 
inflexible  will  of  a  Defpot,  inexorable  firmnefs,  founded  on  energy  of 
chara6ter.  Of  this  the  forehead  and  chin  are  fufficient  indications. 
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ADDITION  C. 

* 

Heads  of  Boys. 

Twelve  profiles,  between  which  you  may,  perhaps,  on  the  firft 
glance,  perceive  a  certain  air  of  refemblance,  but  which  differ  im- 
menfely  in  point  of  chara&er.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which 
excites  my  admiration;  and  the  Reader  will,  probably,  think  as  I  do, 
after  he  has  attentively  examined  them  one  by  one. 

1.  Phlegmatic-melancholic,  perfectly  good-natured,  but  of  a  feeble 
chara£ter.  With  much  gentlenefs  and  modefly,  docility  and  reflexion, 
he  is  inclined  to  doubt  and  miftruft. 

2.  This  profile  prefents  a  fmgular  mixture.  The  forehead  indicates 
an  obflinacy  which  appears  to  be  the  effe£t  of  a  narrow  mind;  the 
nofe  difcovers  judgment  at  bottom  ;  the  eye,  mouth,  and  chin,  an¬ 
nounce  good  nature  bordering  on  weaknefs. 

3.  Much  weaker  If  ill  than  the  preceding,  more  waggifh  in  his 
mirth.  The  over  obtufe  contour  of  the  paffage  which  joins  the  nofe 
to  the  mouth,  gives  to  the  whole  a  childifh  air.  The  forehead  pro- 
mifes  more  flexibility  and  docility  than  that  of  No.  2. 

4.  If  the  chin  were  more  analogous  to  the  part  between  the  nofe 
and  the  mouth,  and  if  the  forehead  retreated  a  little  more  a-top,  this 
phyfionomy  would  certainly  be  much  above  the  common.  Such  as 
it  is  at  prefent,  it  appears  fixed  for  life :  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible,  to  ennoble  it. 

5.  The  forehead  is  very  well,  without  having  any  thing  remarkably 
diftinguifhed,  and  that  eye  too  is  not  ordinary.  A  nofe  fo  violently 
turned  up  is  not  in  nature ;  were  it  lefs  exaggerated,  I  fhould  call  it 

judicious. 
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judicious.  The  mouth  of  this  boy  is  too  intelligent  for  his  age ;  it 
entirely  ceafes  to  be  childifh. 

6.  The  forehead  is  not  fo  good  as  the  preceding,  the  eye  more 
cunning.  The  mouth  is  not  young  enough,  and,  notwithftanding  the 
difagreeable  contrail;  which  refults  from  it,  it  preferves  an  air  of 
wifdom  and  goodnefs. 

7.  Though  the  upper  part  of  the  face  indicates  a  feeble  cha- 
ra£ter,  you  cannot  help  obferving  in  all  the  reft,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  mouth,  an  expreftion  of  candour,  gentlenefs,  and  dig¬ 
nity. 

8.  A  part  of  the  contour  of  the  nofe  excepted,  this  phyfiono- 
my  is  completely  ftupid.  A  forehead  whofe  profile  appears  round¬ 
ed,  and  which  advances  a-top,  is  always  a  certain  mark  of  ftu- 
pidity. 

9.  Premature  reafon,  but  proceeding  on  falfe  principles ;  obftinacy 
fcarcely  belonging  to  that  age ;  a  mixture  of  weaknefs,  ftupidity,  and 
indolence. 

10.  Complete  ftupidity  and  harlhnefs,  if  you  except  the  eye. 

11.  A  phyfionomy  of  the  fuperior  kind,  and  which  almoft  fuper- 
abounds  in  the  reafoning  powers.  I  perceive  here  the  man  defigned 
for  the  cabinet. 

12.  The  nofe,  taken  by  itfelf,  fuppofes  judgment,  but  every  thing 
elfe  is  mere  phlegmatic  ftupidity. 

The  two  profiles  of  the  vignette  difcover  capacity  and  good  fenfe. 
Cover  forehead  1,  the  under  part  of  which  efpecially  is  drawn 
without  truth  and  corre£tnefs — and  you  will  read  in  that  handfome 
phyfionomy,  a  mind  ingenious  and  open,  a  chara6ter  gentle,  tran¬ 
quil,  and  generous.  The  forehead  and  the  nofe  of  2,  promife  a 
man  more  decided,  and  who  is  more  directed  by  reafon  in  the  judg¬ 
ments  which  he  pronounces.  Perfons  of  this  fort  have  an  aptitude 
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for  every  thing.  Employ  them  in  bufinefs,  make  Preceptors,  Pro- 
feiTors  of  them,  they  will  fucceed  every  where.  They  examine 
obje&s  with  clearnefs,  and  with  folidity :  they  meafure  them  by  the 
proper  ftandard. 
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ADDITION  D. 

Here  are,  with  a  few  flight  alterations,  the  twelve  heads  of  the 
preceding  plate,  reduced,  and  ranged  in  a  different  order.  Moft  of 
them  are  ftill  caricatures :  fome  are  paflable,  but  not  one  of  them  is 
diftinguiflied  by  extraordinary  faculties.  Examine  them  once  more 
feparately,  and  with  a  very  fmall  effort  of  attention,  you  will  allow 
that  I  am  in  the  right. 

1.  Is  a  flayed  boy,  who  is  not  deftitute  of  talents. — 2.  Has  a  good 
heart,  but  a  weak  underftanding. — 3.  Rifes  a  little  above  mediocrity; 
I  allow  him  a  retentive  memory,  but  I  muft,  neverthelefs,  accufe  him 
of  obftinacy. — 4.  Weak,  puling,  querulous,  and  yet  thoroughly  good. 
— 5.  Harlhnefs  and  ftupidity. — 6.  A  chara&er  tender,  good,  and  ge¬ 
nerous,  though  too  weak. — 7.  A  fullen,  contra£led,  and  obftinate 
mind. — 8.  Stupid  and  good. — 9.  Indolent  and  ftupid. — 10.  The  up¬ 
per  part  indicates  premature  reafon ;  the  under,  a  weak  character. — 
11.  Simple  and  frank,  brave  and  bold.  This  look  is  replete  with  fenfe; 
it  wants  very  little  to  be  that  of  an  extraordinary  man ;  but  this  little 
frequently  does  every  thing. — 12.  Reafon  above  his  years,  which,  for 
want  of  being  dire&ed  by  knowledge,  degenerates  into  obftinacy. 
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ADDITION  E. 

Two  Boys. 

The  fame  face  twice  reprefented.  *  You  will  remark  in  the  firft 
more  gentlenefs,  cordiality,  and  delicacy;  in  the  fecond,  more  energy 
and  vigour.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  denote  a  manly  and  gene¬ 
rous  character.  Such  a  look  neceftarily  fuppofes  quicknefs  of  con¬ 
ception,  a  clearnefs  of  underftanding  which  admits  of  no  ambiguity 
or  confufion.  The  eyes  and  eyebrows  announce  fuperior  difpofitions, 
a  greatnefs  almoft  heroic :  in  the  firft  head,  thefe  parts  approach  to 
the  fublime.  The  nofe  in  both  promifes  a  good  and  honeft  heart, 
without  much  ftrength  of  mind,  and  without  eminent  qualities.  What 
we  perceive  or  conjedture  of  the  forehead,  indicates  an  excellent 
memory,  and  firmnefs — more  clearnefs,  however,  than  fagacity. 
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ADDITION  F. 

B.  K. 

I  know  nothing  of  them,  but  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable, 
that  both  rows  of  this  plate  prefent  us  with  the  portraits  of  two  bro¬ 
thers.  Four  excellent  phyfionomies.  1,  Is  infinitely  more  fenfible 
than  2 ;  but,  in  this  refpeCI,  the  form  of  the  eyebrow,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  indemnifies  the  fecond  for  the  injury  done  him  in  the  contour 
of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nofe.  His  mouth  is  more  phlegmatic  than 
that  of  1,  in  which  you  difcover  more  ferenity  and  gaiety.  Diffe¬ 
rences  of  this  fort  arife  from  the  mod  minute  circumftances.  The  eye 
of  l,  is  more  attentive  and  more  judicious  than  that  of  its  companion, 
and  a  flight  inflection  in  the  noftril  renders  it  more  fignificant.  In 
general  No.  l.  appears  to  me  a  valuable  perfon;  he  is  a  young  man 
of  fingular  courage. 

3.  An  energetic,  valiant,  and  folid  chara&er.  The  nofe  exprefTes 
a  wifdom  and  a  vigour  which  are  not  to  be  traced  to  fo  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  forehead.  This  laft-mentioned  part  difplays  more  firmnefs 
and  obftinacy  than  judgment  and  ingenuity.  A  perfon  with  fucli  a 
look  may  become  an  Artift.  The  mouth  likewife  promifes  much 
ability;  it  has,  if  you  will,  an  air  of  goodncfs,  but  there  is  a  little 
too  much  coldnefs  mingled  with  it. 

4.  This  phyfionomy  is  more  animated  and  more  decided ;  it  fup- 
pofes  more  penetration,  dexterity,  and  intelligence,  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  Every  thing  in  it  is  in  harmony.  That  eye  embraces, 
runs  over,  and  analyzes  its  objeCl  with  aftonifhing  rapidity.  A  gentle 
calm  and  a  fentiment  of  conviClion  are  depiCled  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
the  moff  beautiful  of  the  four:  no  one  of  them  announces  fo  much 
gentlenefs,  tranquillity,  wifdom,  capacity,  and  folidity. 
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ADDITION  G. 


Thefe  figures  of  children  are  upon  too  fmall  a  fcale,  but  they  are 
not  the  lefs  fignificant  on  that  account,  as  much  in  refpect  of  phyfio- 
nomical  expreffion,  as  of  attitude :  not  one  of  them  is  advantageous, 
not  one,  of  which  it  is  poffible  to  fpeak  well. 

l.  If  you  hefitate  to  call  this  a  wicked  boy,  you  may  impute  to 
him  at  leaft  a  harfh  and  violent  character.  2.  A  morofe  temper, 
and  quite  difpofed  to  mifchief.  3.  An  idle  blackguard.  4.  Daftardly 
and  indolent.  5.  A  coward.  6.  Dull  and  ftupid.  7.  Sordidly  ava¬ 
ricious.  8.  Stupid  and  good.  9.  A  mifchievous  hypocrite.  10.  A 
difobedient  and  infolent  child,  it.  Impudent  and  ftubborn.  12. 

Cruel. 

The  attitude  and  features  of  the  figure  below  reprefent  content 
perfonified;  only  the  face  is  over  delicate,  and  rather  too  flat. 
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ADDITION  H. 


All  thefe  fmall  figures  too  are  fpeaking,  and  chara£teriftical. 

1.  Prefents  the  attitude  of  a  good  lad,  who  in  his  fimplicity  will  do 
harm  to  no  one.  The  gaiety  of  2,  is  pleafing.  3.  Has  the  air  of  a 
ftudious  youth.  4.  Is  meditating  on  what  he  has  juft  read.  5.  Isa 
little  fprightly  wag.  You  difcover  in  6,  the  gentlenefs  of  a  good 
mind.  7.  A  noble  and  generous  charafter.  8.  Bears  the  imprefs  of 
genius.  9.  Is  abforbed  in  devout  exercifes.  I  cannot  doubt,  for  a 
moment,  of  the  docility  of  10,  nor  of  the  candour  of  11.  12.  Pre¬ 

fents  the  image  of  a  poor  wretch  overjoyed  on  receiving  feafonable 
relief.  13.  Is  adminiftering  that  relief  with  a  liberal  heart  and  hand. 

I  fubjoin  the  portrait  of  a  young  man,  refpefting  whom  I  boldly 
pronounce.  Every  thing  honourable  and  wife — every  thing  that  con¬ 
curs  to  render  a  man  ufeful,  folid,  judicious,  confiderate,  orderly — 
every  thing  that  can  infpire  confidence — every  thing  approaching  to 
fuperiority,  without  a&ually  rifing  to  fuperiority — decidedly  meets  in 
this  face. 
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ADDITION  I. 


1 .  A  young  man  eftimable  on  the  fcore  of  goodnefs.  He  is  a 
fprightly  fellow;  he  unites  docility  to  capacity,  but  pofTefTes  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents. 

2.  With  refpeCf  to  talents  he  is  fuperior  to  the  preceding.  The 
forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth,  difclofe  a  more  reflecting  cha¬ 
racter. 

3.  Magnanimous  and  haughty.  Cover  the  under  part  of  the  face, 
and  the  expreflion  of  his  dignity  will  appear  in  all  its  puiity.  the  un¬ 
der  part,  on  the  contrary,  prefents  a  mixture  of  arrogance  and  volup- 

tuoufnefs. 


4.  Generous,  difcreet,  and  confiderate.  The  character  of  ciicum- 
fpeCtion  relides  rather  in  the  eyebrows  than  in  the  eyes:  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  face. 

5.  Genius  fparkles  in  the  whole  of  this  form:  it  is  vifible  in  the 
hair,  and  efpecially  in  the  look.  The  nofe  is  badly  drawn,  and  void 
of  character, 

6.  The  form  of  the  face  and  the  eyebrows  announce  a  ferious 
thinker,  fomewhat  difpofed  to  melancholy.  There  is  a  tint  of  weak- 
nefs  in  the  eyes:  the  nofe  and  mouth  are  ftrongly  expreflive  of  dignity 
and  goodnefs. 

7.  Attentive  and  Itudious,  rich  in  talents:  he  unites,  to  the  love  of 
order,  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  a  retentive  memory. 

8.  This  face  expreffes  rather  a  fudden  burlt  of  joy,  than  habitual 
gaiety  :  he  is  not  endowed  with  fuperior  faculties. 

9.  A 
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9.  A  chara&er  flexible  and  docile,  gentle  and  good,  innocent  and 
peaceable. 

10.  Poflefles  a  found  underftanding:  he  is  fincere,  a  rigid  obferver 
of  truth,  and  brave. 

11.  Humble,  modeft,  and  refpe6tful.  His  gentlenefs  and  docility 
almoft  fupply  the  place  of  talents. 

12.  A  chara&er  affable,  affe&ionate,  and  ingenuous;  a  foul  all 
candour ;  a  mind  contented,  flexible,  and  attentive. — Thefe  are  the 
diftin&ive  marks  of  this  phyfionomy. 
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ADDITION  K. 


The  fame  face  taken  both  ways  in  profile.  The  whole  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  chara&er  good,  gentle,  and  generous:  and  it  is  precifely 
this  whole  which  produces  the  expreflion  of  thefe  two  lafi:  qualities, 
though  it  is  to  be  found  ftill  more  particularly  in  the  form  of  the 
nofe.  I  would  allow  to  this  head  facility  of  comprehenfion,  but  no 
depth;  a  mind  capable  of  contemplating  objeas  with  difcernment, 
which  meafures  them,  perhaps,  with  accuracy,  and  in  all  their  ex¬ 
tent,  but  without  penetration  fufficient  to  acquire  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  The  eye  of  profile  2,  is  gentler  and  more  fenfible 
than  that  of  1,  the  nofe  of  which  has  fo  much  the  moie  fagacity 
and  ingenuity.  The  drawing  of  the  noftril  in  both  is  incorrea.  The 
mouth  2,  is  not  deftitute  of  dignity;  1,  is,  however,  fupenor  to  it  in 
this  refpea.  The  ear,  the  chin,  the  neck,  and  the  whole  contour 

of  the  occiput,  promife  infinitely  lefs  than  the  nofe  and  the  mouth. 
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ADDITION  L. 

You  mull  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that,  on  the  firft  glance,  this  face 
is  one  of  thofe  which  may  miflead  the  moil  experienced  PhyfionomifL 
I  know  not  the  original,  I  have  not  the  flighted:  notion  of  any  thing 
relating  to  him,  and  his  portrait  makes  me  fenfible  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  faid  above — that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  form 
a  judgment  of  youth.  Llere  the  whole  produces  no  favourable  im- 
preflion,  it  has  nothing  to  prepoffefs  you.  If  the  contour  of  the  fore¬ 
head  has  been  accurately  given,  there  is  no  education,  no  degree  of 
culture,  capable  of  producing,  in  this  head,  the  germ  of  extraordinary 
faculties:  The  pofition  and  form  of  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  what  is 
vifible  of  the  ear,  confirm  me  in  my  opinion.  If  the  ear  is  indeed 
placed  at  that  height,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  to  a  decided  ftupidity. 
The  mouth  and  chin,  in  like  manner,  have  nothing  diffinguifhed. — I 
would  not  fwear,  however,  that  this  phyfionomy  may  not  conceal 
many  eftimable  qualities,  which  compenfate  the  difadvantages  which 
I  have  juft  enumerated.  Heedlefs  and  inconfiderate  as  it  may  appear, 
it  does  not  exclude  a  certain  portion  of  goodnature,  nor  even  of 
ingenuity;  and  clofely  examining  the  whole  form,  I  believe,  I  dif- 
cern  in  it  fmcerity,  application,  the  love  of  order.  The  face  pre- 
fented  in  the  vignette  feems  deficient,  it  muft  be  allowed,  in  refpeft  of 
ingenuity,  fagacity,  and  delicacy;  but  it  poffeffes  a  fund  of  prudence , 
which  in  vain  you  would  look  for  in  the  large  plate — for  there  is  a 
mighty  difference  between  prudence  and  ingenuity . 
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ADDITION  M. 


One  of  the  mod  noble,  happy,  and  fpirited  phyfionomies,  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Nature.  The  copy,  after  having  patted 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  graver,  is  fcarcely  any  thing  more  than 
the  mafk  of  the  original — and  yet,  under  every  difadvantage,  do  not 
the  form  of  this  head  fo  admirably  arched,  and  the  characferiflic  foftnefs 
of  the  hair,  announce  a  great  perfonage?  How  many  things  do  thefe 
eyes  fpeak,  and  what  do  they  not  promife!  You  do  not  often  meet 
with  a  look  fo  clear,  fo  open,  fo  penetrating — and  I  defy  the  whole 
world  to  ffiew  me  fuch  a  look  in  a  man  deffitute  of  talents,  or  defec¬ 
tive  in  point  of  fentiment.  The  nofe,  in  particular,  though  fomewhat 
injured  by  the  defigner,  prognofhcates  a  foul  generous  and  elevated. 
The  mouth,  though  given  rather  too  voluptuoully,  is  neverthelefs  the 
fign  of  wifdom,  of  talle,  and  tendernefs. 

From  the  profile  below  I  fhould  expert  gentlenefs,  ferenity,  ex- 
atfnefs,  cordiality,  and  application, — but  on  confulting  the  eye,  the 
forehead,  and  the  chin,  I  muff  afcribe  to  it  only  very  ordinary  facul¬ 
ties.  The  under  part  of  the  nofe  and  the  upper  lip  rife  fomewhat, 
but  very  little,  above  mediocrity. 
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I  afked  of  Mr.  Chodozuiecki  fix  faces  of  young  men,  drawn  in  front 
and  in  profile.  Here  they  are.  It  remains  that  we  enquire,  firft, 
whether  thefe  fancy  heads  be  the  fame  in  profile  and  in  front ;  and 
then,  what  is  the  character  of  each.  In  general  they  reprefent  rather 
maturity  than  youth. 

1.  This  head  promifes  a  man  judicious,  generous,  and  friendly ; 
but  I  dare  not  expert  from  him  either  fuperior  talents  or  extreme 
fenfibility.  7,  cannot  be  the  fame  face ;  it  is  much  younger :  analogy 
of  character  has,  however,  been  preferved. 

There  is  more  harmony  or  identity  between  2,  and  8  ;  only  this 
lafl  flrikes  hill  more  by  its  expreffion  of  probity,  dignity,  and  judg¬ 
ment.  In  2,  the  upper  lip  has  been  omitted  through  the  fault  of  the 
Engraver. 

3.  Modeff,  fenfible,  and  attentive.  All  thefe  are  likewife  to  be 
found  in  9,  which  I  confider  alfo  as  the  more  judicious  of  the 
two. 

4.  Without  having  any  thing  great,  or  abfolutely  noble,  this  cha- 
ra6ter  poffeffes  an  extraordinary  fund  of  reafon,  but  more  {laid  and 
more  decided  than  befits  this  time  of  life.  Scarcely  any  one,  ex¬ 
cept  a  fick  perfon  or  a  mifer,  could  have  fuch  a  phyfionomy  under 
forty  years  of  age.  10,  is  fifty  at  leaf! :  he  is  confiderate  and  crafty; 
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he  muft  have  the  prattle  of  an  old  woman,  and  a  propenfity  to 
avarice. 

5.  Neither  is  there  any  greatnefs  here ;  he  maybe  able  to  con- 
du£t  himfelf  difcreetly,  but  fomething,  perhaps,  might  be  faid  as  to 
his  folidity  and  integrity.  11,  does  not  abfolutely  correfpond  to  its 
profile.  But  for  a  fmall  llant  in  the  drawing,  this  face  would  be 
as  fenfible  and  as  fage  as  its  companion ;  nay,  even  greater  and  more 
dignified.  I  Ihould  fuppofe  5,  to  be  thirty  years  old,  and  11,  two  and 
twenty  at  mod. 

6.  May  be  about  forty.  I  confider  him  as  the  mod  judicious  of 
the  whole :  he  poffefTes  coolnefs  and  refleftion,  induftry  and  goodnefs 
of  heart.  This  head  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  1 2  j  this  laft  indi¬ 
cates,  if  you  will,  more  natural  goodnefs,  but  it  is  fanguine  in  the 
extreme. 
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.  SPuHidh, ej  f>yjf  Murray  7 /A*  JfA*'  Oat  / 0*1/9  J. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  let  us  fettle  an  obfervation  which  I 
confider  as  of  fuperior  importance.  There  are  three  claffes  of  chil¬ 
dren,  three  dalles  of  men,  under  one  of  which  every  individual 
muft  be  arranged.  Our  body  is  either  jiiff  and  tenfe — or  relaxed  and 
fojt — or  elfe  it  polfelfes  the  juft  medium,  and  then  it  unites  eafe  to 
precifion.  In  the  human  fpecies,  extremes  are  only  half  men  or 
monfters.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  nature  is  upon  its  centre,  the 
more  precife  and  eafy  are  its  forms — they  have  exa&nefs  without 
harfhnefs,  eafe  without  foftnefs.  The  fame  diftin£tion  holds  good 
in  morals.  A  rigid  charader  opprelfes  others;  a  relaxed  chara£ter 
is  itfelf  eafily  opprefled ;  eafy  and  precife,  it  encroaches  on  no  one, 

and 
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and  pofleifes  the  elafticity  neceffary  to  refift  encroachment.  The 
affemblage  of  a  great  number  of  ftraight  lines,  or  of  fuch  as  approach 
to  the  ftraight  line,  neceff  .rily  fuppofes  an  obftmate  temper,  a  dif- 
pofition  not  eafily  managed.  Contours  completely  rounded  are 
the  infallible  indication  of  fenfuality,  of  indolence,  of  a  conftitu- 
tion,  in  one  word,  in  which  every  thing  is  given  to  the  body,  at  the 
expence  of  the  mind.  Finally,  where  ftraight  lines  gently  blend 
with  curves,  there  will  be  neither  tenfion  nor  laxnefs.  Throw 
your  eyes  on  the  emblematical  figures  of  the  vignette  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  apply  thefe  yourfelf  to  the  principles  I  have  laid 

down. 
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Face  i,  is  obvioully  the  profile  of  2.  Unlefs  all  phyfionomical 
conje&ure  is  fallacious,  the  original  mud  be  a  man  of  ninety,  malig¬ 
nant,  crafty,  inclined  to  falfhood  and  avarice,  and  who,  probably,  in 
his  youth,  was  violently  addi£ted  to  fenfual  pleafure.  Profile  3,  re- 
prefents  an  old  man  of  a  hundred  and  four,  of  a  robuft  conftitution, 
laborious  and  honeft,  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  an  obftinate  chara&er. 
An  elevated  forehead,  funk  eyes,  frequently  alfo  thofe  which  are  large 
and  well  cut,  a  large  nofe,  frontal  finufes  raifed  and  fpacious,  a  chin 
firm  and  prominent,  lips  clofed,  a  fkin  foft  and  puckered,  but  not 
over  lax, — all  thefe  traits  united  may  be  confidered  as  the  figns,  if 
not  as  the  ingredients,  of  long  life.  But  the  phyfionomies  which  re- 
fult  from  fuch  an  alfemblage,  imply,  for  the  moll  part,  a  chara6ter 
artful,  fufpicious,  covetous,  and  deceitful.  Obftinacy  and  ambition 
are  infeparable  from  it. 
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ADDITION  Q. 

This  head  of  an  old  man,  pad  his  hundredth  year,  may  ferve  both 
as  text  and  commentary  to  the  chara&eriftic  pi&ure  which  I  have 
juft  traced.  Every  man  deftined  to  reach  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
has  a  mufcular  forehead,  furnifhed  with  a  foft  fkin ;  the  nofe  fome- 
what  curved.  Rarely  will  you  fee  a  man  laden  with  years  whofe 
phyfionomy  is  frank  and  open ;  you  will  hardly  ever  read  in  it  the 
traits  of  prepoffefting  generofity. 
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With  what  truth  are  old  age  and  youth  here  contrafted !  In  the 
head  of  the  old  woman  every  feature  prefents  the  expreflion  of  health 
which  nothing  can  impair,  of  a  principle  of  life,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  altogether  inextinguifhable — the  moll  alluring  frefhnefs,  the 
happieft  mixture  of  the  phlegmatic-fanguine  temperament,  are  diffufed 
over  the  face  of  the  young  perfon.  You  will  alfo  find  in  figure  1,  all 
the  figns  of  longevity  which  I  lately  indicated.  However  ungraceful, 
however  difpleafing,  the  exterior  of  the  old  woman  may  be,  fhe  pof- 
feffes  eftimable  qualities :  I  give  her  credit  for  a  chara£ler  a£tive  and 
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obliging,  a  mind  inured  to  the  exercife  of  patience — a  humour  abun¬ 
dantly  fprightly,  with  all  its  drinefs — a  fpirit  habitually  attentive,  in 
fpite  of  a  total  want  of  cultivation.  The  young  girl  is  goodnefs, 
contentment,  and  innocence  itfelf.  With  a  tranquillity  infeparable 
from  a  phyfionomy  fo  Angularly  happy,  fhe  will  traverfe,  with  equal 
compofure,  a  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  a  road  beftrewed 
with  briars  and  thorns.  The  fmalleft  vexation  affli£ts  her,  even  to 
the  fhedding  of  tears,  but  fhe  is  comforted  by  the  flighted:  confo- 
lation. 
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Let  us  run  over  a  few  examples  more  of  the  different  ages  of 
human  life. 

1.  A  child  of  a  day  old.  Obferve  this  forehead  advancing  a-top, 
and  the  exceffive  fize  of  the  fcull,  which  is  not  yet  clofed.  Some  of 
the  parts  are  too  ftrongly  marked :  this  is  a  mouth  of  three  months 
old,  and  the  eye  is  at  leaf!;  fix. 

2.  Reprefents  the  fame,  a  lad  in  his  tenth  year;  but  the  eye  is  too 
feeble,  and  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  extravagant. 

3.  The  fame  Hill,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  eye  is  too  large,  and  the 
air  of  the  face  lefs  determined  than  you  would  have  expe£ted  from  1. 

4.  Here  he  is  arrived  at  manhood.  If,  however,  at  the  tenth  year, 
the  line  of  the  forehead  is  fo  curved  as  in  2,  it  will  have  neither  at 
thirty,  nor  at  fourfcore,  the  perpendicularity  of  4.  In  other  refpe&s, 
this  phyfionomy  is  of  fingular  propriety  and  dignity. 

5.  Here  we  behold  him  advanced  to  fifty.  I  fhall  only  obje£l  to 
the  Defigner,  that  the  nofe  is  much  too  aquiline,  compared  with  the 
cavity  of  2,  and  too  maffy,  compared  to  4.  Befides,  the  forehead  of 
this  laft  will  never  have  the  curve  of  5. 

In  purfuing  this  individual  through  thefe  five  ftages  of  life,  we  muft 
conflantly  do  jufiice  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  to  his  talents,  to  his 
aptitude  for  bufinefs,  to  his  upright  and  obliging  chara&er. 
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ADDITION  T. 


3  *  5  6 


If  i,  is  intended  to  reprefent  a  man  of  fixty,  he  is  too  young  by  ten 
years.  He  is  a  Phlegmatic,  wholly  abforbed  in  felf. 

Suppofing  then  that  l,  is  only  fifty  years,  he  will  never  aflume  at 
fixty  the  form  of  2.  Ten  years  are  not  fufficient  to  produce  a  change 
fo  great.  2,  announces,  moreover,  a  man  of  worth,  who  enjoys  life 
calmly,  but  who,  in  every  refpeft,  is  deftitute  of  force  and  energy. 

The  gradation  of  the  remainder  of  the  feries  appears  to  me  fuffici- 
ently  well  obferved ;  3,  is  feventy,  4,  is  eighty,  5,  is  ninety,  and  6, 
is  a  hundred  years  old ;  only  the  under  part  of  this  laft  face  is  too 
plump. 

In  all  thefe  heads  the  frontal  finufes  are  not  fufficiently  prominent. 

1,  May  refemble  2,  after  a  revolution  of  twenty  years;  but  I  am 
fully  allured  that  2,  will  never  pafs  into  the  forms  5,  and  6.  His 
conftitution  is  too  feeble,  his  fyftem  not  bony  enough,  to  reach  the 
utmoft  periods  of  old  age. 

Nofe  3,  is  the  moll  fenfible.  No  one  of  thefe  phyfionomies  pro- 
mifes  a  great  man. 
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1.  A  child  of  five  years,  weak  in  mind.  If  at  this  age  the  fore¬ 
head  is  thus  prominently  bent  forward,  you  will  hardly  extraft  from 
it  fuperior  faculties — and  never  will  the  phyfionomy  acquire  the 
happy  exprefiion  of  2,  which  is  intended  to  reprefent  the  fame  young 
perfori,  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Without  diftinguiftiing  herfelf  by  a 
decided  fuperiority,  this  laft  difcovers  folid  fenfe  and  an  exquifite 
judgment. 

3.  Here  file  is  at  five  and  twenty,  and  if  the  forehead  were  a  little 
more  tenfe,  the  analogy  with  2,  would  be  complete.  There  is  much 
goodnefs,  candour,  and  dignity  in  this  face. 

But  I  cannot  conceive  how  4,  can  be  profile  3,  grown  ten  years 
older.  Never  did  a  chin  which  advanced  at  thirty-five,  retreat  at 
forty-five ;  never  could  nofe  3,  have  the  cavity  of  4,  and  ftill  lefs  that 
of  5  ;  never  will  forehead  3,  become  rounded  like  5.  Head  4,  is  lefs 
judicious  than  3,  and  5,  lefs  than  4. 
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Here  is  the  continued  progreftion  of  the  heads  of  the  preceding  page. 

It  is  impoflible  to  reconcile  1,  of  this  feries,  to  the  laft  of  the  former. 
The  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  the  eye,  may  be  more  fiaid  by  ten  years, 
but  they  have  no  manner  of  refemblance.  This  forehead  is  even  Hill ' 
more  ftupid  than  the  other. 

2.  Does  not  abfolutely  belong  to  this  clafs.  She  may  be  a  woman 
of  fixty-five,  I  admit ;  that  is,  ten  years  older  than  the  preceding ; 
but  it  is  not  the  fame  perfon.  Her  charafter  has  nothing  excellent ; 

I  cannot  allow  her  great  penetration ;  perhaps  fhe  even  gives  offence 
by  a  flight  degree  of  levity :  however,  I  am  either  much  miftaken, 
or  Ihe  is  fenlible,  eafy  to  live  with,  and  a  houfewife  who  manages  her 
domeftic  affairs  with  order  and  difcretion. 

3.  I  again  remark  a  want  of  conformity  between  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  face.  This  is  a  woman  of  feventy-five  ;  but  the  forehead  is  too 
fmooth,  the  eye  too  open,  for  that  age.  A  phlegmatic-fanguine  chara&er 
is  predominant  here.  What  is  moft  judicious  in  this  phyfionomy  is  the 
look,  though,  taking  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  ftupid  to  be  found  in  it. 

4.  Is  a  perfon  of  eighty-five.  The  eye  is  fufficiently  in  harmony 
with  2,  but  the  other  features  have  nothing  in  common. 

5.  Is  ninety-five.  This  profile  has  moft  refemblance  to  4,  but,  in 
both,  the  forehead  has  not  the  phyfiological  indications  of  extreme 
old  age. 
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REMARKABLE  SINGULARITIES. 


CHAP.  I. 

Obfervations  on  new-born  Infants,  on  the  Dying,  and  the  Dead. 


i. 

I  HAVE  had  occafion  to  obferve  fome  infants,  immediately  on 
their  birth,  and  have  found  an  aftonifhing  refemblance  between  their 
profile  and  that  of  the  father.  A  few  days  after,  this  refemblance 
almoft  entirely  difappeared ;  the  influence  of  the  air  and  of  food, 
and  probably  alfo  the  change  of  pofture,  had  fo  altered  the  defign 
of  the  face,  that  you  could  have  believed  it  a  different  individual. 
I  have  afterwards  feen  two  of  thefe  children  die,  the  one  at  fix  weeks, 
the  other  at  four  years  of  age — and,  about  twelve  hours  after  their 
death,  they  completely  recovered  the  very  profile  which  had  firuck 
me  fo  much  at  their  birth;  only  the  profile  of  the  dead  child  was, 
as  might  be  expe£ted,  more  ftrongly  marked  and  more  tenfe  than 
that  of  the  living.  On  the  third  day  this  refemblance  began  to  dif- 
appear. 

2.  I 
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2. 

I  knew  a  man  of  fifty  years,  and  another  of  feventy,  both  of  whom, 
while  alive,  appeared  to  have  no  manner  of  refemblance  to  their 
children,  and  whofe  phyfionomies  belonged,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  my- 
felf,  to  a  clafs  totally  different.  Two  days  after  their  death,  the  pro¬ 
file  of  the  one  became  perfectly  conformed  to  that  of  his  eldeft  fon, 
and  the  image  of  the  other  father  might  be  diftin&ly  traced  in  the 
third  of  his  fons.  This  likenefs  was  quite  as  diftindly  marked  as 
that  of  the  children,  who,  immediately  after  their  death,  brought  to 
my  recollection  the  phyfionomies  which  they  had  at  their  birth. 
In  the  cafe  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that 
the  features  were  more  ftrongly  marked,  more  hard ;  and,  notwith- 
ffanding  this,  the  refemblance  did  not  remain  beyond  the  third  day. 


3- 

As  often  as  I  have  feen  dead  perfons,  fo  often  have  I  made  an  ob- 
fervation  which  has  never  deceived  me ;  That  after  a  fhort  interval  ol 
fixteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  fometimes  even  fooner,  according  to  the 
malady  which  preceded  death,  the  defign  of  the  phyfionomy  comes 
out  more,  and  the  features  become  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  they 
had  been  during  life :  they  acquire  more  precifion  and  proportion, 
you  may  perceive  in  them  more  harmony  and  homogeneity,  they 
appear  more  noble  and  fublime. 

Has  not  every  one  of  us,  I  have  often  reflected  in  filence,  a  pri¬ 
mitive  phyfionomy,  the  origin  and  eflence  of  which  muff  be  divine  ? 
Muff  not  this  fundamental  phyfionomy  have  been  diftuibed,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  fubmerged,  by  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  events  and  paflions?  And  may  it  not  gradually  re-eftablifh  itfelf  in 
the  calm  of  death,  as  muddy  water  works  itfelf  clear,  when  it  is  no 

longer  ftirred  ? 
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4- 

I  have  likewife  had  frequent  occafion  to  attend  the  dying;  I  have 
feen  fome  of  them  whofe  faces  had  always  appeared  to  me  ignoble, 
exprefling  neither  elevation  of  mind,  nor  greatnefs  of  chara&er.  A 
few  hours,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  a  few  moments,  before  death,  their 
phyflonomies  became  vifibly  ennobled.  Colour,  deflgn,  expreflion, 
all  was  changed.  A  celeftial  morning  was  beginning  to  dawn  !  an¬ 
other  ftate  of  exiftence  was  at  hand  ! — The  moll  inattentive  obferver 
was  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  evidence ;  the  hardeft  heart,  to  give  way 
to  feeling ;  the  moft  fceptical  fpirit,  to  embrace  the  faith. — Immor¬ 
tality  feemed  to  burft  through  the  clouds  of  mortality ;  a  ray  of  the 
divine  image  diflipated  the  horrors  of  diflolution. — I  turned  afide  my 
head,  and  adored  in  filence.  Yes,  the  glory  of  God  is  ftill  made 
manifeft  in  the  weakeft,  in  the  moft  imperfeft  of  men ! 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Imagination  on  the  Formation  of  Man , 

on  his  Phyfionomy ,  and  on  his  Character. 


I  must  reftrift  myfelf  to  fome  fugitive  obfervations  on  a  fubjeft 
capable  of  furnifhing  matter  for  volumes.  I  have  neither  the  ne- 
ceflary  leifure,  nor  the  information  that  is  requifite ;  nor  a  call  fuffi- 
ciently  decided,  to  give  it  a  thorough  inveftigation :  it  is  impoflible 
for  me,  however,  to  pafs  it  in  total  filence.  The  little  I  fhall  fay, 
is  intended  merely  to  engage  others  to  meditate  on  a  fubjeft  fo  im¬ 
portant. 
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Our  imagination  operates  upon  our  phyfionomy.  It  aftimilates  the  face, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  the  obje£l  of  our  love  or  hatred.  This  objedt 
retraces  itfelf  before  our  eyes,  becomes  vivified,  and  thenceforward 
belongs  immediately  to  the  fphere  of  our  a6livity.  I  he  phyfionomy 
of  a  man  very  much  in  love,  who  did  not  think  himfelf  obferved, 
will  borrow,  I  am  fure  of  it,  fome  traits  of  the  beloved  objeft  who 
employs  all  his  thoughts,  whom  his  imagination  reproduces,  whom 
his  tendernefs  takes  delight  in  embellifhing,  to  whom  he  afcribes, 
perhaps,  in  abfence,  perfe&ions  which,  prefent,  he  would  not  difcover 
in  her.  This  fpecies  of  phyfionomical  analogy  certainly  could  not 
efcape  an  experienced  obferver ;  juft  as  it  would  be  eafy  to  trace  in 
the  ferocious  air  of  a  vindi&ive  perfon,  certain  traits  of  the  adverfary 
whofe  downfal  he  is  meditating.  Our  face  is  a  mirror  which  refle&s 
the  objects  for  which  we  have  a  fingular  affection  or  averfion.  An 
eye  lefs  acute  than  that  of  Angels,  would  perceive,  perhaps,  on  the 
face  of  the  Chriftian,  in  the  fervour  of  devotion,  a  ray  of  the  Divinity. 
A  very  lively  reprefentation  frequently  affe&s  us  more  than  the  reality. 
We  frequently  attach  ourfelves  more  vehemently  to  the  image,  we 
identify  ourfelves  more  eafily  with  it,  than  we  could  do  with  the 
objeft  itfelf.  Suppofe  a  man  who  had  got  a  near  view  of  an  Angel — 
of  a  God — of  the  Mefliah,  during  his  pilgrimage  upon  the  earth — 
who  had,  I  will  not  fay,  contemplated  him  at  leifure,  in  all  the  fplen- 
dor  of  his  majefty,  but  only  enjoyed  a  rapid  glimpfe — fuch  a  man 
mull  be  entirely  defiitute  of  imagination  and  fenfibility,  if  an  afpeft 
fo  auguft  did  not  imprint  on  his  countenance  fome  of  the  traits  which 
mull  have  ftruck  him.  His  phyfionomy  mull  infallibly  have  borne 
fenlible  marks  of  the  Divinity  who  filled  his  foul,  the  Deum 

PROPIOREM. 

Our  imagination  ads  not  only  on  ourfelves ,  it  ads  alfo  on  others. — 
The  imagination  of  the  mother  has  an  influence  on  the  child  in  her 
womb,  and,  for  this  reafon,  care  is  taken  to  amufe  women  during 
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pregnancy,  to  entertain  them  with  pleafant  ideas,  and  even  to  procure 
for  them  a  fucceffion  of  agreeable  obje&s.  But,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
it  is  not  fo  much  the  fight  of  a  beautiful  form,  or  of  a  fine  portrait,  or 
any  other  fimilar  means,  that  will  produce  the  defired  effect— it  is 
rather  to  be  expe6ted  from  the  interejl  which  thefe  beautiful  forms 
infpire  at  particular  moments.  That  which  operates  immediately 
upon  us,  is  the  affeclion  of  the  foul,  a  fpecies  of  glance  which  may 
be  afcribed  to  it ;  and,  in  all  this,  the  imagination,  properly  fo  called, 
a£fs  only  as  a  fecondary  caufe :  it  is  only  the  organ  through  which 
that  decilive,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  repulfive  look  paffes.  Here  it  is 
Hill  the  fpirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the  fefh ,  and  the  image  of  the  flefh,  con- 
fidered  only  as  fuch,  profteth  nothing .  Unlefs  looks  of  this  kind  are 
animated  and  vivified,  they  cannot  animate  and  vivify  in  their  turn. 
A  fingle  look  of  love,  drawn,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  foul,  is  certainly  more  efficacious  than  a  long  con¬ 
templation,  than  a  refle&ed  ftudy  of  the  moft  beautiful  forms ;  but 
we  are  no  more  capable  of  artificially  exciting  in  ourfelves  thefe 
creative  looks  than  we  can  acquire  the  power  of  changing  or  embellifh- 
ing  our  form,  by  contemplating  and  ftudying  it  before  a  mirror. 
Whatever  creates ,  whatever  a£ts  powerfully  upon  our  interior,  has  its 
fource  from  within,  is  a  gift  of  Heaven.  Nothing  can  introduce  it,  or 
prepare  the  way  for  it ;  in  vain  will  you  attempt  to  difpofe  the  inten¬ 
tion,  the  will,  or  the  faculties  of  the  fubje£l  which  muff  produce  thefe 
effe£ts.  Neither  beautiful  forms  nor  monflers  are  the  work  of  art, 
or  of  a  particular  ftudy — they  are  the  refult  of  accidents,  which  fud- 
denly  ftrike  the  a£ting  obje<ft  at  certain  chofen  moments ;  and  thefe 
accidents  depend  on  a  Providence  which  over-rules  all  things,  on  a 
God  who  orders  and  determines  every  thing  beforehand,  who  dire£bs 
and  perfe£ts  all. 

If,  however,  you  perfift  in  a  difpofition  to  extort  from  Nature 
extraordinary  effe&s,  be  lefs  folicitous  to  affeft  the  fenfes  than  to  a£t 
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upon  internal  feeling.  Learn  to  excite  it,  to  awaken  it,  at  the  moment 
it  is  ready  to  burft  forth,  and  when,  in  order  to  declare  itfelf,  it  only 
waits  your  call — learn  to  bring  it  forward  at  'the  proper  inftant — and 
be  allured  that  it  will  feek,  that  it  will  find,  of  itfelf,  the  necelfary 
aid.  But  this  internal  feeling  mull  exifl  before  it  can  be  roufed  or 
brought  forward.  Begin  then  with  making  fure  that  you  have  in- 
fpired  it,  for  we  cannot  make  it  fpring  up  at  pleafure.  Similar  con- 
fiderations  ought  not  to  efcape  thofe  who  pretend  to  effe£t  things 
almoft  miraculous,  by  means  of  refined  fyftems,  or  by  methodical 
plans ;  all  their  precautions,  all  their  pfychological  combinations, 
will  be  merely  thrown  away,  and  I  fhall  always  call  to  their  recol- 
leftion  thefe  words  of  the  Song  of  Songs:  “  I  charge  you,  O  ye 
“  daughters  of  Jerufalem,  by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
“  that  ye  ftir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he  pleafe.  The  voice 
“  of  my  Beloved!”  the  creative  Genius,  “  behold,  he  cometh  leap- 
“  ing  upon  the  mountains,  fkipping  upon  the  hills.” 

According  to  my  principles,  every  conformation,  fortunate  or  un¬ 
fortunate,  depends  on  certain  unforefeen  moments,  and  thefe  moments 
have  the  rapidity  and  the  vivacity  of  lightning.  Every  creation ,  of 
whatever  kind  it  be,  is  momentaneous.  The  developement,  the  nou- 
rifhment,  the  changes,  whether  to  better  or  worfe,  are  the  work  of 
time,  of  education,  and  of  art.  The  creative  power  is  not  to  be  acquired 
by  theories ;  a  creation  admits  not  of  preparation.  You  may  indeed 
counterfeit  mafks — but  living  and  acting  beings — whofe  exterior  and 
interior  are  in  perfe£!  harmony — images  of  the  Divinity — can  you  flatter 
vourfelf  with  being  able  to  form  them  ?  can  you  wind  them  up  like  a 
piece  of  mechanifm?  No,  they  muft  be  created  and  engendered — and 
I  will  add,  that  this  is  not  of  blood ,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flefh ,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man ,  but  of  God  only. 

The  imagination ,  when  it  is  animated  by  fentiment  and  paflion, 
operates  not  only  upon  ourfelves,  and  upon  the  objects  which  are 
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before  our  eyes — it  operates  alfo  in  abfence,  and  at  a  diftance ;  per¬ 
haps  even  futurity  is  comprehended  in  the  circle  of  its  inexplicable 
adtivity ;  and,  perhaps,  we  muft  reckon  among  its  effects,  what  is 
commonly  called  apparitions  of  the  dead.  Admitting  as  true  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  things,  remarkably  fingular,  of  this  kind,  which  really 
cannot  be  called  in  doubt ;  on  allociating  with  them  analogous  ap¬ 
paritions  of  abfent  perfons,  who  have  rendered  themfelves  vifible  to 
their  friends  in  places  very  diftant ;  on  feparating  from  thefe  fadts 
every  thing  fabulous,  which  fuperfiition  has  blended  with  them ;  on 
affigning  to  them  their  real  value,  and  on  combining  them  with  fo 
many  authentic  anecdotes  related  of  prefentiments — we  fhall  be  able 
to  eftablifh  an  hypothefis,  worthy  of  occupying  one  of  the  firft 
ranks  in  the  clafs  of  philofophical  probabilities.  The  hypothefis  is 
this : 

The  imagination ,  excited  by  the  defires  of  love ,  or  heated  by  any  other 
very  ardent  paffion ,  operates  at  very  diftant  times  and  places. 

A  fick,  a  dying  perfon,  or  any  one  who  apprehends  himfelf  to  be 
in  imminent  danger,  fighs  after  his  abfent  friend,  after  a  brother,  a 
parent,  a  wife.  They  are  ignorant  of  his  indifpofition,  of  his  dan¬ 
ger  ;  they  were  not  thinking  of  him  at  that  moment.  The  dying 
man,  tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  forces  his  way 
through  ftone  walls,  darts  through  intervening  fpace,  and  appears  in 
his  adtual  fituation — or,  in  other  terms,  he  gives  figns  of  his  prefence, 
approaching  to  reality.  Is  fuch  an  apparition  corporeal?  No.  The 
fick,  the  dying  perfon  is  languifhing  in  bed,  and  his  friend  is,  per¬ 
haps,  tolling,  in  perfedt  health,  on  a  tempefluous  ocean :  real  prefence 
oecomes,  of  courfe,  a  thing  impolfible.  What  is  it  then  which  pro¬ 
duces  this  fpecies  of  manifeftation?  What  is  the  caufe  which  adls, 
while  the  one  is  fo  far  diftant,  upon  the  fenfes,  upon  the  vifual  faculty 
of  the  other  ?  It  is  the  imagination — imagination  vehemently  excited 
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by  love  and  defire — concentrated,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  in  the 
focus  of  paffion  :  for  this  muft  be  prefuppofed,  were  we  even  inclined 
to  admit  an  intermediate  co-operation,  fince  there  is  nothing  but  the 
excefs  of  paffion  which  could  juftify  the  idea,  the  poffibility,  of  fuch  a 
fpiritual  mediation.  The  how  of  the  queftion  is  inexplicable,  1  allow 
it ;  but  the  fa£ts  are  evident,  and  to  deny  them  would  be  offering  an 
infult  to  all  hillorical  truth.  Let  us  now  more  particularly  apply 
thefe  remarks  to  our  fubjeft.  May  there  not  be  fituations  of  mind, 
in  which  the  imagination  would  operate,  in  a  manner  analogous,  and 
altogether  as  incomprehenfible,  on  children  not  yet  born?  The  in- 
comprehenfibility  rather  flaggers  us ;  I  feel  it,  I  know  it — but  do  not 
the  examples  which  I  formerly  quoted,  and  all  thofe  of  the  fame  kind 
which  might  be  produced,  prefent  the  fame  difficulties  ?  Where  is  the 
phyfical  certainty,  whofe  effence  is  not  at  the  fame  time  inconceiv¬ 
able  ?  Is  not  even  the  exiflence  of  God,  and  that  of  his  works,  at  once 
pofitive  and  incomprehenfible  ? 

We  frequently  fee  children  born  perfectly  conflituted,  to  appear¬ 
ance,  who  afterwards,  fometimes  not  till  feveral  years  have  elapfed, 
difcover  thofe  defeats  of  conformation  with  which  the  imagination, 
or  the  prefentiment  of  the  mother,  had  been  affected,  before,  or  at,  or 
after  the  moment  of  conception.  If  women  were  able  to  keep  an 
exa£l  regifler  of  the  moft  remarkable  accidents  which  befel  them 
during  pregnancy,  if  they  were  able  to  combine  the  emotions  which 
they  have  felt,  give  an  account  of  the  fhocks  which  their  minds  may 
have  undergone,  while  they  were  in  that  condition,  they  might,  per¬ 
haps,  forefee  the  phyfiological,  philofophical,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
phyfiognomical  revolutions,  through  which  each  of  their  children  had 
to  pafs ;  they  might,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  fix  beforehand  the  prin¬ 
cipal  epochs  of  the  life  of  thefe  children.  When  the  imagination  is 
powerfully  agitated  by  defire,  love,  or  hatred,  a  fingle  inftant  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  it  to  create  or  to  annihilate,  to  enlarge  or  to  contraCt,  to 
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form  giants  or  dwarfs,  to  determine  beauty  or  uglinefs : — it  impreg¬ 
nates,  at  that  inftant,  the  organic  foetus,  with  a  germ  of  growth  or  di¬ 
minution,  of  wifdom  or  folly,  of  proportion  or  difproportion,  of 
health  or  ficknefs,  of  life  or  death  ;  and  this  germ  afterwards  unfolds 
itfelf  only  at  a  certain  time,  and  in  given  circumftances.  This  faculty 
of  the  foul,  in  virtue  of  which  it  thus  produces  creations  and  meta- 
morphofes,  has  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  inveftigated ;  but  it 
fometimes  manifefts  itfelf,  neverthelefs,  in  the  moft  decided  manner. 
To  confider  it  in  its  elfence  and  in  its  principles,  may  it  not  be  analo¬ 
gous  to,  or,  rather,  identically  the  fame  with,  that  miraculous  faith,  which 
may  be  excited  and  extended,  maintained  and  ftrengthened,  by  means 
of  external  aid,  where  it  already  exifts,  but  which  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated  to,  nor  inculcated  upon,  minds  entirely  deftitute  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  faith. — What  I  have  advanced  is  my  own  fimple  perception 
merely,  conje£tures  purely  hypothetical:  I  prefent  them  only  as 
fuch.  More  completely  unfolded,  they  might  ferve  to  elucidate  the 
moft  hidden  myfteries  of  the  Phyfiognomical  Science — fed  manum  de 
tabula. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Obfervations  on  the  Marks  which  Children  bring  into  the  World  upon 
them — on  Monsters,  Giants,  and  Dwarfs. 


There  are  fome  children  born  with  marks  or  fpots ,  juft  as  there 
are  monjlers ,  giants,  and  dwarfs.  All  thefe  fingularities  really  exift, 
and  are  inexplicable.  A  monfter  is  a  living  and  organized  being,  who 
has  a  conformation  contrary  to  the  order  of  Nature,  who  is  born 
with  one  or  more  members  too  much  or  too  little,  in  whom  one  of 
the  parts  is  mifplaced,  or  elfe  is  too  great  or  too  frnall,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole.  By  marks  I  mean  certain  imperfections  or  fpots  which 
children  fometimes  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  and  which  are  the 
confequence  of  a  fudden  and  powerful  impreftion  made  upon  the  mo¬ 
ther,  during  her  pregnancy. 

The  deformity  of  monjlers  *,  except  thofe,  perhaps,  which  are  born 
with  fix  fingers,  always  extends,  lefs  or  more,  to  their  phyfionomy, 
and  their  features  are  much  lefs  happy  than  thofe  of  children  regu¬ 
larly  organized.  The  too  much ,  the  too  little ,  and  every  irregularity  in 
general,  has  an  influence  on  the  phyfionomy  and  on  the  mind. 

To  explain  in  detail,  with  truth  and  exaCtnefs,  the  phyfiognomical 
character  of  the  different  fpecies  of  monfters,  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  would  be  contributing  effentially  to  the  advancement 


*  See  interefting  Obfervations  on  Monfters  by  Mr.  Bonnet ,  Tom.  VI.  of  his  Works,  page  446 — 518. 
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of  our  Science.  Exceptions  and  extremes  may  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  ge¬ 
neral  rules. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  believe  in  birth-marks,  and,  if  I  miftake 
not,  the  following  are  fome  of  the  reafons  given  for  their  incredulity. 
Firft,  certain  fpots  or  blemifhes  are  made  to  pafs  for  birth-marks  which 
really  are  not  fuch  :  the  truth  is  difguifed  by  every  kind  of  ridiculous 
and  extravagant  fiXion,  and  this  it  is  which  difgufts  the  Philofopher — 
or,  rather,  the  Half-philofopher.  Secondly,  the  reality  of  birth-marks 
is  called  in  queflion,  becaufe  they  cannot  perceive  the  leaft  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  effeX  and  the  caufe ;  or,  thirdly,  becaufe  con¬ 
vincing  examples  are  not  always  at  hand.  Finally,  in  molt  difputes, 
men  fometimes  affirm  or  deny  from  the  fpirit  of  contradiXion,  or 
from  affeXation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  faXs  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
clearly  proved,  to  permit  an  impartial  obferver  to  doubt  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fuch  marks.  I  am  perfeXly  difpofed  to  put  afide  the  falfe 
and  abfurd  exaggerations  which  have  frequently  been  attached  to  the 
fubjeX ;  but  how  many  children  are  every  day  to  be  feen,  who  bear 
upon  their  bodies  the  figures  or  traits  of  animals,  the  colour  or  form 
of  a  particular  fruit,  or  fome  other  extraneous  mark  ?  Sometimes  it 
is  the  impreffion  of  a  hand,  on  the  fame  part  which  the  pregnant 
woman  had  touched  at  a  moment  of  furprife  ;  fometimes  it  is  an 
infuperable  averfion  to  the  fame  objeXs  which  difgufted  the  mother 
when  pregnant ;  fometimes  there  are  children  who  retain  through  life 
wounds  or  ulcers,  in  cafes  where  the  imagination  of  the  mother 
has  been  ftruck  with  the  afpeX  of  a  dead  animal :  in  a  word,  marks 
of  various  kinds  demonflrate  that  they  have  a  real  origin,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  afcribed  to  arbitrary  caufes.  Of  confequence,  we 
are  conftrained  to  admit  as  true,  a  thing  which  is  in  itfell  incompre- 
henfible  ;  it  is  determined,  of  courfe,  that  the  imagination  of  a  woman 
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with  child,  excited  by  a  momentaneous  paffion,  may  operate  on  the 
fruit  of  her  womb. 

From  a  multitude  of  examples  which  might  be  quoted,  I  fhall 
fele£t  two,  on  the  authenticity  of  which  I  am  allured  I  may  de¬ 
pend. 

A  pregnant  lady  was  playing  at  cards,  and  in  taking  up  her  hand 
{he  faw  that,  in  order  to  brike  a  brilliant  broke,  Ihe  wanted  only  the 
ace  °f  Jpa(^es'  The  laft  card  fhe  took  up  was,  in  effect,  the  one  in 
queftion. — She  was  feized  with  an  immoderate  fit  of  joy,  which,  like 
a  fhock  of  eleHricity,  communicated  itfelf  to  her  whole  frame  and 
the  child  fhe  bore  exhibited,  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  form  of  an 
ace  oj  fpades :  the  organ  of  vifion  was  in  no  other  refpe6I  injuied  by 
this  extraordinary  conformation. 

The  following  fa£l  is  {fill  more  aftonifhing,  if  it  be  as  pofitively 
certain  as  a  friend  of  mine  allures  me,  in  writing,  that  it  is. 

A  woman  of  condition  at  Rhinthal  took  a  fancy,  while  pregnant, 
to  attend  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
be  beheaded,  and  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off.  Ihe  broke  which 
fevered  the  hand  from  the  body,  fo  terrified  the  pregnant  lady,  that 
fhe  turned  afide  her  head  with  an  emotion  of  horror,  and  retired 
without  baying  out  the  remainder  of  the  execution.  She  was  deli¬ 
vered  of  a  daughter  with  only  one  hand,  who  was  bill  in  life  when 
my  friend  communicated  to  me  this  anecdote ;  the  other  hand  came 

away  feparately,  immediately  after  the  birth. 

Having  maintained  that  the  affe&ions  of  the  mother  produce  a 
phyfical  inbuence  on  her  child,  I  will  go  fo  far  as  to  affirm  that  they 
may  have  moral  effe£is  alfo.  I  have  been  told  of  a  I  hyfician,  who 
never  could  leave  the  chamber  of  a  patient  without  healing  fome- 
thing.  He  prefently  lob  all  recolle&ion  of  the  thefts  which  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  and  his  wife  always  took  care,  at  night,  to  fearch  his  pockets 
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for  keys,  fnuff-boxes,  tweezer-cafes,  fcilfars,  thimbles,  fpeCtacles, 
buckles,  fpoons,  and  other  trinkets,  in  order  to  reftore  them  to  the 
proper  owners.  Another  inftance  is  related  of  a  beggar-boy,  who, 
about  two  years  of  age,  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  a  noble 
family.  His  education  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  fucceeded  wonderfully  well — only  he  could  not  be  taught  to 
overcome  a  propenfity  to  Healing.  It  mull  therefore  be  fuppofed,  I 
fhould  think,  that  the  mothers  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  thieves 
had  analogous  propenfities  during  their  pregnancy.  Perfons  of  this 
defcription  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  According  to  every 
appearance,  their  aftions  are  altogether  as  involuntary,  as  mechanical, 
and,  perhaps,  as  little  criminal  in  the  light  of  God,  as  the  motion  of 
the  fingers,  or  any  other  of  thofe  contorfions  into  which  we  fall  in 
our  moments  of  abfence,  or  of  ferious  meditation,  and  of  which  we 
have  neither  confcioufnefs  nor  recollection.  The  end  of  our  actions 
alone  mult  determine  their  moral  merit,  juft  as  their  political  merit  mull 
be  efti mated  from  the  confequences  which  affeCt  fociety.  With  re- 
fpeCl  to  our  two  thieves,  I  imagine  that  their  unfortunate  habit  no 
more  corrupted  the  fentiments  of  the  heart ,  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
formed  like  an  ace  of  fpades,  injured  the  fight  of  the  child  whom  we 
mentioned  a  little  ago.  Probably  too  they  had  not  the  phyfionomy 
of  rogues :  I  am  fure,  at  leaft,  that  no  one  could  have  perceived  in 
them  that  eager,  dark,  and  knavifh  look,  which  belongs  to  thieves 
by  profelfion.  Perfons  of  a  character  fo  fingular  are  not  often  to 
be  met  with :  I  have  never  feen  any  fuch  :  it  is  impolfible  for  me, 
therefore,  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  phyfionomy  from  experL 
ence :  but  I  can  anfwer  for  it,  beforehand,  that  there  muft  be  in 
their  features  fome  diftinCtive  fign  of  this  remarkable  originality. 

The  hypothefis  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh,  may 
alfo,  as  I  think,  be  applied  to  Giants  and  Dwarfs ;  to  fuch,  at  leaft,  as 

are 
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are  fo  accidentally.  It  is  a  concentrated  look  of  the  mother  which 
forms  both,  at  certain  given  moments.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  it 
will  not  be  eafy  to  produce  me  an  inftance  of  any  one  giant,  of  any 
one  dwarf,  perfe6tlv  found  in  heart  and  mind  \  that  is,  in  the  fame 
degree  with  a  thoufand  other  individuals,  who  are  regularly  confti- 
tuted.  A  new  and  convincing  proof  that  Nature  is  true  in  all  her 
produ&ions,  and  that  {he  never  deviates  without  caufe  from  her  rules 
of  proportion.  Great  mental  weaknejs  is  the  ufual  portion  of  Giants — 
grojs  Jlupidity  that  of  Dwarfs. 


ADD  I- 
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ADDITION  A. 

This  plate  reprefents  a  young  girl  who  was  exhibited,  fome  time 
ago,  in  feveral  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  Her  body  was  fprinkled  all  over 
with  little  tufts  of  hair,  like  a  hind’s,  and  her  back  covered  with  a  great 
many  fpongy  excrefcences,likewife  furnifhedwith  hair  of  the  fame  kind. 
It  is  alleged  that,  during  pregnancy,  the  mother  of  this  child  had  quar¬ 
relled  with  a  neighbour  on  account  of  a  flag.  The  copy  under  review 
was  drawn  from  nature,  and  I  can  anfwer  for  its  exa£Inefs.  It  is  certain 
that  the  excrefcences  were  very  ftrongly  marked,  and  though  they  had 
no  analogy  with  the  flefh  of  the  Hag,  yet  the  father  maintained  that 
they  had  a  greater  or  lefs  refemblance  to  the  animal  when  flayed;  and, 
what  may  be  confidered  as  a  {Longer  proof,  the  tufts  refembled  the 
hair  of  the  flag  or  fallow-deer  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  the  manner 
of  infertion,  and  in  the  arrangement  or  lying  of  the  hair.  The  tufts 
which  grew  out  of  the  forehead,  the  arms,  and  legs,  were  alfo  of  a 
fpecies  entirely  different  from  the  hair  of  the  head.  A  phenomenon 
fo  flrange  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  force  and  effe£l  of  imagination 
in  fome  women  with  child.  I  muff  farther  obferve,  that  the  young 
perfon  in  queflion  polfelfed  prodigious  bodily  ffrength,  and  an  accu¬ 
racy  in  her  fenfe  of  feeling  altogether  uncommon.  Her  flature  and 
flefh,  her  form,  her  complexion  and  phyfionomy,  her  attitudes  and 
geftures,  all  announced  a  premature  and  indefatigable  Virago. 
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ADDITION  B. 

I  fubjoin  the  profile  of  a  girl  of  fixteen,  whofe  flature  fcarcely  ex¬ 
ceeded  two  feet.  Her  phyfionomy  fuggefts  abfolutely  no  other  idea 
but  that  of  a  confolidated  infancy.  The  forehead  bent  forward,  indi¬ 
cates  the  phyfical  imperfe6tions  of  the  firft  flage  of  human  life,  and 
the  hollow  inflexion  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  the  infallible  fign  of 
mental  weaknefs,  or  want  of  vigour.  This  head,  notwithflanding, 
prefents  a  certain  air  of  maturity,  which  feems  to  have  precipitated 
itfelf,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  into  the  under  part  of  the  face,  and 
which  predominates  from  the  under  lip  to  the  neck.  The  experienced 
Phyfionomift  will  eafily  diftinguilh,  in  the  whole,  what  is  childifli 
from  what  is  mature. 

This  dwarf,  however,  did  not  want  fenfe,  or  rather,  fhe  could 
prattle,  and  had  a  retentive  memory :  the  eye  and  the  mouth  are 
fufficient  evidence  of  this ;  but  her  form  and  features  are  equally  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  graces  and  the  delicacy  of  fentiment. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  reciprocal  Influence  of  Physionomies. 


We  all  naturally  affume  the  habits,  geftures,  and  looks  of  perfons 
with  whom  we  live  in  clofe  intimacy.  We  become,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  aflimilated  to  thofe  for  whom  we  have  conceived  a  flrong  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  one  of  two  things  will  ever  take  place :  the  beloved  obje£t 
will  either  transform  us  into  his  image,  or  we  will  have  a  transform- 
ing  influence  over  him.  Every  thing  without  us,  a£ts  upon  us,  and 
is  reciprocally  a6led  upon  by  us ;  but  nothing  operates  fo  efficaci- 
oufly  upon  our  individuality,  as  that  which  gives  us  pleafure ;  and 
nothing  undoubtedly  is  more  amiable,  nor  more  calculated  to  infpire 
delight,  than  the  human  face.  What  renders  it  lovely  to  us  is  pre- 
cifely  its  refemblance  to  our  own.  Could  it  poffefs  an  influence  over 
us,  could  it  attraft  us,  were  there  not  points  of  attra&ion  which  de¬ 
termine  the  conformity,  or,  at  lead,  the  homogeneity  of  its  form 
and  features  with  ours  ?  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  this  incomprehenfible  myflery  ;  I  pretend  not  to  refolve  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  how,  but  the  fad  is  indubitable :  There  are  faces  which 
attract  each  other ,  as  there  are  others  loliich  mutually  repel :  the  conformity 
of  features  between  two  individuals  who  have  a  mutual  fympathy ,  and  who 
live  in  habits  of  familiarity ,  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  their  quali¬ 
ties,  and  efablifhcs  between  them  a  reciprocal  communication  of  their  private 
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and  perfonal  fenfations.  Our  face  preferves,  if  I  may  venture  to  ufe 
the  expreffion,  the  reflex  of  the  beloved  obje£t.  This  relation  fome- 
times  depends  only  on  a  fingle  point,  drawn  from  the  moral  chara&er, 
or  from  the  phyfionomy;  it  frequently  is  confined  to  a  fingle  feature  ; 
it  frequently  hinges  on  inexplicable  Angularities,  which  do  not  admit 
of  any  fpecies  of  definition. 

The  conformity  of  the  bony  fyflem  fuppofes  likewife  that  of  the 
nerves  and  of  the  mufcles.  It  is  true,  at  the  fame  time,  that  difference 
of  education  may  affe£t  thefe  laft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  eye  will  no  longer  be  in  a  condition  to  trace  the  points  of 
attraftion ;  but  place  the  two  fundamental  forms  which  have  this 
refemblance  clofe  by  each  other — they  will  mutually  attra£l ;  remove 
the  fetters  which  conffrained  them,  and  nature  will  prefently  triumph; 
they  will  recognize  each  other  as  bone  of  their  bone  and  JleJh  of  their  flefh, 
and  their  affimilation  will  rapidly  advance.  Nay,  more ;  even  faces 
which  differ  as  to  the  fundamental  form,  may  mutually  love,  com¬ 
municate,  attra£l,  affimilate  ;  and,  if  they  are  of  a  tender,  feeling,  fuf- 
ceptible  character,  this  conformity  will,  in  time,  eflablifh  between 
them  a  relation  of  phyfionomy,  which  will  be  the  more  flriking  from 
the  original  difference. 

It  would  be  highly  interefling  accurately  to  determine  the  cha- 
ra6ter  of  phyfionomies  which  eafdy  affimilate.  There  is  no  occafion 
for  my  obferving,  that  there  are  phyfionomies  which  univerfally  at¬ 
tract,  others  which  repel  every  one,  and  fome  which  are  entirely 
indifferent ;  that  there  are  fome  which  attraft  or  repel  us  by  turns, 
and  thofe  which,  in  attra6ling  fome,  repel  others.  Phyfionomies  uni¬ 
verfally  repelling ,  only  ferve  to  degrade,  more  and  more,  the  ignoble 
faces  over  which  they  exercife  their  empire.  Indifferent,  they  have 
no  influence  at  all.  And,  finally,  if  attractive ,  they  give  and  receive, 
either  exclufively,  or  by  turns,  or  -reciprocally  all  at  once.  In  the 
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firft  cafe  they  produce  only  very  flight  changes ;  in  the  fecond,  the 
effe£ts  are  more  fenfible ;  in  the  third,  they  excite  complete  revolu¬ 
tions:  they  fuppofe  thofe  fouls,  fpoken  of  by  Mr.  Heemjierhuys *, 
c  which  fortunately  or  unfortunately  unite  the  fineft  and  moft  exqui- 
c  fite  ta£I,  to  that  exceflive  internal  elafticity  which  makes  them  love 
4  and  defire  with  a  degree  of  frenzy,  and  feel  with  a  fenfibility  bor- 
4  dering  on  infanity  ;  in  other  words,  fouls  which  are  either  modified 
4  or  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  attra&ive  force  finds  the  leaft 
4  poflible  obftacle  in  its  tendency  toward  their  object/  It  would  be 
of  importance  to  fludy  this  reciprocal  influence  of  phyfionomies, 
this  communication  of  fouls.  The  aflimilation  has  always  appeared 
to  me  moft  ftriking,  in  the  cafe  when,  without  any  foreign  interven¬ 
tion,  chance  united  a  genius  purely  communicative  and  a  genius 
purely  formed  to  receive,  who  attached  themfelves  to  each  other  from 
inclination,  or  from  neceflity.  Had  the  firft  exhaufted  all  its  flock, 
and  the  fecond  received  all  that  it  wanted — the  aflimilation  of  their 
phyfionomies  likewife  ceafed ;  it  had  attained,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  its  degree  of  Jatiety . 

Let  me  addrefs  one  word  more  to  thee,  young  Man  of  dangerous 
eafinefs  of  temper  and  fenfibility !  Be  circumfpect  in  thy  intimacies, 
and  throw  not  thyfeif  blindly  into  the  arms  of  a  friend  whom  thou 
haft  not  fufficiently  proved.  A  falfe  appearance  of  fympathy  and 
conformity  may  eafily  feduce  thee :  abandon  not  thyfeif  to  its  influ¬ 
ence.  There  exifts,  undoubtedly,  fome  one  whofe  foul  is  in  unifon 
with  thine.  Have  patience  ;  fooner  or  later  he  will  prefent  himfelf, 
and  when  thou  haft  found  him,  he  will  fupport  thee,  he  will  raife 
thee  up ;  he  will  fupply  thee  with  what  thou  needeft,  and  relieve 
thee  of  what  is  burdenfome.  The  fire  of  his  looks  will  animate 
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thine,  his  melodious  voice  will  foften  the  roughnefs  of  thine,  his  re¬ 
flecting  prudence  will  temper  thy  impetuous  vivacity.  The  tender- 
nefs  which  he  feels  toward  thee  will  be  imprinted  on  the  features  of 
thy  face,  and  all  who  know  him,  will  recognize  him  in  thee.  Thou 
wilt  be  what  he  is,  and  thou  wilt  remain  not  the  lefs  what  thou  art. 
The  fentiment  of  friendfhip  will  enable  thee  to  difcover  in  him  qua¬ 
lities  which  an  indifferent  eye  will  fcarcely  perceive.  It  is  this  faculty 
of  feeing  and  of  feeling  what  is  divine  in  him,  which  aflimilates  thy 
phyfionomy  to  his. 

DoClrine  like  this  might  become  extremely  ufeful.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  at  prefent  to  unfold  it  more  at  large;  but,  before  I  conclude, 
I  fhall  reft  it  on  two  paffages  of  Scripture,  the  application  of  which 
becomes  a  glorious  fupport  to  my  thefts.  We  all ,  with  open  face,  be¬ 
holding ,  as  in  a  glafs ,  the  glory  of  the  Lord ,  are  changed  into  the  fame 
image ,  from  glory  to  glory*. — We  fhall  be  like  him ,  for  we  fhall  fee  him  as 
He  is  +. 


*  a  Cor.  iii.  18. 


t  1  John  iii.  2. 
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ADDITION. 


1.  The  portrait  of  a  Hypochondriac,  whom  a  long  feries  of 
vexations  and  anxieties  had  altered  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  could  hardly  know  him.  His  eyes  funk,  and  became 
haggard,  the  wings  of  the  nofe  were  drawn  upward,  the  extremity 
of  the  lips  fell,  the  cheeks  grew  hollow.  Two  perpendicular 
lines,  placed  between  the  eyebrows,  immediately  above  the  nofe, 
increafed  in  fize,  and  produced  feveral  wrinkles  which  furrowed 
the  forehead  acrofs.  In  a  word,  all  the  features  became  ftrong 
and  coarfe,  and  remained  a  confiderable  time  in  this  Hate  of  con- 
ftraint. 

2.  A  fituation  fo  painful  excited  the  moll  alarming  apprehen- 
fions  in  a  wife  who  loved  him,  and  was  tenderly  beloved.  Ac- 
cuflomed  to  fit  oppofite  to  him  at  table,  fhe  had  an  eye  of  com¬ 
panion  conftantly  fixed  upon  him.  She  carefully  Itudied,  and 
devoured,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiiom  with  an  eager  intereff,  every 
trait,  every  variation,  every  (hade  which  feemed  to  prefage  the 
diminution  or  increafe  of  the  malady.  Her  attentive  obfervations 
had  enabled  her  to  difcern  every  emotion  which  difturbed  the  mind 
of  her  hufband.  Not  a  fingle  ray  of  hope,  not  a  fingle  fleeting 
cloud  could  efcape  her  vigilant  tendernefs.  What  was  the  confe- 
quence  at  length  ?  The  affetling  fpe£lacle,  continually  before  her 
eyes,  changed  her  phyfionomy,  and  it  ended  in  a  complete  aflimi- 
lation  of  the  wife  to  the  hufband.  She  fell  into  the  fame  in- 
difpofition,  but,  by  judicious  treatment,  was  foon  reftored.  The 
hufband,  too,  gradually  recovered :  the  wife  was  tranfported  with 
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joy,  her  phyfionomy  brightened,  the  traits  of  melancholy  difap- 
pea’red,  except  a  few  flight  traces.  This  happy  couple  lived 
afterward  in  perfeft  health,  and,  within  the  year,  the  lady  was 
delivered  of  a  fon,  who  had  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  his  pa- 
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OP  THE 

EXTERIOR  OF  MAN, 

AND  OF 

SOME  OTHER  ANALOGOUS  INDICATIONS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Stature  and  Proportions  of  the  Body. 


I T  would  be  eafy  to  compofe  a  Phyfiognomy  of  features  and  pro¬ 
portions,  as  well  as  a  Pathognomy  of  attitudes  and  poltures  corre- 
fponding  to  them.  Without  being  able  to  embrace  this  fubje6t  in  all 
its  extent,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  moft  effential  remarks,  both 
becaufe  I  am  writing  Fragments  only,  and  becaufe  a  great  many  other 
fubje£ts  hill  remain  to  be  handled. 

Albert  Durer  is  unqueftionably  the  Author  who  has  given  us  the  bed 
Theory  of  proportions,  and,  of  all  Painters,  the  one  who  has  moft 
carefully  obferved  them  in  his  drawings.  With  regard  to  attitudes 
and  poftures,  no  one  is  fuperior  to  Chodowiecki,  as  well  for  richnefs  of 
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imagination,  as  for  truth  and  variety  of  expreffion.  On  examining 
the  Works  of  thefe  two  Artifts,  on  adding  to  thefe  the  ftudy  of  Raphael , 
and  confulting  daily  experience,  my  Readers  will,  without  difficulty, 
adopt,  as  fo  many  axioms,  the  following  proportions : 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  body,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
each  other,  determine  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  every 
individual. 

2.  There  is  a  complete  harmony  between  the  ftature  of  the  man 
and  his  character.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  with  the  greater 
certainty,  begin  with  ftudying  extremes,  giants  and  dwarfs,  bodies  ex- 
ceffively  flefhy,  or  too  lean. 

3.  The  fame  harmony  fubfifts  between  the  form  of  the  face  and  that 
of  the  body ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  forms  is  in  accord 
with  the  features  of  the  phyfionomy,  and  all  thefe  refults  are  derived 
from  one  and  the  fame  caufe. 

4.  A  body  adorned  with  every  poffible  beauty  of  proportion,  would 
be  a  phenomenon  altogether  as  extraordinary  as  a  man  fupremely  wife, 
or  of  fpotlefs  virtue. 

5.  Virtue  and  wifdom  may  refide  in  all  flatures  which  do  not  devi¬ 
ate  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Nature. 

6.  But  the  more  perfeCt  the  ftature  and  form  are,  wifdom  and  virtue 
will  more  decidedly  exercife  there  a  fuperior,  commanding,  and  poft- 
tive  empire :  on  the  contrary,  the  more  that  the  body  falls  fhort  of 
perfection,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  proportionally  in¬ 
ferior,  fubordinate,  and  negative. 

7.  Among  flatures  and  proportions,  as  among  phyfionomies,  fome 
are  univerfally  attractive,  and  others  as  univerfally  repelling,  or,  at 
leaft,  difplealing. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Attitudes,  Gait,  and  Posture. 


What  we  have  faid  of  Jlatwre  and  proportions  refers-  equally  to 
attitude ,  to  gait  and  poflure.  Obferve  a  man  who  thinks  himfelf 
alone,  and  is  wholly  abforbed  in  himfelf.  Whether  he  is  Handing 
or  walking,  whether  he  is  fitting  or  lying  along,  all  his  attitudes  and 
all  his  motions  will  be  fignificant ;  they  will  all  be  in  harmony  with 
the  proportions  and  ftature  of  his  body.  I  will  even  venture  to  add, 
that  a  fkilful  Phyfionomifl  will  deduce  from  the  features  of  the  face 
the  proportions  and  Hature  which  muft  correfpond  to  them ;  thefe 
will  alfift  him,  in  their  turn,  to  indicate  the  attitude  and  gait ;  he 
will  infer,  and  form  a  judgment  of,  thefe  different  relations,  the 
one  from  the  other.  I  will  go  Hill  further,  and  maintain,  that  the 
faithful  reprefentation  of  a  fcore  of  our  attitudes,  chofen  with  dif- 
cernment,  and  at  moments  when  we  believed  ourfelves  not  ob- 
ferved  by  any  one,  might  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves, 
and  become  a  fource  of  ufeful  inftru£lion :  nothing  more,  perhaps, 
would  be  necefiary  to  convey  a  complete  idea  of  the  charafter  of 
every  individual. 
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CHAP.  III. 

* 

Of  Gestures. 

In  following  up  my  principle,  I  apply  it  to  gefture  likewife.  Man 
refembles  himfelf  in  every  thing.  He  is,  if  you  will,  the  moll;  con- 
tradidtory  being  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  the  lefs  always  Jnmfelfi 
always  the  fame .  Nay,  his  very  contradidtions  have  their  homoge¬ 
neity,  their  individuality,  their  propriety.  Every  thing  in  us  is 
phyfionomical,  charadteriftical ;  every  thing,  without  exception,  is 
conformable,  and  correfponds  to  an  internal  and  invifible  caufe. 
Whatever  we  touch,  whatever  palfes  through  our  hands,  whatever 
enters  into  the  fphere  of  our  adtivity,  allies  itfelf  to  us,  and  favours 
of  us.  Our  image  reproduces,  preferves,  and  multiplies  itfelf  in  ail 
that  pertains  to  us,  and  in  all  that  we  do.  There  is  nothing  more 
ftgnificant,  efpecially,  than  the  geftures  which  accompany  the  at¬ 
titude  and  the  gait.  Natural  or  affedled,  hurried  or  flow,  impaf- 
floned  or  cool,  uniform  or  varied,  grave  or  airy,  free  or  conftrained, 
eafy  or  fliff,  noble  or  mean,  haughty  or  humble,  bold  or  timid, 
becoming  or  ridiculous,  agreeable,  graceful,  impoling,  threatening 
the  gefture  is  varied  in  a  thoufand  ways.  Learn  to  diftinguifh 
and  to  catch  all  thefe  fhades,  and  you  will  have  advanced  a  ftep 
farther  in  the  phyfiognomical  career,  and  have  acquired  a  new 
mean  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  man.  The  aftonifhing  harmony  which 
fubflfts  between  the  gait,  the  voice,  and  the  gefture,  never  belies 
itfelf. 
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c  The  Greeks/  fays  Winckelmann ,  e  were  ftudious  of  obferving  great 
4  modefty  in  their  deportment,  and  in  their  a6lions.  They  even 
4  thought  that  a  hurried  gait  muft  fhock  every  idea  of  decency,  and 
4  announce  a  kind  of  rufticity  of  manners.  With  a  gait  of  this  fort 
4  Demojlhenes  reproaches  Nicobulus :  to  talk  infolently,  and  to  walk 
4  fall,  are,  according  to  him,  one  and  the  fame  thing.  In  conformity 
4  to  this  way  of  thinking,  the  Ancients  confidered  a  flow  and  delibe- 
£  rate  pace  as  the  chara&eriftic  fign  of  a  generous  foul.’  Sahifl , 
fpeaking  of  Catiline ,  exprelfes  himfelf  thus  :  4  Colos  ejus  exfanguis ,  fcedi 
4  oculi,  citus  modo ,  modo  tardus  incejfus  And  muft  we  not  fuppofe 
that  this  inequality  in  the  gait  will,  of  neceflity,  communicate  itfelf  to 
the  gefture,  and  quicken  or  retard  it? 

Our  gait  and  deportment  are  natural  only  in  part,  and  we  generally 
blend  with  them  fomething  borrowed  or  imitated.  But  even  thefe 
imitations,  and  the  habits  which  they  make  us  contra£f,  are  ftill  the 
refults  of  nature,  and  enter  into  the  primitive  character.  I  can  never 
expe£I,  for  inftance,  a  gentle  and  calm  temper  from  a  man  who  is 
always  buftling  about  violently ;  nor  apprehend  either  indecent  tranf- 
port  or  excefs  from  one  whofe  deportment  is  uniformly  grave  and 
fteady.  I  likewife  doubt  whether  a  brifk  pace  can  be  confident  with 
a  fluggifh  and  indolent  difpofition ;  and  he  who  carelefly  crawls 
along  ftep  by  ftep,  fcarcely  announces  that  fpirit  of  a&ivity  which 
fteadily  purfues  its  obje6l  through  the  midft  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Look  at  a  Preacher,  an  Orator,  whofe  very  language  you  do  not 
underftand.  His  exterior  and  geftures  will  enable  you  to  guefs 
what  is  the  principal  fubje£l  of  his  difcourfe,  will  indicate  to  you 
the  moft  energetic  and  affe&ing  paflages,  will  difplay  to  your  imagi¬ 
nation  the  objects  which  he  is  tracing,  and  will  even  help  you  to 

•'  *  His  complexion  was  wan,  his  eyes  hagard,  his  gait  fometimes  hurried,  fometimes  tardy. 
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form  a  judgment  of  the  order  and  clearnefs  with  which  his  ideas 
are  unfolded.  O  did  man  but  know  how  many  languages  he  fpeaks 
at  once,  in  how  many  forms  he  exhibits  himfelf  at  the  fame  inftant, 
by  what  variety  of  expreffion  he  makes  himfelf  known  to  his 
fellow-creatures — with  what  dignity,  with  what  wifdom,  would  his 
words  and  a&ions  be  clothed !  How  careful  would  he  be  to  purify 
his  fentiments  and  intentions!  How  different  would  he  be  from  what 
he  is!  Qualis  ammo  efi ,  tails  incejfu s  and  I  rilk  nothing  when  I  add, 
tails  geftu*. 


*  What  he  is  in  mind,  that  too  he  is  in  gait  and  in  gefture. — Mr.  Engel,  profeffor  of  Belles  Lcttre6  at  Berlin, 
has  juft  publifhed,  in  German,  the  firft  volume  of  his  EJJay  on  Mimickry ,  from  which  I  Ihall  extraft  two  plates, 
and  infert  them  among  the  additions  to  this  Fragment.  The  work  is  repleniftied  with  ingenious  refearch  and 
curious  obfervation.  I  would  recommend  it  to  every  one  capable  of  reading  it  in  the  original :  it  will  intereft  the 
Philofopher  much  more  than  the  Comedian,  for  whom  it  is  partly  deftgned. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  CHAPTERS  I.  II.  III. 

A. 

However  fingular  this  figure  may  be,  it  has  nothing  difproportion- 
ate.  Perhaps,  however,  the  eye  is  too  fprightly ;  but  this  excepted, 
there  is  much  harmony  in  the  whole.  You  have  here  a  low  woman, 
very  fimple,  and  very  contra&ed.  This  is  an  ifolated  being,  whofe 
blunted  attention  is  totally  undire£ted,  and  who  finds  herfelf,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreffion,  detached  from  all  the  reft  of  the  creation.  Remark 
well,  I  befeech  you,  the  word  ifolated.  If  I  am  alked  what  I  under¬ 
hand  by  an  idiot  i  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  an  ifolated  perfon,  who  a£ts  with¬ 
out  having  an  obje£l ;  a  man  whofe  condu6t  wants  both  principle  and 
connexion,  who  propofes  to  himfelf  nothing  like  an  end,  in  what  he 
does.  It  is  Jlupidity  to  a£t  without  having  an  objeft,  it  is  folly  to  purfue 
one  unworthy  of  us.  The  more  that  the  intention  of  an  a6lion  is 
decidedly  marked,  the  more  our  efforts,  our  deportment,  and  our 
geftures,  will  correfpond  to  it,  and  the  more  will  we  merit  the  appro- 
•  bation  and  efteem  of  thofe  who  obferve  us. 
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ADDITION  B. 

The  fame  nullity,  the  fame  vacancy,  the  fame  blunted  curiofity, 
chara£terize  this  figure  alfo.  This  man  is  attached  to  no  obje£t  what¬ 
ever;  and,  from  an  effeft  of  his  natural  ftupidity,  he  is  not  capable  of 
forming  an  attachment.  The  body  favours  of  the  condition  of  the 
mind,  and  exprefies  it.  Hence  that  wide  and  parched  mouth,  hence 
that  whole  infipid  attitude,  thefe  hanging  arms,  and  that  left  hand 
turned  outward,  without  any  apparent  motive.  Every  thing  here  is 
in  unifon,  and  every  part,  taken  feparately,  confirms  the  fad  idea 
which  we  had  formed  of  the  whole. 
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ADDITION  C. 

The  gait  of  a  wife  man  is  affuredly  different  from  that  of  an  idiot, 
and  an  idiot  fits  very  differently  from  a  man  of  fenfe.  The  attitude  of 
the  laft  announces  either  meditation,  or  recolleftion,  or  repofe.  The 
changeling  refts  on  his  chair,  without  knowing  why :  he  feems  fixed 
on  an  objeft,  and  yet  his  look  is  dire6ted  to  no  one  thing :  his  pofture 
is  ifolated  like  himfelf.  This  obfervation  furnifhes  me  with  another, 
which  I  confider  as  of  effential  importance  in  the  Art  of  Painting. 
Moft  portraits  offend  from  a  certain  expreffion  of  ftupidity,  and  from 
ridiculous  attitudes.  They  have  an  ifolated  air,  becaufe  each  perfon- 
age  is  a  being  apart,  to  whom  the  Artift  has  given  neither  objeft  nor 
a£tion.  This  fault  may  be  remedied  by  the  fituation:  this  ought  to  be 
fimple,  and  clearly  developed  ;  it  Ihould  be  dire6ted  to  a  determinate 
end,  and  this  in  perfeft  relation  to  every  thing  elfe — it  is  this  which 
conftitutes  the  merit  of  a  portrait. 
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ADDITION  D. 

This  attitude  indicates  a  ridiculous  affe&ation  of  fuperiority,  exer- 
cifing  its  empire  over  a  humble  and  timid  chara&er.  Be  allured  of  it, 
prefumption  of  every  kind  fuppofesyb/^y  at  bottom,  and  lay  your  account 
with  meeting  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  every  difproportioned  and 
grofs  phyfionomy,  which  affe£ts  an  air  of  folemnity  and  authority. 
Nature  has  formed,  I  might  venture  to  fay,  certain  heads  of  idiots  only 
by  halves ;  one  half  of  the  face  has  been  made  at  the  expence  of  the 
other ;  and  the  only  queftion  is,  Whether  of  the  two  predominates  ? 
Is  it  the  under  part  which  gains  the  afcendant?  the  mafs  of  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  diminifhes  in  proportion,  every  thing  is  turned  into  flelh, 
and  the  man  becomes  totally  infupportable.  The  mind,  however, 
preferves  Hill  a  kind  of  reminifcence  of  its  firft  energy,  and  this  recol- 
le&ion  fills  the  man  with  prefumption,  without  rendering  him  either 
wifer  or  better.  A  perfon  of  this  defcription  alfumes  a  tone  of  empire 
and  authority  over  a  being  weak,  and  delicately  organized.  He  thinks 
only  of  humbling  the  other,  and  is  totally  infenfible  of  his  fufferings. 
The  pretenfions  and  infolence  of  fuch  a  perfon  always  keep  pace  with 
the  increafing  humiliation  of  the  other. 
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Which  of  thefe  two  attitudes  would  you  prefer  ?  Which  of  them 
do  you  think  the  molt  becoming,  the  moft  noble,  the  moft  adapted 
to  a  manly  and  determined  chara&er,  the  moft  proper  to  intereft  you, 
and  infpire  confidence  ?  The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  obvious,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  hefitation.  If  I  afk  farther,  which  of  thefe  figures 
announces  a  harebrained  coxcomb,  a  petit-maitre — a  man  whofe  con- 
verfation  is  equally  infipid,  tirefome,  and  teafing — a  mind  incapable 
of  feeling  either  the  great  and  beautiful,  or  the  fimple  and  natural — 
a  being  who,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  at  court,  and  in  private, 
on  the  theatre,  and  before  his  looking-glafs,  will  never  be  any  thing 
but  a  confummate  fool — who  will  pafs  his  whole  life  in  an  eternal 
childhood,  not  efteeming  any  one,  and  himfelf  efteemed  of  no  one? 
The  queftion,  in  truth,  may  ftill  be  eafily  anfwered,  and  there  will 
be  only  one  opinion  of  the  matter ;  we  fhall  be  difpofed  to  fmile  at 
this  ftriking  contraft,  and  mull  admire  the  aftonifhing  harmony  which 
diftinguifhes  each  individual. 
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ADDITION  F. 

Never  will  a  model!  and  fenfible  man,  on  any  occafion  whatever, 
alfume  an  attitude  fuch  as  thefe ;  and  if,  by  chance,  his  attention, 
ftrongly  excited,  fhould  induce  him  to  turn  his  face  upward,  like  2, 
he  will  not,  however,  crofs  his  arms  thus  behind  his  back :  this  atti¬ 
tude  neceflarily  fuppofes  affe&ation  and  oftentation,  efpecially  with 
fuch  a  phyfionomy,  which  has,  indeed,  nothing  difagreeable,  but  which 
is  not  that  of  a  thinker,  nor  even  that  of  a  man  capable  of  refle&ing; 
for  this  capacity  alone  is  a  quality  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The 
laft  figure  belongs  likewife  to  that  clafs  of  perfons  who  ftrive  to  ac¬ 
quire  confequence  by  dint  of  pretenfion.  You  may  fay  of  the  per- 
fonages  of  this  vignette,  in  general,  that  they  give  themfelves  airs — or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  conceited  coxcombs.  The  more  that 
fuch  Gentlemen  alfume,  the  more  we  feel  ourfelves  tempted  to  call 
in  queftion  the  little  real  merit  they  may  have. 
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ADDITION  G. 

There  is  much  calmnefs  and  modefty  in  this  attitude ;  it  is  perfe£lly 
adapted  to  this  fpecies  of  phyfionomy,  which,  without  having  any  thing 
very  diftinguifhed,  is,  however,  neither  ignoble  nor  vulgar.  A  clear 
and  found  underftandincr — all  the  decree  of  intelligence  which  is 
compatible  with  mediocrity  of  talents — the  domeftic  virtues,  the  love 
of  peace,  of  labour,  of  order,  and  cleanlinefs — a  habit  of  attention, 
a  large  fund  of  docility  and  candour — coolnefs,  but  not  the  coolnefs 
of  indolence — a  mobility  remote  from  every  fpecies  of  vivacity — a 
contented  mind,  and  formed  to  give  contentment  to  fuch  as  do  not 
leave  her  far  behind  from  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  chara£ter — 
thefe  are  the  particulars  which  the  fimple  lilhouette,  the  air  and  de¬ 
portment  alone  of  this  young  perfon  would  indicate. 
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ADDITION  H. 

This  figure  favours,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  conftraint  Ihe  was  in  while 
the  Artift  traced  her  portrait.  In  other  refpe&s  the  attitude  is  more 
animated  and  more  expreffive  than  the  preceding,  as  the  phyfionomy 
likewife  announces  more  talents,  more  wit,  vivacity,  and  a&ivity,  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  more  vanity  and  conceit.  The  eyes,  the  eyebrows, 
and  the  nofe,  have  fomething  fufficiently  harfh;  I  find  in  them  a 
character  rather  decifive,  more  voluptuous  than  tender,  inclined  to 
levity,  and  which  will  aim  at  conquering  hearts  rather  than  gaining 
them.  All  thefe  conje&ures  prevent  me  not  from  afcribing  to  this 
young  girl  a  kind  and  beneficent  heart,  a  frank  and  fincere  difpofition, 
a  fprightly  humour,  and  confiderable  talents :  fhe  feems  formed  for 
relifhing  happinefs,  and  for  diffufing  it  around  her. 
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Two  women,  with  all  the  weaknefs  of  their  fex.  The  firft  has  the 
air  of  liftening,  or  rather,  of  being  loft  in  fome  revery ;  the  fecond  ia 
carelefly  feated,  to  reft  herfelf  at  her  eafe.  Both  attitudes  are  full  of 
truth  and  homogeneity.  Thefe  two  perfons  feem  to  be  recovering  from 
indifpcfttion,and  reflecting  on  their  ftate;  the  younger  with  fatisfaCtion, 
the  other,  as  if  fhe  were  calculating  the  amount  of  the  phyfican’s  fees. 
This  laft  is  not  juft  what  you  would  call  a  refpeCtable  matron,  but  I  can 
eaftly  believe  her  to  be  an  excellent  mother  and  a  good  houfewife.  The 
young  one  appears  to  be  the  beft  creature  in  the  world,  good  from  inftinCt, 
incapable  of  hurting  any  perfon  whatever:  fhe  is  of  an  organization  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate,  and  her  faculties  limit  her  to  the  ordinary  things  of  life. 
You  III.  3  I  ADD  I- 
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ADDITION  K. 

Attitudes,  A.  after  Chodowiecki. 

1.  The  attitude  and  gait  of  a  man  abforbed  in  himfelf,  of  no  great 
depth  naturally,  but,  at  the  moment,  entirely  loft  in  the  obje6l  which 
engages  him. 

2.  More  abftradted,  more  concentrated,  more  penfive,  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  hand  is  trying,  if  not  to  relieve  the  efforts  of  the  mind, 
at  leaft  to  remove  every  thing  that  might  difturb  its  adtivity  and  its 
meditation. 

3.  The  nofe  is  not  homogeneous  with  the  reft,  and  whatever  is 
foreign  to  the  phyfionomy,  renders  it  weak.  Add  to  this,  that  air  ot 

uncertainty  in  the  whole,  and  that  want  of  harmony  between  the  hand, 

/ 

which  feems  to  indicate  fomething,  and  the  face,  which,  in  its  immo¬ 
bility,  fays  nothing  at  all-—  thefe  affuredly  are  not  the  figns  of  wifdom. 
This  figure  can,  at  moft,  convey  the  idea  of  a  man  calmly  converting 
with  himfelf. 

4.  Total  want  of  energy,  obftinacy  without  firmnefs  ;  half  an  idiot, 
not  to  fay  more. 

5.  This  is  one  completely.  Reduced  to  his  nothingnefs,  he  is,  never- 
thelefs,  applauding  himfelf  with  a  fatisfaftion  more  than  childifh ;  he 
is  laughing  like  a  fool,  without  knowing  wherefore  ;  he  will  remain 
for  ever  incapable  of  forming  or  of  purfuing  one  reafonable  idea. 

6.  The  profile  alone  fufficiently  announces  a  changeling,  deftitute 
of  fenfe  and  energy.  The  attitude,  the  gait,  the  action  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  completely  charadterize  him. 

7.  This  phvfionomy  denotes  a  weak  perfon,  put  out  of  counte¬ 
nance,  or  affecting  to  be  fo. 

8.  The  pofture  of  a  good-humoured  man,  indolent,  yet  curious ; 
hugging  himfelf,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  in  his  avarice. 

9.  The  gait  of  a  man  deeply  engaged  in  fome  affair  which  perfon- 
ally  interefts  him :  the  face  hardly  admits  of  a  deportment  lo  grave. 
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A  D  D  I  T  I  O  N  L. 

Soldiers. 

Twelve  moft  exprelfive  attitudes,  taken  from  the  Prulfian  foldiery. 
Let  the  Reader  exercife  himfelf  in  affigning  to  each  of  thefe  figures 
its  proper  character.  They  are  eafily  diftinguifhable,  and,  from  the 
ideal  Majefty  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  imprelfed  with  what  he  is, 
or  rather,  with  what  he  reprefents,  and  what  he  wifhes  to  appear — 
from  the  Commander  in  chief,  I  fay,  down  to  the  Corporal,  you  will 
find  in  all  of  them  the  air  of  authority  which  command  bellows,  the 
impofing  exterior  which  belongs  to  Superiors,  the  dignity,  elevation, 
courage,  fiatelinefs,  and  dexterity,  which  each  has  occafion  for,  in  the 
llation  he  fills.  The  examination  of  this  print  fuggefts,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  a  refle£lion  abundantly  natural.  The  military  fyllem,  carried 
efpecially  to  the  degree  of  perfe6lion  which  modern  times  prefent,  is 
the  moll  complicated  and  refined  mechanifm  which  man  ever  invented 
for  the  management  of  his  fellow-creatures.  However  linking,  how¬ 
ever  painful  this  idea  may  be,  it  leads  to  another,  which  the  philofo- 
phic  Obferver  mull  admit — it  is,  that  this  fame  fyllem  is  likewife  the 
mallerpiece  of  human  invention,  an  incomparable  model  of  order 
and  combination,  of  activity  and  paffibility. 
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Five  attitudes  of  the  fame  perfon,  reprefented  in  different  fituations. 
The  iff  of  thefe  figures  retraces,  with  much  truth,  the  chara&er  of 
Ajlittion.  Defire  too  is  perfe&ly  well  exprefied  in  the  2d,  but  fome 
fault  might  be  found  with  the  pofition  of  the  right  hand.  The  Jorrow  of 
the  3d  appears  to  be  founded  on  reafon.  The  4th  is  a  faithful  image  of 
that  forlornnefs,  that  felf-oblivion,  which  the  more  violent  emotions 
produce.  The  5th  is  almoft  entirely  theatrical:  it  fuggefts  the  idea  of  an 
Aftrefs  who  thinks  too  much  of  the  fpe&ators ;  it  deviates  from  nature, 
it  retains  nothing  of  that  fpecies  of  eafe  which  ought  to  be  preferved  even 
under  the  moll  vehement  affe6tions.  Compare  it  for  a  moment  with  the 
vignette  below :  that  female  mourner  will  affe£t  you  infinitely  more. 
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ADDITION  N. 


y Jio/foway  7 frit . 

With  refpe£l  to  attitude,  nothing,  perhaps,  was  ever  defigned  with 
more  truth  than  this  fuite  of  Berlin  Ecclefiaflics.  What  fimplicity  in 
the  manner,  and  what  chara6leriflic  energy  in  the  exprehion !  How 
well  obferved  are  all  the  particulars  of  relation  and  conformity !  Be¬ 
nevolent  aftivity,  genuine  eloquence,  application  and  ability,  a  hu¬ 
mility  that  gives  inquietude,  rational  piety — thefe  are  the  general 
qualifications,  each  of  which  in  particular  I  leave  you  to  refer  to  its 
proper  fubje£l,  and  which  it  certainly  is  not  difficult  to  accomplifh. 
One  of  the  eight  announces  felf-fufhciency  and  prefumption — another 
muff  be  in  the  habit  of  fludying  his  fermons  as  he  walks.  You  fee 
this,  and  are  flruck  with  it  as  I  am,  and  we  feel  together  that  in  man 
every  thing  reveals  man. 
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In  this  piClure  of  the  dying  Father,  affliClion  and  anguifh  are  de¬ 
picted  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  attitudes.  Thefe,  feparately 
confidered,  are  not  deficient  in  refpeCt  of  character — taken  together, 
they  have  not  fufficient  relation  to  the  fubject.  Several  figures  of  this 
compofition,  and  even  whole  groups,  have  a  theatrical  aClion — and 
the  grief  which  proceeds  from  the  heart  is  never  oflentatious.  I  am 
particularly  pleafed,  as  to  truth  of  expreflion,  with  the  two  children 
kneeling  before  the  Phyfician,  who  is  impofmg  filence  on  them  with 
a  look  of  indifference.  Next  to  this  I  remark,  with  diftin&ion,  that 
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modefl  fhame-faced  beggar,  fupported  on  his  crutch,  and  praying  for 
his  benefa£tor,  with  an  air  as  if  he  feemed  to  be  recapitulating  all  the 
benefits  received  from  him.  There  is  likewife  much  energy  in  the 
attitude  of  that  young  girl  on  her  knees,  holding  her  prayer-book  in 
one  hand,  and  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow.  The  fon  too,  bending 
over  the  body  of  his  father,  exhibits  unequivocal  marks  of  the  moil 
poignant  grief.  Finally,  notwithftanding  the  incorre&nefs  of  the 
drawing,  the  young  perfon  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  with 
arms  extended,  announces,  and  expreffes  the  pious  defire  of  filial 
affe&ion. 

The  figure  which  terminates  this  addition  fpeaks  for  itfelf.  Abforbed 
in  his  mifery,  exhaufted  by  calamity,  and  fighing  for  deliverance,  this 
man  ftill  peffe/#res,  even  in  a  fituation  fo  deplorable,  a  chara&er  of 
dignity  and  ftrength  of  mind.  The  phyfionomy,  the  pofition  of  the 
head,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body,  indicate  a  mind  a  prey  to 
grief — but  that  grief  has  nothing  daftardly  or  effeminate. 
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ADDITION  P. 

Ardent  Attention,  completely  directed  to  its  obje£t ;  watching  it 
clofely,  that  nothing  may  efcape.  That  eye  pierces  through  what  it  is 
fixed  upon,  and  concentrates  in  its  look  all  the  energy  of  a  fpirit  of 
obfervation.  The  fear  of  being  difturbed  is  vifible  in  the  mouth ;  it 
dares  hardly  breathe ;  that  mouth,  in  other  refpe&s,  wants  truth  and 
correftnefs  : — and  in  the  head  under  review,  at  leaft  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  profile,  every  thing  appears  organized  for  an  extraordinary  ap¬ 
plication,  every  thing  is  firm,  every  thing  is  filled  with  an  energy  able 
to  fupport  itfelf,  and  which  hands  in  no  need  of  foreign  aid.  An  atten¬ 
tive  mind  is  capable  of  doing  great  things.  Attention ,  fays  Mr.  Bonnet , 
is  the  mother  of  Genius ;  and  I  add,  it  is  alfo  the  daughter ;  juft  as 
Religion  is  at  once  the  mother  and  the  daughter  of  Virtue.  A  perfon 
capable  of  liftening,  is  in  the  road  that  leads  to  Wifdom;  you  are 
fure,  therefore,  of  finding  in  it  the  meritorious  charafter  whofe  por¬ 
trait  I  prefent  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
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ADDITION  Q, 

Attitudes,  B. 

According  to  my  mode  of  feeing  and  feeling,  I  would  thus  explain 
thefe  figures,  which  I  have  borrowed  from  Vix.  Engel’s  Art  of  Mimickry. 

1 .  The  meditation  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  direCts  all  his  (kill, 
and  all  his  powers  of  calculation,  to  one  fingle  point. 

2.  Is  a  very  ordinary  man,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  an  objeCt 
of  fmall  importance ;  in  which,  however,  he  interefts  himfelf  to  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree. 

3.  Incapable  of  much  reflection,  this  man  direCts  a  momentary  at¬ 
tention  to  fomething  that  accidentally  prefents  itfelf,  and  which  flightly 
affeCts  him. 

4.  The  phlegmatic  indifference  of  a  chara6ler  which  never  pro¬ 
foundly  purfued  an  abftraCt  fpeculation. 

5.  An  indifferent,  feeble,  and  even  infipid  character,  though  gentle 
and  modeft. 

\ 

6.  The  irony  of  a  cheat  at  the  expence  of  his  dupe. 

7.  The  affeCted  indifference  of  felf-conceit. 

8.  The  deliberation  of  one  not  formed  for  reflection. 

9.  Such  a  manner  of  liftening  can  announce  only  a  contemptuous 
character,  joined  to  exceffive  prefumption. 

10.  The  difgufting  grimace  of  an  impertinent  fool,  who  makes 
himfelf  completely  ridiculous. 

11.  The  brutality  of  one  of  the  loweft  of  mankind,  preparing  to 
give  vent  to  vulgar  rage. 

12.  The  confufion  of  a  poor  wretch,  without  vigour  of  mind,  and 
deftitute  of  honour. 

Obferve  with  what  fagacity  the  Defigner  has  affigned,  to  each  of 
thefe  fubjeCts,  a  form  of  hat  which  may  be  called  char  after  flic. 
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ADDITION  R. 

Attitudes,  C. 

1.  The  attitude  of  a  man  at  prayer.  If  the  look  correfponds  not 
with  the  demeanour,  the  Copyift  is  to  be  blamed.  If  I  durft,  with¬ 
out  furnilhing  matter  for  laughter,  I  would  add  a  remark,  the  truth 
of  which  will,  undoubtedly,  be  felt  by  more  than  one  Reader a 
perfon  with  hair  like  this  is  incapable  of  fo  much  fervor. 

2.  Childifh  defire,  in  all  its  vivacity.  By  tranfports  of  this  fort,  by 

emotions  thus  paftionate,  real  defire  is  expreffed. 

o).  The  theatrical  affe£tation  of  a  man  deftitute  of  fenfe,  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  give  himfelf  airs. 

4.  The  deportment  of  a  Sage  converfmg  with  a  Sage. 

5.  This  extafy  of  love  and  refpeft  does  not  announce  an  ordinary 

man. 

6.  It  is  thus  we  return  on  having  loft  fomething,  on  meeting  an  un¬ 
merited  denial,  or  on  having  fruitlefsly  employed  the  arts  of  perfuafion. 

7.  I  will  not  fay  that  this  Monk  has  the  appearance  of  being  affli&ed 
at  having  miffed  a  benefice;  much  lefs,  however,  can  I  fay  that  his  atti¬ 
tude  is  that  of  a  good  fhepherd,  deploring  the  ftraying  of  his  flock. 

8.  This  woman  has  the  air  of  purfuing  with  her  eyes  a  beloved 
ohje6t,  who  has  juft  left  her.  It  was,  perhaps,  her  After, -or  her  friend; 

but  I  am  certain  it  was  not  her  lover. 

9.  The  attitude  of  a  man  who  is  liftening  attentively.  No  one 
furelv  will  afcribe  to  him  either  fuperior  intelligence  or  exceflive  de- 
licacy.  He  is  a  contemptuous  charafter,  and  that  is  all. 

10.  This  one  has  retired  to  reflea  at  his  eafe:  he  appears  not  to 
want  underftanding,  but  is  rather  unpolifhed. 
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ADDITION  S. 


1.  This  is  the  look  and  the  air  of  attention  excited  by  de¬ 
fire.  Thefe  eyes,  turned  to  Heaven;  exprefs  the  anxieties  of  a 
love  hill  fupported  by  hope ;  you  fee  in  them  a  foul  difpofed  to 
melancholy.  If  there  were  greater  harmony  between  the  fore¬ 
head  and  the  nofe,  the  ConnoifTeur  would  not  feel  himfelf  in¬ 
clined  to  impute  to  this  phyfionomy,  taken  in  whole,  a  want  of 
fenfibility. 

2.  The  fecond  of  thefe  heads  is  more  pleafing,  and  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  infpire  love.  Its  contours  are  more  graceful,  and  more 
delicately  rounded.  Lefs  languifhing  than  the  firfi,  this  female  pro- 
mifes  a  great  fund  of  good  fenfe,  and  a  fidelity  not  to  be  fhaken. 
She  liftens  with  fimplicity,  unmixed  with  cunning  or  malice :  fhe 
gives  herfelf  up  calmly  to  the  agreeable  ideas  which  engage  her  mind, 
and  refle&s  upon  them  at  her  eafe.  The  ‘attitude  too  is  that  of  at¬ 
tentive  love,  fuperior  to  defign  and  intrigue,  and  which  nothing  can 
divert  from  its  attachment. 

3.  I  muft  alk  pardon  of  the  admirable  Angelica ;  but  neither 
the  air  nor  the  defign  of  this  bull  appears  to  me  chara£teriftic 
of  Hope.  Thefe  eyes,  fo  calm  and  gentle,  and  that  head,  reclining 
on  the  arm,  may  fuit  Refignation. — Hope,  on  the  contrary,  is  ere£t, 
with  one  foot  firmly  refting  on  the  ground,  the  arms  ftretched  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  look  darting  into  diftant  fpace.  In  other  refpe£ts, 
and  notwithftanding  the  foftnefs  and  vacuity  vifible  in  this  phyfiono¬ 
my,  we  cheerfully  do  juftice  to  its  exprelfion  of  goodnefs  and  fenfi¬ 
bility. 
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much  more  truth  in  the  figure  of  this  vignette.  It  is 
of  a  refpe&ful  piety,  blended  with  humility  and  con- 
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ADDITION  T. 

After  Poussin. 

Each  individual  has  his  chara£ter,  and  every  chara£ter  has  a  phy- 
fionomy  proper  to  it :  it  is  this  which  gives,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  my- 
felf,  the  tone  to  the  look,  to  the  geflure,  to  the  carriage,  to  the  mien, 
to  the  gait,  to  all  our  movements  a£tive  and  paflive.  All  thefe  have 
a  mutual  dependance  and  affociation ;  but  there  are  few  Artifts  who 
poflefs  the  talent  of  communicating  to  their  figures  this  harmony 
and  homogeneity  of  character ;  there  are  very  few  who  know  how  to 
reproduce  it  both  in  the  whole  and  in  each  of  the  parts ;  who  are 
able  to  make  it  re-appear,  with  the  fame  truth,  in  the  ftature,  in  the 
attitude,  and  in  the  air  of  the  face.  Let  us  fee  how  far  we  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  fatisfaCtion  from  the  annexed  Print,  copied  after  Ponjfm ,  and 
of  which  we  fhall  now  examine  the  phyfionomical  attitudes  and 
chara&ers. 

1.  A  character  generous,  judicious,  and  powerfully  energetic,  who 
at  this  moment  is  reflecting  attentively.  The  eye  retreats  rather  too 
much,  and  thereby  diminifhes  the  expreffion  of  the  phyfionomy,  in 
which  every  thing  announces  a  fage  precifion.  In  other  refpe£ts  the 
air  of  the  head  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  character. 

2.  The  profile  of  a  female  loft  in  reflection.  This  head  has  almoft 
as  much  dignity  as  the  preceding,  but  it  is  lefs  judicious.  The  mien 
would  promife  attention  and  interefi,  were  it  more  in  harmony  with 
the  forehead,  the  look,  and  the  mouth. 

3.  A  fafhionable  ideal  form.  The  noftril  has  been  forgotten,  the 
forehead  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  nofe,  and  this  laft  part  forms  a 
contrail  with  the  mouth,  the  defign  of  which  is  too  vague,  and  whofe 
exterior  contours,  at  molt,  are  well  exprefied.  The  attitude  announces 
a  man  (truck  with  an  interefting  objeCt,  which  he  perceives  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  with  regard  to  which  he  Hill  fufpends  his  judgment.  - 
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4.  A  profound  obferver,  who  maturely  weighs  and  refleCts.  He 
furpafies  the  firft  three  in  penetration  and  fagacity,  but  is  inferior  to 
them  in  point  of  feeling.  This  is  a  man  of  much  experience,  without 

mental  elevation,  and  without  delicacy. 

3.  A  new  difcordance  between  the  look  and  the  air  of  the  head, 
between  the  forehead  and  the  whole.  That  eye  fees  nothing,  that  fore¬ 
head  thinks  on  nothing,  that  mouth  expreffes  nothing.  The  mien, 
however,  denotes  an  attentive  mind,  and  the  head  only  of  a  generous 
and  energetic  perfonage  could  be  adorned  with  fuch  hair. 

6.  That  eye,  though  faulty  in  the  drawing,  fixes  and  penetrates. 
Every  thing  elfe  is  homogeneous,  except  that  the  contour  of  the  fore¬ 
head  is  in  part  too  fmooth,  and  the  eyebrow  too  feeble,  for  a  head 
of  fuch  force,  and  capable  of  fo  much  application. 

7.  The  air  of  the  head,  the  form  and  features  of  the  face,  are  in 
excellent  harmony.  I  would  fay  that  this  woman  obferves  calmly, 
but  her  eyes  feem  hardly  formed  for  feizing  a  fixed  point.  Let  us 
fatisfy  ourfelves  then  with  allowing  her  an  ingenuous  and  peaceable 
difpofition,  taking  pleafure  in  fimplicity  and  repofe. 

8.  The  reflecting  veneration  of  a  compofed  fpirit,  which  conceives 
with  facility,  but  has  nothing  great  or  profound,  though  far  above 
mediocrity.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  it  be  the  profile  of  a 
male  or  of  a  female.  That  forehead,  without  cavities  and  without 
fhades,  can  contain  neither  unufual  penetration,  nor  extreme  fenfi- 
hiiity.  The  noflril  here  too  has  been  forgotten,  and  this  defeCt  is  an 
unfpeakable  injury  to  the  exprefiion  of  the  phyfionomy. 

g.  You  difeover  in  that  glance  a  difereet  curiofity,  which  fuppofes 
a  charaCler  above  the  common,  nay,  a  certain  degree  of  elevation. 
Strengthen  a  little  the  defign  of  the  under  lip,  Hope  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead — and  you  will  bring  out,  fiill  more,  that  fund  of  good- 
nefs  and  magnanimity,  which  ferves  as  a  bafis  to  this  beautiful  phyfi- 
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10.  That  hair,  after  the  manner  of  Raphael ,  becomes  difgufting 
when  united  to  that  eye,  which  feeks,  which  loves,  and  which  refpe£ts 
harmony  and  truth.  A  phyfionomy  like  this  chara&erizes  a  pro¬ 
found  obferver,  a  folid  thinker,  who  is  fure  of  his  point,  and  has 
examined  it  carefully.  This  very  confidence  may  render  him  prompt, 
opinionative  and  keen  in  his  decifions:  I  fhould  not  expeft  from  him 
much  deference.  The  attitude  fcarcely  promifes  it,  and,  in  this  re- 
fpe£I,  it  harmonizes  with  all  the  reft. 

1 1 .  The  interval  between  the  eye  and  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  un¬ 
natural.  I  difcover  in  this  profile  an  attention  which  inveftigates 
nothing  thoroughly.  The  attitude  has  the  appearance  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fenfual  defire,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 

12.  What  a  wonderful  relation  between  the  form,  the  features,  the 
mien,  and  the  hair !  What  a  difference  between  the  decided  air  of 
head  10,  and  the  noble  modefty  of  this  one  !  Without  having  received 
as  his  portion  an  enterprizing  fpirit,  or  the  valour  which  conftitutes 
heroes,  this  man  a6ts  calmly  on  principles  folid  and  honourable. 
Eager  after  inftru&ion,  he  turns  to  account  what  he  knows,  without 
making  a  parade  of  it. 
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FRAGMENT  FOURTH. 

ADDITION  V. 

St.  Paul  before  Mx  The  head  of  the  principal  perfonage  ought  to 
have  been  prefented  at  lead  in  complete  profile — and,  though  loaded 
with  chains,  the  hands  ought  not  to  hang  down  thus  carelefsly,  at  the 
inftant  when  the  Apoftle  is  fuppofed  to  be  reafoning  with  warmth,  on 
Righteoufnefs,  Temperance,  and  Judgment  to  come.  I  point  out  thefe 
defeats  as  abfences  of  the  Defigner:  it  is  the  good  Homer /lumbering — but 
to  what  fublimity  does  he  awake  in  the  reft  of  the  compofition !  Of  ■  ^  ( 
the  three  figures  who  are  feated,  the  one  neareft  St.  Paul  expreffes,  both 
by  the  look  and  air,  the  aftonifhment  and  reflexion  of  a  mind  over- 
whelmed.  Felix,  divided  between  terror  and  fecurity,  feems,  by  his  gef- 
ture,  to  difmifs  the  unfeafonable  Reprover:  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when 
I  have  a  convenient  feaf on,  I  will  call  for  thee.  Finally,  the  female  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  pi£ture,  appears  to  be  abforbed  in  the  moft  profound  me¬ 
ditation,  and  filled  with  confternation  at  what  fhe  has  juft  heard:  a  heart 
like  hers  is  quite  as  open  to  the  influence  of  good,  as  to  the  fedu&ion  of 
evil  impreflions. 
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ADDITION  X. 

There  is  an  infufferable  affectation  in  moft  of  the  pictures  of  penitent 

Magdalenes,  They  coquet  a  great  deal  too  much  with  their  beauty,  and, 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  with  their  repentance ;  they  exhibit  themfelves  as  a 
fpeCtacle — and  repentance  eager  to  fhew  itfelf,  is  rank  vanity.  Humi¬ 
lity  fhuns  parade,  and  fpreads  over  herfelf  the  veil  of  modefty ;  the 
declared  enemy  of  oftentation,  fhe  even  goes  the  length  of  felf-annihi- 
lation.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  Connoiffeurs  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  Mag¬ 
dalenes  of  our  greateft  Artifts ;  almoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  refpeCl 
of  truth — and  no  wonder,  as  they  are  frequently  portraits  of  the  Paint¬ 
ers’  miftreffes.  As  to  the  figure  under  examination,  I  obferve  in  it  an 
air  uncommonly  penfive,  an  expreffion  which  announces  rather  the 
tranquillity  of  original  innocence,  than  the  poignant  regret  of  having 
loft  it.  This  phyfionomy  is  too  pure  and  too  reflecting :  it  wants  that 
ftrength  of  mind,  and  that  firm  confidence,  which  the  repenting  finner 
has  need  of,  in  order  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue,  and  to  proceed 
in  it  with  perfeverance.  I  could  wifh,  befides,  for  more  contrition  and 
more  dignity  in  the  attitude :  it  is  not  fufhciently  in  unifon  with  the 
tone  of  humility  which  predominates  in  the  features  of  the  face :  it 
preferves  a  certain  indolence  incompatible  with  violent  depreflion. 
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FRAGMENT  FOURTH. 
ADDITION  Y. 


This  is  a  St.  Hilaria,  or,  perhaps,  a  St.  Cecilia ,  after  Raphael .  That 
clofed  mouth,  though  otherwife  very  tolerable,  has  not  fufficient  dig¬ 
nity,  nor  fufficient  delicacy,  to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  a  heart  raviffied 
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into  extafy — feelings  fo  well  conveyed  by  the  attitude.  Raphael  is  ab¬ 
solutely  inimitable  in  the  article  of  Attitude ,  which  he  could  vary  with 
infinite  art,  and  always  with  the  fame  dignity.  His  works  merit  for  this 
reafon,  were  there  no  other,  an  attentive  ftudy,  and  a  particular  com¬ 
mentary.  What  attention,  what  decency,  what  majefly,  in  the  figure  of 
St  .Paul!  The  attitude  of  the  Bijhop  is  far  lefs  interefiing,  becaufe  it 
wants  motion  and  activity :  it  does  not,  however,  exclude  an  honeft  and 
virtuous  character,  but  it  fuppofes  neither  great  elevation  of  foul  nor 
extreme  fenfibility.  The  air  and  the  port  of  St.  John  breathe  all  the 
religious  unCtion  of  the  beloved  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  the  mouth 
alone  is  too  inanimate,  and  forms  too  violent  a  contrail  with  the  reft. 
Remark,  by  the  way,  the  chara&eriftic  difference  of  the  hair.  That  of 
the  Songftrefs  is  foft  and  mellow,  as  the  melody  of  her  voice  :  that  of 
St.  John  has  all  the  frefhnefs  of  the  flower  of  youth  :  that  of  St.  Paul 
the  mafeuline  energy  of  the  grown  man ;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  old 
man  is  weak  and  thin. 

I  fubjoin  another  figure  after  Raphael ,  in  which  you  will  perceive  all 
the  tafte  and  all  the  dignity  of  its  Author — I  perceive,  however,  if  not 
Something  theatrical,  at  leaft  a  degree  of  affectation  in  his  manner  of 
holding  the  book :  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  only  a  fault  in  the  Copyer. 
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ADDITION  Z. 

Jesus  Christ  bearing  his  Cross.  After  Raphael. 

A  hurried  pace  is  hardly  in  any  cafe  dignified ;  lead  of  all  under  the 
depreflion  of  forrow.  I  didinguifh,  however,  between  a  ftride  and  a 
calm  and  firm  pace  ;  but  even  when  I  have  made  this  didin&ion,  I  do 
not  find  the  fublime  calm  of  patience  in  the  principal  perfonage  of  the 
annexed  print.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  oppreflive  weight  of  the  crofs 
could  hardly  admit  of  fo  hady  a  motion,  and  that  a  head  thus  bending 
under  the  yoke,  ought  not  to  have  been  prefented  in  front.  Raphael, 
I  think,  is  not,  in  general,  happy  in  his  heads  of  Chrid ;  as  far,  at  lead, 
as  I  can  judge  from  the  copies  I  have  feen.  The  greated  tranquillity 
of  foul,  the  mod  heroic  patience,  does  not  totally  efface  the  traces  of 
pain ;  for  patience  neceffarily  fuppofes  differing.  Virtue  without  re- 
ddance  is  a  thing  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  more  virtue  differs,  the  more  it  redds — and  a  victorious 
reddance  expreffes  itfelf  very  differently,  both  in  the  phydonomy  and 
attitude,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expreffed  in  this  dgure  of 
Chrid,  which  in  other  refpeCls,  however,  is  not  unworthy  of  Raphael. 
There  is  much  more  dignity,  warmth,  and  intered,  in  that  of  Simon , 
though  his  port  does  not  appear  to  me  either  diffidently  natural,  or 
diffidently  animated,  for  the  office  which  he  has  undertaken:  he  ought 
to  take  a  larger  ffiare  of  his  Mader's  load.  Neither  is  the  podure  of  the 
Centurion,  who  conduCts  the  proceffion,  too  chara&eridic,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  draw  any  concludon  from  his  foft  and  bufhy  beard.  His 
phydonomy  and  attitude  want  truth  :  they  will  never  extort  from  any 
perfon  one  of  thofe  exclamations  of  admiration  which  the  perfeCl 
imitation  of  beautiful  nature  fometimes  excites.  I  could  fay  almod  as 
much  of  that  other  affeCled  prodle,  thrown  into  the  background  as  an 
extraneous  perfonage. 
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ADDITION  A  A. 

I  confidently  prefent  this  figure  as  a  model  of  homogeneity.  It  is 
impoflible  to  unite  more  harmony  in  the  form  of  the  face,  in  the  fea¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  attitude.  What  perfe£l  unity !  Every  thing  concurs 
to  the  fame  end :  the  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  fentiment,  the  fame  thought 
penetrate  throughout.  A  chara&er  like  this,  fuppofes  a  candor  which 
can  hand  every  trial,  a  temper  peaceful  and  calm,  firmnefs  without 
harfhnefs,  gentlenefs  without  effeminacy.  The  intention  of  the  Painter 
feems  to  be  to  prefent  Elifha,  at  the  moment,  when  filled  with  the  idea 
of  the  God  of  Ifrael,  he  was  meditating  deeply  on  the  fall  of  his  people. 
How  well  entitled  was  fuch  a  man  to  demand,  and  to  obtain,  a  double 
portion  of  his  mailer’s  fpirit !  And  how  becoming,  in  his  mouth,  this 
language — As  the  Lord  liveth ,  and  as  thy  foul  livetht  I  will  not  leave  thee ! 
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ADDITION  BB. 

Christ  railing  Lcizcltus  from  the  dead.  It  is  evident  that  this  figure, 
copied  after  Reubens ,  is  the  produftion  of  a  man  of  genius ;  but,  on  a 
clofe  examination,  it  will  appear  that  the  defign  of  it,  the  exprelfion,  the 
attitude,  and  the  gefture,  are  equally  infupportable.  Who  would  not 
cenfure  that  right  hand,  fo_  incorrectly  drawn,  and  fo  abfurdly  lifted  up 
in  fign  of  aftonilhment  ?  Who  is  not  fhocked  at  the  convulfive  motion 
of  the  left  hand?  The  arms  ought  either  to  fall  back  calmly,  or  crofs 
.  each  other  on  the  breaft,  or  be  ftretched  forward  to  affift  the  rifing  dead. 

'  \  Befides,  that  air  of  the  head,  that  beard,  and  ungraceful  mouth,  are  al¬ 
together  unworthy  of  Him  who  has  the  power  of  recalling  the  dead  to 
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ADDITION  CC. 

We  have  already  feen,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  what  a  degree  our 
firft-rate  Artifts,  and  our  molt  fkilful  Defigners,  are  capable  of  forget- 
ing  themfelves  in  their  produ£tions.  I  prefent  another  example. — 
Could  any  one  find  out  Jefus  Chriji  in  the  vignette  below?  Has  he 
ever  been  prefented  under  traits  fo  ignoble,  and  in  an  attitude  fo  def- 
titute  of  dignity  and  energy  ?  Are  you  not  tempted  to  fay,  He  is 
making  a  complimentary  reply  to  the  perfon  who  prays  to  Him  with 
fo  much  refpe£t  and  zeal  ?  That  perfon  is,  probably,  St.  Thomas ,  ex¬ 
claiming  with  fervor,  My  Lord  and  my  God!  In  this  cafe  the  figure 
would  not  be  deficient  in  point  of  truth  ;  but  that  of  the  Saviour  abfo- 
lutely  wants  it,  whatever  fentiment  you  may  fuppofe  him  to  be  ex- 
pre  fling. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Language  and  the  Voice. 

My  total  ignorance  in  the  art  of  Mufic  prevents  my  treating  fcien- 
tjfically  the  fubjeX  of  this  Chapter :  I  am  perfuaded,  neverthelefs, 
that  were  man  confined  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing  alone,  that  fenfe  would 
be  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  to  enable  him  to  make  great  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  well  known  with  what  faga- 
city  many  blind  perfons  acquire  the  means  of  fupplying,  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  means  of  their  other  fenfes,  that  one  which  they  want. 
I  thence  conclude,  that  an  intelligent  Obferver,  who  had  exercifed 
and  cultivated,  with  particular  care,  the  organ  of  hearing,  on  placing 
himfelf  at  the  door  of  an  affembly  room,  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
determine,  without  much  difficulty,  the  different  faculties  of  thofe 
whom  he  heard  fpeak,  even  though  he  were  otherwife  unacquainted 
with  them ;  nay,  though  they  fpake  a  foreign  language.  The  found 
of  the  voice,  its  articulation,  its  foftnefs  and  roughnefs,  its  weaknefs 
and  extent,  its  inflexions  in  the  higher  and  lower  tones,  the  volubi¬ 
lity  and  embarraffment  of  the  tongue,  are  all  infinitely  charaXeriftic. 
It  is  almoft  impoffible  for  a  difguifed  tone  to  impofe  upon  a  delicate 
ear,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  upon  a  phyfiognomical  ear ; 
and  of  every  fpecies  of  diffimulation,  that  of  language,  however  re¬ 
fined  it  may  be,  is  the  mofl  eafily  deteXed.  But  how  is  it  poffible 
to  exprefs,  by  figns,  all  the  founds  of  voice  fo  prodigioufly  varied ! 
W e  cannot  even  acquire  the  power  of  counterfeiting  them ;  for  the 
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moft  part  we  disfigure  them.  How  is  it  poftible,  above  ail,  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  native  language  of  gentlenefs  and  goodnefs,  the  angelic  tone 
of  candor  and  innocence,  the  divine  accent  of  perfuafion,  truth, 
and  benevolence !  Ah,  when  my  ear  is  ftruck  with  that  fimple  and 
natural  tone  which  belongs  only  to  the  moft  exadt  probity,  when  I 
hear  that  language  of  genuine  honour,  which  is  not  contaminated  by 
any  mixture  of  intereft,  and  which,  alas !  is  fo  rare  in  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world,  my  heart  leaps  for  joy,  and  I  am  tempted  to 
exclaim,  It  is  the  voice  of  God ,  and  not  that  of  a  man*.  Wo  be  to 
him  who  comprehends  not  this  language,  fo  pure  and  fo  eloquent ! 
He  will  be  equally  deaf  to  that  which  God  addreftes  to  him  in  his 
Works  and  in  his  Word. 

I  could  like  wife  add  many  things  on  the  fubje£t  of  fniles  and  tears , 
of  fghs  and  cries.  What  a  difference  between  the  affe6tionate  fmile 
of  humanity,  and  the  infernal  grin  which  takes  pleafure  in  the  fuffer- 
ing  of  a  fellow-creature  !  There  are  tears  which  pierce  the  fkies  ;  there 
are  others  which  excite  indignation  and  contempt. 


*  I  muft  here  be  permitted  to  borrow  the  obfervation  of  a  Philofophic  Minifter,  who  has  juft  acquired  new 
Iuftre  by  the  admirable  Work  with  which  he  has  enriched  France  and  the  Republic  of  Letters.  ‘  In  this  whirl- 
‘  wind,’  fays  Mr.  Necker,  ‘  which  rages  through  the  great  ftate  departments,  where  fo  many  are  eagerly  foliciting 
‘  employment,  I  have  fometimes  examined,  if  it  be  true,  that  one  might,  by  rapid  ftgns,  form  to  himfelf  a  firft 
‘  idea  of  men.  I  believe  it  poffible.  I  have  always  confidered  as  a  favourable  fymptom,  that  deliberatenefs  in 

*  converfation,  which  announces  a  habit  of  refledlion,  and  a  certain  temperance  of  imagination — that  look  rather 

*  intelligent  than  acute,  and  which  feems  to  belong  more  to  mind  than  to  character — that  natural  circumfpedlion 

*  in  the  deportment,  fo  different  from  the  affedled  gravity  which  ferves  as  a  malk  to  mediocrity  of  talents — that 
‘  felf-confcioufnefs,  which  prevents  a  man  from  difclofmg  himfelf  with  precipitation,  and  from  feizing  in  a  hurry 

*  the  firft  opportunity  of  difplaying  what  he  is — in  a  word,  fo  many  other  exterior  chandlers  which  I  have  rarely 
‘  found  feparated  from  real  merit.’ 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Style. 


If  ever  any  thing  can  contribute  toward  the  knowledge  of  man, 
it  is  his  ftyle.  According  to  what  we  are,  we  fpeak,  and  we  write. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  Phyftonomift,  on  feeing  an  Orator,  a 
Man  of  Letters,  fhall  be  able  to  fay,  f  Thus  he  fpeaks — thus  he 
4  writes.’  The  time  will  come  when,  on  hearing  the  found  of  the 
voice  of  a  perfon  whom  he  has  not  feen,  when  from  the  ftyle  of  a 
work  with  whofe  Author  he  is  not  acquainted,  he  fhall  be  able  to 
fay,  c  This  unknown  perfon  muft  have  fuch  and  fuch  features ;  a 
£  different  phyftonomy  were  unfuitable  to  him.’  Smile,  if  you  pleafe, 
my  dear  Contemporaries  ;  that  very  fmile  is  phyftognomical.  Incon- 
ftftency  is  the  diftinftive  character  of  your  age ;  you  maintain  to  day 
what  you  will  refute  to  morrow.  It  is  referved  for  your  pofterity, 
wifer  and  more  enlightened  than  you,  to  feel  the  truth  of  what  I  ad¬ 
vance  :  they  will  be  aftonifhed,  and  fay  one  to  another,  4  That  man 
4  was  in  the  right.’  Every  work  is  impreffed  with  the  character  of 
the  Workman,  whether  he  be  Man,  God,  or  Demon.  The  more  that 
the  work  is  the  immediate  produ£tion  of  the  organization,  the  more 
that  is  attefted  by  evident  and  palpable  proofs.'  I  could  quote  a  thou- 
fand  examples  of  this  :  thofe  of  Roujfeau  and  Voltaire ,  of  Lmguet  and 
Bonnet ,  of  Gefjner  and  Wicland ,  may  fuflice.  A  man  whofe  forehead 
is  high,  and  almoft  perpendicular,  will  always  have  a  dry  and  harfh 
ftyle.  Another,  whofe  forehead  is  fpacious,  rounded,  without  fhades, 
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and  of  a  delicate  conftru£tion,  will  write  fluently,  and  with  eafe ;  but 
he  poffeffes  neither  fenfibility  nor  a  fpirit  of  inveftigation.  The  man 
whofe  frontal  finufes  are  very  prominent,  may  be  able  to  form  for 
himfelf  a  ftyle  abrupt,  fententious,  and  original ;  but  you  will  never 
find  in  his  compofitions  the  connexion,  the  purity,  and  the  elegance, 
which  diftinguifh  good  Writers.  Finally,  a  perfon  with  a  forehead 
moderately  elevated,  regularly  arched,  which  retreats  very  much, 
and  whofe  angles  are  gently  marked,  near  the  bone  of  the  eye — a 
perfon  with  fuch  a  forehead,  I  fay,  will  introduce  into  his  works  vi¬ 
vacity  and  precifion,  will  unite  fprightlinefs  to  flrength.  I  only  glance 
at  this  fubjeft,  for  detail  would  carry  me  too  far*. 


*  I  have  depofited  in  the  hands  of  certain  friends,  the  phyfiognomical  judgment  which  I  have  formed  refpe&ing 
the  Authors  of  feveral  anonymous  works,  and  others  whom  I  know  neither  perfonally  nor  by  portraits.  Time 
may,  perhaps,  demonftrate,  whether  my  ta<5l,  and  the  rules  of  my  Science,  have  deceived  me  or  not. 
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ADDITION  A. 

Here  is  the  portrait  of  a  Philofopher  whole  literary  merit  is  beyond 
all  difpute,  and  whofe  writings  have  obtained  the  unanimous  applaufe 
of  all  fenfible  Readers.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  Author  of 
the  Rujlic  Socrates ,  and  of  the  Life  of  Sulzer.  Nature  rarely  affociates  fo 
much  found  reafon  with  knowledge  fo  extenfive,  fo  much  fire  with  a 
tafte  fo  refined,  fuch  courage  with  a  prudence  fo  confummate.  To 
judge  by  the  prominency  of  the  forehead,  this  man,  difdaining  the 
humble  language  of  profe,  will  frequently  employ  a  ftyle  fomewhat 
inflated  ;  but  his  penfive  look  allures  me,  that  he  will  be  temperate  in 
his  enthufiafm,  and  that  his  good  fenfe  will  prevent  all  extravagant  Tal¬ 
lies.  I  perceive  on  his  lips  the  wit  and  fprightlinefs  diffufed  over  his 
productions,,  and  that  prominent  chin  vifibly  retraces,  to  me,  the  mafcu- 
line  energy  which  conftitutes  one  of  the  moll  diltinCtive  characters  of 
his  works.  Take  care  how  you  offend  him  :  he  is  prompt  in  the  fcience 
of  defence,  and  will  triumphantly  repel  your  attacks,  ffreat  him  with 
equity,  for  no  one  is  a  more  equitable  judge  of  the  productions  of 
genius,  efpecially  upon  a  fecond  reading,  and  when  he  follows  his  own 
underltanding. 
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I  know  not  whether  this  is  the  image  of  a  celebrated  Author;  but  I 
will  confidently  maintain  that  it  is  the  profile,  roughly  fketched,  of  a 
man  formed  to  be  a  Writer  of  fuperlative  merit ;  I  will  maintain  that 
this  is  a  genius  whofe  mind  is  admirably  cultivated,  who  unites  uncom¬ 
mon  fagacity  to  tafte  the  moft  exquifite.  (The  whole  of  the  profile,  and 
particularly  the  eye  and  eyebrow,  indicate  the  firft  of  thefe  qualities, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  preferve,  in  a  fimple  outline,  delicacy  of  tafte.)  This 
man  will  not  dwell  on  dull  common  place ;  nothing  trivial  or  ambigu¬ 
ous,  nothing  aukward  or  offenfive,  will  gain  admilfion  into  his  Works; 
he  will  always  be  perfpicuous  and  elegant.  His  ftyle  will  poflefs  the 
vivacity  of  his  look,  but  without  the  flighted;  infufion  of  acrimony:  he 
will  carefully  weigh  every  thought,  and  every  expreffion.  As  a  Critic, 
he  will  fhew  himfelf  judicious  and  juft,  without  fhutting  his  eyes  to 
real  defects.  In  a  word,  I  know  no  perfon  to  whom  I  would,  with 
more  confidence  and  deference,  fubmit  my  literary  productions,  whe¬ 
ther  as  to  fubftance  or  form. 
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ADDITION  C. 

Contours  of  several  great  Personages. 

I  admit  that  thefe  feeble  {ketches  are  infinitely  inferior  to  their 
Originals,  but  in  prefenting  them  as  fuch,  I  run  no  rifk  when  I  con- 
fider  them  in  the  point  of  view  propofed  in  this  Chapter.  Had 
you  never  heard  of  the  illuftrious  characters  whofe  images  are  traced 
in  thefe  copies,  had  you  never  read  their  hiftory,  and  were  you  to 
be  alked,  In  what  ftyle  you  imagine  each  of  them  has  written  ?  I 
think  that,  on  mature  reflection,  you  would  anfwer  with  me  as  fob 

lows. 

The  head  prefented  for  that  of  Montague,  will  infufe  into  his  com- 
pofitions  a  great  richnefs  of  ideas,  much  native  fimplicity  and  candor, 
fprightlinefs,  an  original  turn  and  nervoufnefs  of  expreftion.  From 
Chennevierre  I  fhould  expeCt  more  delicacy,  elegance,  and  precifion, 
and,  if  the  defign  of  this  profile  be  but  tolerably  exaCt,  I  believe  his 
productions  will  be  more  laboured.  '1  he  pen  of  Dejcartes  will  fol¬ 
low  the  daring  flights  of  his  genius  ;  his  ftyle  will  be  all  fire  and 
intrepidity.  In  the  phyfionomy  of  Chriflina,  the  forehead  and  nofe 
indicate  wit,  good  fenfe,  wifdom ;  the  mouth,  an  agreeable  levity. 
The  forehead  and  eyebrows  of  Fojler  are  not  formed  for  the  excur- 
fions  of  poefy ;  they  admit  only  of  a  progrefs  refleCtive,  calm,  com- 
pofed,  ferious,  and  grave.  I  know  not  by  what  chance  the  following 
profile  bears  the  name  of  Charles  V.  The  portraits  which  we  have 
of  that  prince,  (and  I  have  feen,  among  otheis,  the  valuable  original, 
painted  by  Albert  Durer ,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar)  do  not  prelent  the  flighteft  trace  of  that  open,  graceful, 
and  animated  phyfionomy.  The  one  under  review  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  announce  a  man  who  handles  the  pen  in  a  very  fupeiioi  rnan- 

his  ftyle  would  abound  with  luminous  traits,  with  happy  elfu- 

fions ; 
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fions;  but  he  would,  at  the  fame  time,  disfigure  it  by  a  want  of 
connexion,  and,  advancing  by  Harts  and  bounds,  he  would  totally 
fubvert  the  natural  order  of  his  ideas.  Felbiger  would  write  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Learned  without  pedantry,  a  profound  and 

1 

refle&ing  thinker,  he  will  attach  himfelf  lefs  to  the  brilliant  than 
to  the  folid ;  he  will  facrifice  elegance  of  exprefiion  to  force  of 
thought.  (My  judgment  is  ftill  formed  from  the  portrait  before  us.) 
The  profile  of  Schopjlin  is  that  of  a  real  Scholar,  who  has  amaffed  an 
extraordinary  ftock  of  knowledge,  and  who  underftands  how  to  turn 
it  to  good  account.  His  diftion  will  be  fimple  and  cold,  but  ac¬ 
curate  and  correft;:  every  particular  will  be  fele&ed  and  weighed 
with  extreme  nicety. 
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ADDITION  D. 

I  return  to  Defcartes ,  and  fubftitute,  in  place  of  his  portrait  on  the 
preceding  plate,  the  better  drawn  contour  which  clofes  this  Addition. 
This  outline,  though  Hill  imperfe£I,  difclofes,  however,  a  variety  of 
details,  which  ferve  to  convey  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  illuflrious  perfonage.  It  is  not  necefTary  to  be  a  profound 
connoiffeur  in  order  to  feel,  at  the  firft  glance,  that  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  face ;  that  a  head  thus  formed,  and  a  look  fo  animated,  ex- 
prefs  a  multitude  of  things,  and  that  Nature,  in  producing  this  being, 
intended  to  create  a  prodigy.  Phyfiognomy  difpenfes  impartial  juf- 
tice  to  every  one,  and,  upon  the  teflimony  of  an  authentic  portrait, 
eftimates,  at  his  real  value,  the  perfon  who  has  been  extravagantly 
exalted  or  decried,  fuch  as  an  Ariftotle  or  a  Defcartes — the  perfon 
whom  every  do6for  once  quoted  as  an  oracle,  and  whom  every 
fchool-boy  prefumed  to  run  down  with  impunity — the  perfon  who 
has  been  a  fubjetf  of  difpute  and  divifion  to  all  ages  and  nations. 
Phyfiognomy,  without  giving  into  the  frenzy  of  a  ridiculous  apo- 
theofis,  repairs  the  injuries  committed  by  envy,  and  fixes  the  floating 
decifions  of  the  multitude,  and  of  the  mode.  It  unveils  man,  and 
prefents  him  fuch  as  he  is ;  it  fhews  his  real  value,  and  of  what  he 
is  capable ;  what  he  wills ,  and  what  he  can  perform ;  what  he  is  natu¬ 
rally,  and  what  he  has  become  by  education.  Yes,  I  ftill  maintain, 
at  the  hazard  of  repeating  what  I  have  already  advanced — look  at 
the  man  whom,  for  a  feries  of  years,  you  have  heard  alternately  ap¬ 
plauded  or  maligned,  exalted  and  depreffed  by  turns,  of  whom  are 
related  fo  many  anecdotes,  true,  or  mutilated,  or  forged ;  the  man 
who  has  long  been  fet  up  as  a  butt  to  an  infinite  number  of  iniqui¬ 
tous  or  pafiionate  decifions,  elevated  by  fome  to  the  rank  of  a  demi- 
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god,  clafted  with  demons  by  others — look  at  him  yourfelf  with 
the  impartial  eye  of  the  Science — and  you  will  find  him  quite  a 
different  perfon ;  but  you  will,  perhaps,  difcover,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  his  features,  the  reafon  of  his  being  deified  or  anathe¬ 
matized. 

Empty  declamation !  I  fhall  be  told ;  the  extravagant  language 
of  an  Author  infatuated  with  a  favourite  fubjeft ! — No,  you  are 
miflaken.  It  is  pure  truth,  and  truth  of  the  higheft  importance,, 
on  which  the  age  to  come  will  unanimoufly  bellow  applaufe — and 
which,  perhaps,  we  ourfelves  may  live  to  fee  acknowledged. 

Had  Newton  never  written  a  fingle  line,  had  he  remained  entirely 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  we  fhould  want  nothing  now  but 
his  portrait,  to  allure  us  of  his  deferving  to  be  ranked  among  the 
greateft  geniufes.  I  affirm  as  much  of  Dejcartes.  A  phyfionomy 
like  his  cannot  poflibly  be  mifunderflood.  It  would  be  diftinguilh- 
able  among  ten  thoufand ;  it  bears  the  higheft  poftible  imprefs  of 
originality :  it  announces  the  man  who  forms  an  epoch,  and  who 
owes  every  thing  to  himfelf. 

In  truth,  with  that  face  full  of  fpirit  and  life,  was  Dejcartes  formed 
to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  moulded,  or  to  ferve  as  a  model  ?  Was  he 
formed  for  receiving  laws  from  a  world  enflaved  by  prejudice,  or 
for  di£fating  new  laws  to  that  world  ?  4  I  pafs  over  his  education,’ 

fays  Mr.  Thomas ,  in  his  elogium  of  Dejcartes .  4  When  we  fpeak 

4  of  extraordinary  perfons,  this  is  a  topic  of  no  conlideration.  There 
4  is  an  education  for  the  herd  of  mankind ;  the  man  of  genius  ad- 
4  mifs  that  only  which  he  gives  to  himfelf:  it  confifts  almoft  always 
4  in  deftroving  the  firft.  Dejcartes  by  that  which  he  received,  judged 
4  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  already  looked  far  beyond  it.  He  had 
4  already  acquired  the  notion  and  the  prefentiment  of  a  new  order 
4  of  Sciences.  Thus,  from  Madrid  or  Genoa,  Columbus  had  a  pre- 
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‘  fentiment  of  America.’  The  word  prefentiment  is  admirable.  It 
is  the  property  of  genius.  Such  a  perfon  is  ever  at  work,  even  in 
his  moments  of  repofe.  Always  agitated  by  great  ideas,  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  afpiring  after  the  extenfion  of  his  knowledge,  his  faculties, 
his  liberty :  he  imagines  new  worlds  and  new  creations,  and  rifes 
up  to  Deity  himfelf.  Ever  impelled  forward,  ever  fupported  by 
his  own  powers,  he  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd,  tramples 
down  every  obftacle,  clears  a  path  for  himfelf,  attends  to  nothing 
but  the  objeft  he  has  in  view.  All  at  once  he  fpreads  his  wings, 
lofes  fight  of  his  predeceffors,  of  his  contemporaries,  and  purfuing 
his  rapid  courfe,  tranfports  himfelf  into  diftant  regions,  and  takes 
poflefiion  of  fpheres  unknown.  Such  was  Defcartes.  His  phyfiono- 
my  announces  the  creator  of  a  new  fyftem.  4  Nature,’  it  is  the 
French  orator  who  again  fpeaks,  4  Nature  which  laboured  with 
‘  particular  attention  on  this  man’s  foul,  and  infenfibly  difpofed  it  to 
4  great  things,  had,  from  the  beginning,  infufed  into  it  an  ardent 
‘  paffion  for  truth.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  firft  mafter-fpring.’  A 
pajfion  for  truth ,  Reader,  are  you  acquainted  with  it?  It  is  this  which 
determines  our  activity,  and  which  is  the  germ  of  it.  The  impulfe 
which  it  gives  I  perceive  even  in  the  imperfe£t  image  under  our 
infpe£tion ;  I  fee  in  it  the  tranfpiration  of  an  intrepid  courage,  of 
an  indefatigable  zeal  for  truth.  4  Nature  added  to  it,’  continues  Mr. 
Thomas ,  4  that  defire  of  being  ufeful  to  mankind,  which  extends  it- 
4  felf  to  all  ages  and  to  all  nations.  She  gave  him  likewife,  during 
4  the  whole  feafon  of  his  youth,  a  reltlefs  a&ivity,  thofe  torments 
4  of  genius,  that  vacuum  of  foul  which  nothing  hitherto  could 
4  fill,  and  which  wearies  itfelf  in  looking  round  for  fomething 
4  to  fix  it.’  That  elaftic  a£fivity,  that  necelfity  of  being  ufeful, 
that  beneficent  fenfibility,  manifeft  themfelves  in  that  look  fo  pro¬ 
found  and  fo  animated,  which  feizes  obje&s  the  moft  remote, 
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and  immediately  transforms  at  pleafure  what  it  has  feized.  The 
lame  fublime  qualities  re-appear  in  the  eye-brows,  fo  full  of  energy 
and  amenity — in  the  fingular  contour  of  the  bone  of  the  eye — 
in  the  contour  of  the  head,  of  which  all  the  angles  and  all  the 
fhades  are  fo  well  difpofed — in  that  broad  and  cartilaginous  nofe — 
on  thefe  lips  fo  foft  and  fo  perfuafive,  fo  ardent  and  fo  irafcible — 
efpecially  in  the  line  of  the  mouth,  the  indication  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  facility — and,  to  omit  no  particular,  in  that  hair  fo  fmooth 
and  foft.  Every  thing  proclaims  4  a  man  infatiably  difpofed  to  fee 
4  and  to  know,  a  man  incelfantly  calling  for  truth  wherever  he 
4  goes/ 

It  is  rare,  it  is  extremely  rare,  to  find  a  genius  fo  univerfal  as 
that  of  Def cartes.  Without  meaning  to  adopt  his  bold  hypothefes, 
we  are  not  the  lefs  difpofed  to  admire  the  richnefs  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  which  produced  them,  and  that  happy  union  of  a  geome¬ 
trical  genius  with  a  feeling  heart,  impaffioned  for  the  good  of  huma¬ 
nity.  Defcartes  was  at  once  one  of  the  moft  abftra£l  thinkers,  and 
one  of  the  moft  a£tive  men  that  ever  exifted.  Fond  of  retire¬ 
ment,  he  was  incapable  of  relifhing  the  fweets  of  it  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time  together.  Hurried  away,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
vortices  of  his  own  worlds,  he  devoted  himfelf,  on  the  other,  to 
employments  the  moft  painful,  which  might  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  fociety.  See  how  the  foul  of  Defcartes  is  painted  in  his  phyfi- 
onomy !  It  would  be  impoflible  to  analyze  each  of  the  features 
which  compofe  it,  but  every  one  mull  feel  the  beautiful  and  the 
great  in  the  whole.  What  can  be  more  animated  than  thefe  eyes, 
or  more  expreflive  than  this  nofe  ?  The  interval  between  the  eye¬ 
brows  indicates  a  genius  accuftomed  to  foar,  and  who  does  not 
flop  to  dig  his  fubje£t  to  the  bottom.  It  is  impoffible  for  this 
man  to  remain  tranquil  and  folitary.  His  mafculine  chara&er  is  by 
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no  means  incompatible  with  fenfibility.  The  forehead  is  altogether 
uncommon ,  with  a  great  Hope  backward,  fmooth  towards  the  top, 
and  gently  rounded — thefe  are  fo  many  figns  of  a  concentrated  energy, 
and  of  a  firmnefs  not  to  be  fhaken. 


DESCARTES. 


